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ERMONTERS have 

borne a reputation, per- 
haps not undeservedly, 
for “keeping an eye to 
the main chance,” and 
for a careful conserva- 
tism in expenditures, 
amounting sometimes, it may be, to what 
would be regarded as penuriousness in 
communities where riches are easily won. 
But their stubborn hillsides do not readily 
yield their wealth, and hard earning be- 
gets close holding. It was but natural 
that their legislators should inquire, when 
asked to appropriate for a World’s Fair in 
Chicago, “ How will it profit Vermont?”’ 
and to demand that a material benefit 
should be made apparent before voting 
the sum required for her share in the en- 
terprise. It was this same cautiousness, 
and not the preponderance of farmers in 
the Assembly, which led these legislators 
to try to insure a wise expenditure of the 
fund appropriated, by providing that her 
leading industry, agriculture, should re- 
ceive the major part of the money and 
the first consideration at the hands of 
her Commissioners. 

Along with this caution, however, and 
modifying it, Vermonters are endowed 
with a state pride born of the state’s illus- 
trious history in connection with early 
events in our national existence, no less 
intense and sturdily maintained than that 
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of Massachusetts or Connecticut. When, 
therefore, it was demonstrated that not 
only pecuniary profit, but also good 
fellowship with sister states, demanded 
liberality for the purposes of the Exposi- 
tion, the required sum was voted with 
good grace and as abundantly, in propor- 
tion to wealth and population, as the 
most sanguine could ask. ‘The first ap- 
propriation, made in 1890, the first made 
by any state, was based upon the amount 
found necessary at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876,— five thousand dollars for all 
purposes. It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, that the Exposition of 1893 was 
planned on a very broad basis, and that 
purses must be very widely opened be- 
fore its conclusion. ‘This small sum was 
accordingly tripled by the special session 
in 1891, and again doubled by the Legis- 
lature of 1892, making a total of about 
$30,000 intrusted to the Commission of 
nine members created by the act. Here 
a mistake was made. ‘The Commission 
should have been larger, in order to se- 
cure a wider interest in all parts of the 
state in the different industries, and also 
to enlarge the chance of including in its 
make-up the one man whose genius should 
give form and color to the undertaking, 
and give at the start the premonition of 
success, without which success is often 
wanting. World’s Fair managers are 
born, not made. The opportunities for 
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the special education and experience 
necessary for making them are too rare. 
The personnel of the Vermont Com- 
mission was specifically defined by law. 
It comprised the governor of the state, 
ex officio, the two national Commission- 
ers and their alternates, and the two Lady 
Managers and their alternates, nine in all, 
embracing a practical working force of 
only two or three members. ‘This is said 
without the least intention of conveying 
the idea that the Lady Managers did not 
manage. He would be a bold, bad man 
who would even hint that the Exposition 
would have been the unrivalled success 
it was, or that the business of state 
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boards could have been properly con- 
ducted without them. 

Notwithstanding the infrequency of 
universal expositions, and the limited 
number so far held, they have already 
worn for themselves certain ruts in which, 
it seems, they must move. One of the 
deepest of these is the obligation of each 
state and country to build a house within 
the fair ground, to be known as “the 
building” of the commonwealth or gov- 
ernment to which it belongs. The design 
and construction of this house was one 
of the most difficult problems confronting 
the State World’s Fair Boards of 1893. 
On the one hand, the Exposition archi- 


tects were insisting that all the buildings 
should be designed in classic mould, with 
the elimination of everything crude, or 
grotesque, or even unique, if it differed 
greatly from approved forms; and on 
the other hand, “leading citizens” de- 
manded that some historic structure 
should be reproduced, or some building 
representative of the state’s character or 
leading industry be adopted. The Ex- 


position architects won the battle in nearly 
every instance, because they were right, 
and the result was most gratifying to all 
but the “leading citizen.” 

It was the early expectation of the 
Vermont Commission 


that their state 
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building would be chiefly of stone, marble, 
granite, and slate, and designs were 
prepared to this end; but labor troubles, 
business depression, and possibly a degree 
of apathy on the part of quarry owners, 
made their plans nugatory. Nearly up to 
the end of 1892, no appropriation had 
been made by the state for a building, 
and the fund of ten thousand dollars 
guaranteed by one hundred good citizens 
of the state was far too small to warrant 
any very expensive undertaking. It was 
estimated that no creditable stone build- 
ing could be erected for less than $25,000 
or $30,000. After the appropriation was 
assured, it was already too late. The 
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guaranteed fund lapsed by reason of the 
appropriation, and left the sum still too 
small for any but a cheap building. If 
the Legislature had done promptly what it 
did tardily, the result would have been a 
stone building, and universal satisfaction. 
The design, however, of the Pompeiian 
villa to be erected in stone, drawn by Mr. 
Jarvis Hunt, of Wethersfield, seemed, 
on the whole, to embrace more good 
points than any other offered for the 
wood and staff material to be used in lieu 
of stone, and, being highly approved by 
the supervising architect and his corps of 
assistants, its construction was arranged 
for and begun late in the fall of 1892. 
The hesitation and delay were very un- 
fortunate, for Massachusetts, with her 
usual promptitude, had taken the lot 
assigned to her, adjacent to Vermont’s, 
and terraced it up four or five feet 
high, to the certain dwarfing of any build- 
ing placed contiguous to hers on the 
street grade. On the other side, Maine 
had encroached with some of the out- 
riders of her tall, octagonal building 
fairly across Vermont’s border. ‘The 
one-story villa was, therefore, almost 
hidden by its surroundings. One _ pos- 
sessing artistic culture could only say, 
“It is a pity so pretty a building could 
not have had a place apart from others,” 
while the uncultured called it “a hen- 
coop.” 

One correspondent holds up his hands 
after the manner of Serjeant Buzfuz, 
and exclaims, “ Vermont and Pompeii! 
Did you ever! And palms!” — as if the 
Catamount Tavern at Bennington, Ver- 
mont, which he wanted reproduced, was 
not crudely modelled after forms born 
in Attic brains twenty-five centuries ago, 
or as if even the suggestion of sunny skies 
and balmy breezes were to be forever 
denied to Vermonters! Another, a Ver- 
monter born, whose milk of human kind- 
ness had curdled in Kansas _thunder- 
storms, said to Superintendent Drew, 
** Wal, Vermont don’t seem to spread out 
very big beside of some of em?” “ No.” 
replied Drew, “but the building ‘snt 
finished yet.” “Not finished? What 
more is to be done?” ‘Oh, we intend 
to paper the walls of the large room with 
defaulted Western securities held by our 
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people, as soon as we can 
enough made.” 

The building cost $10,000, exclusive 
of marble floor tiles, ornamental painting, 
fountain, electric light fixtures, etc., which 
added some $2,000 more. ‘The expens« 
of building, or doing anything else about 
the Fair grounds, was double what it would 
have cost to accomplish the same else- 
where. The people of Vermont were 
disappointed that the quarry owners did 
not combine and construct the building 
of their products. If they had foreseen 
how prominently it would be placed, and 
how constantly it would be frequented 
and studied by all visitors, it is quite 
certain they would not have allowed this 
best of all opportunities to advertise to 
pass unused. It was a pity to throw 
away the best chance in the world to 
make the famous quarries of the Green 
Mountains the most noted of all. It was 
unfortunate, too, that the buildings of the 
small states must be placed on the same 
avenue and contiguous to those of the 
larger ones. A house that costs five 
thousand dollars is out of place, dwarfed 
and insignificant when erected beside 
one worth ten times as much, while it 
would Jook dignified and perhaps aristo- 
cratic if built in a row of humble 
cottages. Three or four of the New 
England states should have smothered 
state pride and combined and erected 
one structure for all; for while in intel- 
lect, moral worth, education, or any of 
the higher attributes of man, they can 
hold place avith the proudest, they are 
handicapped in an exhibit of material 
wealth, and ought to have been wiser 
than to enter a race in this field on equal 
terms with richer neighbors. 

Notwithstanding its bad location and 
deficiencies, however, the Pompeiian 
villa, when all is said, well served the 
purpose for which it was erected. It 
afforded a rendezvous for the people of 
the state and their thousands of Vermont- 
born kindred living beyond the borders, 
and acomfortable resting place for other 
thousands of weary sight-seers. More 
than eighteen thousand persons, nearly 
all Vermonters, availed themselves of its 
hospitality and wrote their names in its 
register, besides an unnumbered throng 
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which passed through its portals and left 
no sign. 

Vermont’s proudest characteristics 
could find no fitting or adequate repre- 
sentation at a World’s Fair, and were left 
at home. Vermont is a state rich in 
patriotic achievement, replete with brave, 
historic incident. Her annals are spread 
with many a page of priceless worth to 
her citizens; but her children wish to 
blazon her triumphs to the world in new 
deeds. The Commission considered and 
rejected a proposal to illuminate the 
facade of the building with the decision 
of Judge Theophilus Harrington, in 1809, 
when the slave-owner proffered a bill of 
sale in proof of title to his human chat- 
tel: “Only a bill of sale from God Al- 
mighty will serve to hold a slave before 
this court”; and this from Gen. John 
Burgoyne’s letter in 1777: “The New 
Hampshire Grants, peopled by the most 
rebellious and warlike race on the con- 
tinent, hangs like a war-cloud on my 
left’”’; and the liberty-breathing words 
from the state Constitution, adopted at 
a time when liberty was treason: “ All 
power is derived from the people, there- 
fore all officers are their servants.” ‘No 
person ought to be held by any other 
person as a slave,” —all iliustrative of 
that spirit of self-reliance and personal 
independence which is at the foundation 
of the good government of our beloved 
state, but which cannot well find expres- 
sion as an exposition exhibit. 

Another feature that can be seen only 
where it has been everlastingly placed in 
Vermont is her natural scenery. ‘This 
cannot be unrolled, even from the most 
artistic canvas, without despoiling its 
beauty. Its bloom is as delicate as the 
tracings of the dawn, and must be seen 
with its every accessory as nature has 
placed it. Of course the Fair was in- 
complete without it, but the omission 
was unavoidable. 

Vermont is rich in the boundless possi- 
bilities of her stubborn soil, and fairly 
well to do in the wealth already wrested 
from it. Agriculture is her chief reli- 
ance, and her sons are strong-handed, 
clear-headed husbandmen, who recog- 
nize the importance of producing the 
best, and advertising to the world what 
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they produce. It is true that the num- 
ber of farms in the state has diminished 
within a few years, and the farming popu- 
lation has decreased. Many rugged 
hillsides were formerly cleared and tilled 
which should have been left forest clad. 
Such farms are now being merged in the 
better ones adjoining them. ‘The fertile 
ones are better cultivated and more in- 
telligently managed than ever before, and 
the change induced by railroads, farm 
machinery, and better education is con- 
stantly affecting rural as well as urban 
life, — but always for the better and not, 
as abandoned farm pessimists and calam- 
ity howlers would have us believe, for the 
worse. 

Vermont’s most valuable industries at 
the present time are the breeding of 
Morgan horses, Jersey cattle,and merino 
sheep, and the manufacture of butter and 
maple sugar. ‘These pursuits occupy the 
attention of the large majority of her 
farmers, and the steady improvement in 
the appearance of the trim villages dot- 
ting the valleys, the snug farm buildings, 
and the growing savings-bank deposits 
attest how successfully their calling is 
followed. It was with a view to further 
increase their wealth that the farmers in 
the Legislature enacted concerning the 
World’s Fair fund, that “in expending 
such appropriation preference shall be 
given to expenditures in aid of the ex- 
hibition of agricultural products.” This 
injunction was faithfully observed by 
the Commission, and steps were taken to 
secure exhibits in accordance therewith. 

The Morgan horse breeders are not 
unreasonably proud of their animals. 
The breed originated in Vermont a hun- 
dred years ago, but may be traced back, 
it is said, through its most famous pro- 
genitor, Justin Morgan, to the best Ara- 
bian stock, which it still strongly re- 
sembles. It is well adapted, by its 
pronounced characteristics of compact- 
ness and endurance, for the laborious 
farm and road work exacted from it at 
home ; while its speed, spirit, and good 
style make it unsurpassed for carriage or 
pleasure driving. It is conceded that 
in a vigorous climate, animal as well as 
vegetable life does not attain the gener- 
ous size reached in milder regions, but 
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its lack in this respect is more than 
counterbalanced by strength, vigor, and 
endurance. Carriage horses bought from 
a Green Mountain farm, accustomed to 
the rough usage and inattention usually 
bestowed upon them through their early 
years, will respond to good care in city 
stables far better than those whose hot- 
house growth has been forced at the ex- 
pense of vitality. ‘The good qualities 
of the Morgan horses are recognized by 
Kentucky, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois breeders, as well as in 
Vermont ; and the thirty-five 
horses shown by Vermont at 
the Exposition met in sharp 
competition their cousins 
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from the Western states. Both parties 
claimed highest honors, and both re- 
ceived them, while lovers of good horses 
could well be hzppy with either, were 
the other away. ‘The stud of Hon. 
Joseph Battell of Middlebury, Vt., took 
the largest number of premiums, and 
weil deserved the distinction. ‘The pub- 
lic attention drawn by the Exposition to 
this breed of horses is alone believed to 
be worth the whole cost of the state’s 
exhibit ; but the definite value of this or 
any other exhibit is incomputable in dol- 
lars andcents. ‘The horse exhibit was made 
under the auspices of the Vermont Horse 
Breeders’ Association, in the manage- 
ment of H. T. Cutts of Orwell, Vt. It 
cost about $2,500, of which $1,800 was 
paid from state funds, and the balance 
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from the premiums, amounting to about 
$1,000, received from the Exposition 
Company. 

Nature has done everything for the 
Vermont dairymen that could be asked. 
She has given them sweet grasses, good 
water, and pure air. If the cows are 
comfortably housed against inclement 
weather and given free access to these, 
only faulty manipulation, for which 
neither nature nor the cow is to blame, 
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can spoil the butter. The 
industry is a large and grow- 
ing one, and improvements 
in methods have kept pace 
with its growth. The Vermont Dairy- 
men’s Association, the State Experiment 
Station, the Vermont Farm Machine Com- 
pany, the weekly press, and the common 
schools have all been active agents for 
several years past in teaching farmers 
how to secure due advantage from na- 
ture’s beneficence, and how to avoid mak- 
ing the unskilful swear and the judicious 
grieve by undoing her good work. 
Knowing that this teaching has not been 
in vain, and that no better butter can be 
made under the shadow of Dutch wind- 
mills or beneath the summer clouds that 
hover over our Central states than is pro- 
duced from these hillsides, the Commis- 
sion set about the task of proving the 
fact to the world in a competitive test. 
That we should win we had no doubt ; that 
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we have won we feel quite sure, not only 
in the highest score for an individual lot, 
butin the highest average for the entire 
exhibit in the dairy class, exclusive of 
creamery or factory made butter. In 
making up Vermont’s. exhibit, every 
sample and package offered was accepted 
and placed on exhibition. ‘The test was, 
therefore, fairly indicative of the quality 
of all Vermont butter, and is worth many- 
fold its cost of $1,200, by informing con- 
sumers of the fact, already known to 
dealers, that the brand “ Vermont,” ap- 
plied to butter packages, is synonymous 
with excellence, purity without strength, 
color without carrots. It is particularly 
gratifying to the proprietors of the beau- 
tiful bcrd of Jerseys on the Green Moun- 
tain Stock Farm, nestling in the pictur- 
esque and fertile valley of West Randolph, 
to have the judgment of the experts 
which gave them the highest award on 
butter at the Paris Exposition of 1890 
confirmed by the best score at Chicago 
in 1893. Good butter is always in 


demand at a price remunerative to the 
producer, and needs no_ protection 
through sumptuary laws against its ole- 
aginous and aspiring rival of compound 
name and nature, the by-product of our 
slaughter houses. ‘The census of 1870 
credited Vermont with 175,000 milch 
cows, while in 1890 there were 231,000, 
notwithstanding abandoned farms, oleo- 
margarine, and increasing competition 
from the Western Central states. 

In extolling the excellence of Ver- 
mont’s dairy products, it must not be for- 
gotten that much is due to her superior 
breed of dairy cattle. She cannot, of 
course, lay claim to originating this breed, 
whose home is in the rugged Jerseys ; 
but it is confidently asserted that the 
breed has gained rather than lost in the 
good qualities for which it is noted by 
change of climate and the generous feed- 
ing for which our stock breeders have 
gained reputation. It has not suffered, as 
was predicted ‘by the Jerseymen, by 
removal from the isolation of its island 
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fastness and the propinquity of other and 
less famous herds. ‘The crossing of best 
strains of blood, careful inbreeding only 
to the point where its benefits are 
counterbalanced by hereditary defects, 
and accurate records of results, are as 
closely watched and followed in this coun- 
try as in England, and with equal advan- 
tage. 

The possession of such cattle and 
knowledge of their worth induced the 
state to arrange and 
pay for an exhibit at 
Chicago. About 
twenty-five head 
were sent, chiefly 
from the farm of the 
late Frederic Billings 
of Woodstock. 
These met a large 
number, aggregating 
several hundred, 
from all parts of the 
country, and came 
off with no second 
honors. Among 
them was the young 
cow “ Lily Garfield,” 
less than two years 
old. She was en- 
tered in the twenty- 
one day test, in competition with thirteen 
others, and took the highest award. She 
produced in the time five hundred and 
sixty-three pounds of milk, which made 
twenty-nine pounds of butter. Such an 
animal as this in a community of butter 
makers, where the best breed and the best 
strain of blood in such breed are made a 
careful study and a matter of practical 
business application, soon raises the ag- 
gregate good qualities of all by her own 
progeny and that of her kindred, inferior 
animals being disposed of to make room 
for the better ones. Ingersoll pithily says 
of the human kind: “A great man is a 
mountain, with a valley of ancestry on one 
side and a depression of posterity on the 
other.” 
our domestic animals under intelligent 
husbandry are neither valley nor de- 
pression, as compared with notable in- 
dividuals next of kin. Competitive ex- 
aminations and tests are the measures 
by which the relative superiority of this 
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or that herd is established, and their cost 
is but a bagatelle compared with the 
advantages derived. 

The farmer lives of necessity an iso- 
lated life. His occupation closely ab- 
sorbs his time and attention, and he has 
little opportunity to observe what others 
are doing in his line. It is only when 
some notable occasion, as a fair or politi- 
cal meeting, calls him out that he com- 
pares his own possessions with those of 
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others, — at the former his material be- 
longings, at the latter his mental equip- 
ment. Still better for him is the wider 
opportunity afforded by a World’s Fair, 
when the comparison extends beyond his 
immediate vicinity, and brings within his 
knowledge and grasp what he might 
otherwise never have attained. 

The logical conclusion of one who 
finds himself excelled in his own calling 
is, that he might have done better. ‘This 
and the stimulus of competition are 
powerful incentives to improvement, and 
exert a more subtile and widespread influ- 
ence than can be estimated. Numerals 
are useless in computing the benefit de- 
rived from such an exhibition as that of 
1893. How much of future progress may 
be ascribable to its influence will never be 
known ; but no sane man doubts that the 
twenty or thirty million dollars expended 
in its preparation, and the many more mil- 
lions lavished in visiting and examining 
it, are “hostages to fortune” which will 
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be redeemed with interest many times 
compounded. 

Unlike the improvident hunter, whose 
bow with one string failed him at the crit- 
ical moment, the Vermont dairyman is 
doubly provided against possible disaster. 
If his herd of Jerseys proves unremunera- 
tive, he can stock his farm from his 
neighbors’ Ayrshires, and his head with a 
little more of the lore of his craft, with 
the certainty of doing well. The state 
exhibit of Ayrshire stock was drawn from 
the herds of C. M. Winslow of Brandon, 


include only the animals from his own 
country, and, ignoring well-shaped udders, 
large milk veins, and other indications of 
superiority included in the standard 
schedule of “points” peculiar to the 
breed, as formulated by expert breeders, 
placed his judgment where it would do 
the most good,—at home. ‘This asser- 
tion may be ill-grounded and wrong ; but 
a system under which it could be made, 
with no possible chance of redress in case 
it were true, is surely faulty and to be 
condemned. The Ayrshire premiums 
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and L. S. Drew of Burlington, and com- 
prised twenty-five animals. ‘l'hese, as 
well as the Jerseys, encountered strong 
competition, two or three hundred head 
being shown in each class. It is claimed 
that they fell a victim to a vicious “ one 
judge system.” It is asserted that a pro- 
vincial foreign judge, who was not even a 
breeder of Ayrshires, unchecked by any 
board of appeal or other supervisory 
power,—for none existed under this 
Utopian system,—set up a standard of 
color and shape of horns which would 


went chiefly to the Canadian cattle, and 
American breeders felt aggrieved. 
Whatever the effect which may here- 
after follow from a “ revenue tariff,” it can 
hardly be claimed by our Vermont sheep 
breeders that, up to this time, the deca- 
dence of their industry has resulted from 
adverse legislation, or that the present de- 
pression of the business, growing out of the 
low price of wool and stagnant demand for 
well-bred sheep, is attributable to causes 
within the control of legislators. ‘These 
conditions simply prove that some other 
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sections of our country or some other 
parts of the world are better adapted for 
sheep husbandry than our own. ‘The 
decline in the number of Vermont sheep, 
from 580,000 in 1870 to 334,000 in 
1890, and the fall in the price of wool 
within the same time from sixty or seventy 
to fifteen or twenty cents per pound, with 
a corresponding increase in the number 
of cows and price of dairy products, 
point to the conclusion which every well- 
balanced farmer should accept with 
equanimity. Instead of laying the blame 
upon legislators and laws, he should place 
it, if fault there be, at the door of nature 
and the course of human progress, and 
“trim his sails to meet the veering 
breeze.” 

Our sheep breeders, however, like the 
dark members of their flocks, are “ dyed 
in the wool,” and do not propose to lose 
any opportunity to better their condi- 
tion. They 

* Will not from the helm to sit and weep, 

But hold the course, though the rough winds 


” 


say no. 


They assembled nearly one hundred pure 


whred merinos from twenty different flocks, 

guaranteed the expenses of taking them 
to the Exposition, and showed their 
brethren of the world that pecuniary 
discouragements only lead to the more 
careful selection and handling of their 
animals. It is true, these are descended 
from illustrious ancestors. Some of them 
claim in their pedigree such famous dams 
as Hammond’s “ Queen,” and sires like 
“Gold Drop.” It is not expected that 
the sheep and wool exhibit will enhance 
the price per pound of merino fleeces ; 
but there can be no doubt that it will 
increase their average weight throughout 
the world. Intelligent breeding has 
added within twenty years more than 
twenty-five per cent to the average fleece 
in Vermont, according to the census 
reports of 1890, and the merinos thus 
improved are now on sale in a score of 
our farmyards at a price within the reach 
of thrifty ranchmen. 

An impression prevails among pro- 
ducers of high-grade Vermont maple 
sugar that consumers need education. 
They believe that the relative quantity of 
fabricated, spurious, adulterated, and low- 


grade goods put upon the market in this 
line is so great in comparison with the 
pure and good, that the majority of maple 
sugar users have set up a false standard 
of excellence by reason of total igno- 
rance of the better article. Itwas with a 
view to correct this error that a special 
effort was made by the Commission and 
the Sugar Producers’ Association to place 
an attractive and instructive exhibit of 
this product at the Exposition. A pavil- 
ion was built by the state in the gallery 
of the Department of Agriculture, at a 
cost of $1,500, filled with the finest sugar 
obtainable, and placed in charge of Mr. 
C. D. Whitman of Brattleboro, manager 
of the Vermont Maple Sugar Exchange. 
In addition to this, Mr. Whitman, know- 
ing that, however much the eye may be 
delighted with the soft-glowing colors of 
a fine syrup, the palate is, after all, the 
supreme judge and arbiter in the matter, 
obtained a “ concession” and sold pan- 
cakes and syrup. If the Frenchman in 
the model bakery on the opposite side of 
the street thought the taste of Mr. Whit- 
man’s constant throng of customers, who 
turned their backs on French baking, 
crude and unappreciative of dons mor- 
ceaux, he, too, needed education, and 
got it, perhaps, before the season ended. 
The syrup of W. R. Dean, of Manchester 
Centre, was selected by the expert judge 
in this class of goods as the perfect stand- 
ard by which others should be judged. 
Mr. Dean may well be satisfied with the 
distinction among so many exhibitors, 
whether his medal bears Jove’s thunder- 
bolts or cap and bells. Sugar making is 
a branch of Vermont farming that pays, 
though it is not followed, as the energetic 
Englishman suggested it should be, if 
profitable, the year round. It is pur- 
sued at a season when the farmer is com- 
paratively at leisure, and his sugar 
orchards occupy land unfit, as a rule, for 
tillage. The state’s average annual 
product of twenty million pounds cuts a 
small figure, it is true, in the sugar 
markets of the world; yet the creation 
of a demand for a genuine article of 
luxury, and an advance in price of a 
single cent per pound as the result of 
judicious advertising, mean a little more 
income and possible comforts in the 
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homes of thousands of honest, industri- 
ous toilers, whose daily necessities gall 
the heel of daily earnings. 

While speaking of a gallery exhibit, it 
is not amiss to notify designers of future 
exposition buildings that future exhibitors 
in this generation will not occupy galleries. 
The space at their disposal must be on 
ground floors, all equally accessible to 
visitors. It seems within bounds to say 
that not one fourth of the millions who 
entered Jackson Park in 1893 troubled 
themselves to climb gallery stairs. The 
fact that some of the finest exhibits were 
in the galleries did not move them. 
There was enough to be s:en on lower 
floors, and it was weary work. 

Stone quarrying and other allied 
branches of mining industry form a theme 
that always incites interest. The drag- 
ging of hidden wealth from the reluctant 
earth seems to inspire a fascination un- 
felt by toilers in beaten paths, due, 
perhaps, to the element of uncertainty 
that enters into it. So turn with 
plehsure to the sources of wealth which 
we are sure lie within reach just below 
the surface of our hills, and, to the dis- 
comfort of our husbandmen and _ their 
grazing herds, sometimes too near the 
surface. 


we 


JOSEPH BATTELL. 


I have already alluded to the disap- 
pointment of the Green-Mountainers 
that their magnificent quarries of marble, 
slate, and granite did not contribute stone 
for the state building. The quarry 
owners simply failed in the concerted 
action necessary to bring this about; 
for they placed less conspicuously in the 
Manufactures Department individual ex- 
hibits quite as expensive to them as the 
prominent state building would have 
been, after deducting from the whole cost 
the sum the Commission would have 
gladly added to their resources. The 
Vermont Marble Company, of Proctor, 
occupied an excellent location at the 
north end of the Manufactures Building, 
and filled it as attractively as could be 
done with “dull, cold marble.” They 
had monumental work; building stone 
deftly fashioned in rock face and cut 
face, mosaic and plain; marble squirrels, 
marble birds, and a_ serpent crawling 
through a solid block of marble of which it 
made a component part, realistic enough 
to have provoked a dialogue with any 
unsophisticated Eve who came that way 
without her Adam. Their exhibit covered 
a thousand square feet of floor space, and 
cost $10,000. Adjacent to the marble, 
the Barre Manufacturing Company, a 
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combination of producers formed for the 
express purpose of making an exhibit, 
set up a line of their work. ‘Their ex- 
hibit also cost several thousand dollars, 
and but feebly set forth the many uses to 
which this stone, so abundant, varied, and 
excellent in Vermont, may be put. It 
fell far short of what it might and ought 
to have been from the resources at com- 
mand. ‘These commercial ventures were 
supplemented by an exhibit in the De- 
partment of Mines of nearly eighty samples 
from as many different quarries of granite, 
marble, and slate, mostly in the form of 
eight-inch cubes. A study of these would 
convince the most sceptical that a fabu- 
lous wealth of this material is only await- 
ing development, and confirm the glow- 
ing statements of the expert judge who 
examined and reported upon the exhibit. 

The exhibits of manufacturers are of 
no less concern to themselves than to 
the communities in which they are lo- 
cated. Corporations are soulless only 
when their managers are soulless. Our 
two most successful establishments in 
Vermont, the Fairbanks Scale Company 


of St. Johnsbury, and the Estey Organ 
Company of Brattleboro, both acknowl- 
edged their duty to the hundreds depend- 
ent on them, and appeared in good form 


at the Exposition. ‘The Scale Company 
completely filled six thousand three 
hundred square feet 

of floor space in the 

Manufactures De- 

partment, and 

showed nearly three 

hundred different 

scales or parts of 

scales, to weigh le- 

viathan or an atom, 

or to so equip old 

Justice herself that 

her blinders may be 

removed to the ad- 

vantage of us all. 

The exhibit was one 

of the largest and 

most complete ever made by a single 
manufactory, and cost more than ten 
thousand dollars. Will not St. Johnsbury 
and Vermont and the whole world profit 
from this display, as well as the men 
whose name the corporation bears? 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Esteys of Brattleboro are known 
wherever “concord of sweet sounds ’’ 
unfits men “ for treason, stratagems, and 
spoils.” ‘I heir exhibit of musical instru- 
ments was located unenviously in the 
midst of rivals, and took the share of 
honors due to modest worth. ‘The very 
unique exhibit by Gov. Levi K. Fuller, 
of the Estey Organ Company, of more 
than three hundred tuning-forks collected 
by him in all parts of the world, attracted 
much attention from musicians. It in- 
cluded the oldest tuning-fork in existence, 
made by the inventor, John Shore, in 
1714; and also the forks u ed by Handel 
in 1749, that of Sir Michael Costa, and 
all of those forks which have controlled 
musical pitch since 1714. ‘The collec- 
tion is the result of more than twenty 
years’ study and investigation by Gov. 
Fuller in this direction, and has culmi- 
nated in the adoption, largely through his 
efforts, of a standard international pitch 
for all musical instruments, represented 
by that key of A which gives four hun- 
dred and thirty-five double vibrations 
per second. 

The Vermont Farm Machine Company 

was among the un- 
& fortunate exhibitors 
: whose goods were 
installed in a gallery 
space. ‘They made 


THE MAPLE SUGAR EXHIBIT. 


an extensive showing of those implements 
of their manufacture, now as indispensable 
in the dairy as the typewriter is in the 
business office or the reaper in the wheat- 
field, and deserve the success their energy 
and perseverance have brought them. 
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Many lesser exhibits from the state are 
entitled to special mention. One of 
these is the honorable roll of one hun- 
dred names of good citizens who guaran- 
teed that the state should be represented 
at the Exposition, whether or not an ap- 
propriation was made. Another and a 
phenomenally unique and attractive ex- 
hibit made by the Commission, not 
shown at the Exposition, is a remainder 
of about $3,000 from the World’s Fair 


appropriation, to be returned to the state 
treasury. ‘The Commission has faithfully 
tried to serve all classes, giving assist- 
ance to such exhibitors as asked for it; 
creating a rendezvous at the Fair for 
Vermonters and their friends; effectively 
advertising the state’s leading industries ; 
and ending with a balance of funds to be 
returned to the treasury for those who 
stayed at home. Surely it could not have 
done more. 


A’ GROUP OF VERMONT JERSEYS. 


PIONEERS OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


By S. A. Link, A. M. 


HE presses teem to-day with books 
* from Southern pens, and the great 
magazines 
months some newly discovered Southern 


announce every few 
writer. At such a time a retrospective 
glance at Southern literature may not 
be without interest and value. An 
author may dwell apart at Abbotsford or 
Rydal Mount, but his works need to be 
issued from some centre of population 
and of literature. Indeed most success- 
ful literary workers must at times feel 
the heart-beat of the world. Boston 
had the printing-press and Harvard 
almost from the beginning; but the 
South located her colleges in the small 


towns, and thus kept many of her most 
scholarly men away from the people and 
the press. Moreover, in the old régime at 
the South, the forum was more attractive to 
intellectual men than the AZonian mount. 
There was many an Achilles in courage, 
but no Homer sang his feats in arms. 
The farm rather than the city was the 
centre of social life. Culture and wit 
there were, but they shone in the homes 
and not in books. Many planters had 
fine libraries, but often these contained 
nothing later than the Elizabethan poets 
and Waverly novels ; and woe betide the 
writer who fell» below these. A litera- 
ture must come full fledged ; it dare not 
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begin at the beginning. There was no 
large city so superior to others as to con- 
stitute a centre of culture and learning 
for the whole South. Richmond, Charles- 
ton, New Orleans and other places were 
local centres for a high degree of culture ; 
but from none of these could there ema- 
nate a review which would be accepted 
by the others as an authoritative canon 
of criticism. For lack of wholesome 
criticism, amateur writers of poor ability 
revelled in praise given through the news- 
papers by incompetent friends. The 
best could reach no more, hence it was 
easy for all to be classed together. Mag- 
azines were established from time to 
time, but few of these lasted many sea- 
sons. The longest lived was the Southern 
Literary Messenger of Richmond, which 
Poe made, and which made Poe. 
Charleston came next with Legave’s Re- 
view and Russells Magazine. These 
three brought out most of the Southern 
literary men of ante-bellum date. Some 
of the papers fostered literature, nota- 
bly the Louisville Yourna/, in charge 
of Prentice, himself a poet. Most of 


these paid the authors more in praise 


than in money. Few writers relied on 
literature as a means of support. As the 
wheels of the train throw off sparks while 
bearing the burdens of trade, so busy 
men sometimes threw off poems and 
sketches of more than ordinary merit. 

The writings of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Calhoun, Benton and others are 
valuable and voluminous; but they are 
the treasures of statesmanship rather than 
of literature. It has been said that the 
social fabric of the South was felt to be 
in danger, and the political field was re- 
garded as the arena of defence, — hence 
young men rushed into politics; at no 
period has the South lacked statesmen. 
Oratory came as a gift, and men of silver 
tongues were found no less in the pulpit 
than at the bar and on the hustings. 
Men made “speeches” on literary and 
educational topics, but rarely delivered 
lectures. ‘The South furnished able gen- 
erals for every war. Some of her sons 
have reached distinction in all these lines 
in every commonwealth of the West. 

To say this much is necessary by way 
of showing that lack of mental force and 


intelligence is not responsible for the 
paucity of literature which is confessed 
on all hands to have existed. ‘This con- 
fession however must be made with qual- 
ification, for many good things were 
written even under these discouraging cir- 
cumstances. “ Florence Vane” by Philip 
Pendleton Cooke, and “ My Life is Like 
the Summer’s Rose” by Richard Henry 
Wilde, are noteworthy poems. “ Georgia 
Scenes,” by Judge Longstreet, was the 
precursor of the dialect writing of to-day. 
Pinckney, Simms, Cooke, Wilde, Meek, 
J. R. Thompson, Hope, Randall, Flash, 
and a host of others might have been 
great singers, if their people had only 
called for the songs. Of these Flash and 
Randall are living; but they have left 
their harps unstrung so long as to be 
justly named in an article which does not 
propose to deal with living writers. 
‘“‘ What She Brought Me,” by Flash, is en- 
titled to rank with the dainty little poems 
of Cooke and Wilde. Poe and Prentice 
both ranked Mrs. Welby high as a poet. 
Simms wrote some good verse, but like 
Walter Scott, to make a great comparison, 
turned from poetry to romance. Dr. 
Ticknor, of Georgia, wrote a few of the 
best poems which the South has _pro- 
duced; his “ Little Giffin’? should be 
much more widely known than it is. 
Timrod, whose story is one of the most 
pathetic in all literature, wrote true 
poetry,— poetry which must some day 
rise from the grave in which it now 
lies buried. Long ago Caruthers wrote 
“The Cavaliers,” a tale of Bacon’s re- 
bellion, and “Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe,” a tale of exploration in 
the valley of Virginia. At a later date 
J. P. Kennedy forgot law and Congress 
long enough to write “Swallow Barn,” 
“Horseshoe Robinson,” “Rob of the 
Bowl,” with sketches and biography as 
well. Thompson’s “ Major Jones” has 
made many a side ache with laughter. 
Dr. Bagby’s “ Mozis Addums” and 
other characterizations have hardly been 
excelled anywhere. Although he still 
lives, the works of Gayare of New 
Orleans have so long been before the 
country that the crown of a genuine 
historian may here be justly accorded to 
him. 
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The war brought out many singers, — 
some unheard of before or since, — and 
not all were bad. ‘Ihe conditions were 
favorable. ‘Maryland! My Maryland,” 
by Randall ; « A Cry to Arms,” by Henry 
Timrod ; “The Virginians of the Valley,” 
by ‘Ticknor, burst forth in splendor. 
Many other similar songs were popular 
for a time. The army supplied the 
centre of population which was wanting 
before. A good thing sung its way 
through the soldiers, and was sent to all 
the homes. The poet was popular. It 
was as if the troubadours had come 
again. Just after the war, J. Wood 
Davidson called the roll 
of Southern writers, and 
two hundred and forty- 
one answered. Of 
those, one hundred and 
twelve were poets. 

Others sounded notes 
of war or wept over 
dead chieftains; but 
when defeat and, for 
the time, hopelessness 
came, Father Ryan 


sang the woes of the 
people, and his ‘ Con- 
quered Banner” swept 


like a wail over the 
Southern land. While 
many persons pub- 
lished books, and some 
of these, like the works 
of Caroline Lee Hentz, 
circulated widely, the number of persons 
who took literature pure and simple for 
life work can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Of our dead writers who 
gave their entire lives to this field, when 
we have named Edgar Allan Poe, William 
Gilmore Simms, John Esten Cooke, Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, and Sidney Lanier, we 
must stop, — and some of these at times 
turned aside to profaner things. 

Kennedy brought out Poe, but Ken- 
nedy did not forget his law and politics 
for any caresses of literature. ‘limrod 
comes nearest to a place in the list of 
any not named in it. He was one of 
the purest and truest poets any country 
has produced ; but his work was done by 
fits and starts. An adverse fate, we 
might say a losing fight for bread, 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN IN RICHMOND IN 1849, 


OF SOUTHERN LITERATURE. 


forced him to devote most of the days 
of his short life to coarser things. 

Of none of the five named have regu- 
lar biographies been published, save of 
Poe. Enough has been written of him 
to suffice for all the others, if it had been 
properly distributed and given in the 
right spirit. From the time of Griswold’s 
attack in the shape of biography, there 
has been no lack of books and articles. 
Many of these have teemed with malig- 
nity, others have gone far to the other 
extreme ; until now Edmund Gosse has 
put Poe at the head of American, if not 
of modern poets, and Page tells us that 
the sale of his “‘Tales”’ 
in London far exceeds 
the sale of any other 
American’s works. 

It is not the purpose 
of this article to enter 
upon a discussion of 
that unfortunate child 
of genius, whom “un- 
merciful disaster fol- 
lowed fast and followed 
faster,’’ but merely to 
recognize his influence 
on Southern literature. 
He lifted the Southern 
Literary Messenger 
above the fate which 
usually befell such 
things in the South. 
‘The contributors to this 
magazine consisted of 
such men as Simms, Hayne, ‘Timrod, J. R. 
Thompson, Dr. Bagby, the Cookes, Lieut. 
Maury, in fact almost all who wrote for 
several years before the war in this re- 
gion. Some of these wrote long after 
Poe left the magazine. ‘Thompson and 
Bagby edited it in turn. 

The Messenger under Poe gave to the 
world Mitchell’s “* Reveries of a Bachelor”’ 
from beyond the Southern border. ‘The 
pen of Poe, while often tipped with gall 
when he essayed the critic’s task, gave 
much encouragement to his brethren of 
the craft from the section which he always 
claimed as his own. 

The Cooper of the South was William 
Gilmore Simms. He was born at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in 1806. Like many other 
eminent men of the South, he combined 
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in himself the blood of three races, — 
the Scotch, Irish, and English. His 
early opportunities for a classical educa- 
tion were not good, but he read much 
and began writing early. He read law, 
but abandoned it to edit a paper in 
Charleston. In this he opposed nullifica- 
tion, hence the paper became unpopular 
and failed. Literature became his life 
work, but he was a versatile man. Rich- 
ardson, in his recent work on American 
literature, says: “Simms was _ poet, 
dramatist, Shakespearian editor, essayist, 
aphoristic philosopher, historian, biog- 
rapher, lecturer, commemorative orator, 
legislator, pro-slavery apologist, journalist, 
magazinist, critic and, above all, novel- 
ist.” 

He began as a poet, and during his 
career published several volumes of 
verse. ‘These cannot now be easily found 
in the book market. His verse usually 
bears marks of haste and at times of 
carelessness. However, many bright 
flashes abound. He finally abandoned 
poetry. His works which remain are tales 
with a historical background. He was a 
prolific writer, publishing more than half 
a hundred books, besides sketches and 
articles innumerable. His first novel 
was “ Martin Faber,” published in 1833. 
The “ Yemassee ” is considered his best 
story. A portion of his stories were 
brought out a few years ago in ten vol- 
umes, by Armstrong. Some of these 
are ‘“‘Southward Ho,” “ Eutaw,” “ Kath- 
arine Walton,” “ Border Beagles,” ‘“ Guy 
Rivers,” ‘“‘ Beauchampe,” “ The Partisan,” 
“ Woodcraft”; and there are others of 
equally euphonious names. 

The partisan warfare which occurred 
when the Carolinas were overrun by the 
3ritish furnished Simms much material. 
Some of these works had an immense 
circulation when first published. ‘There 
is rugged strength and merit in much of 
Simms’s work, far beyond what is found in 
some which is much more read to-day ; 
nevertheless the criticism of Poe was just : 
“The writer evinced a strange propensity 
for minute details of human and brute 
suffering, and even indulged at times in 
more unequivocal obscenities.” Others 
besides Poe have complained that the 
conversations of his characters contain 


too much coarseness and profanity. This 
comes from his effort at “literal truthful- 
ness,’ —a fault in which he is recently 
joined by many writers. ‘The faithfulness 
of his scenes to the times in which their 
chief incidents transpired gives them a 
permanent literary value. Neither can 
the historian afford to ignore his portraits 
of such men as Marion, Sumter, Gates 
and other American officers who oper- 
ated in the South, as well as his descrip- 
tions of British officers and ‘lories. 

Simms was the Mecenas to the young 
writers of his day. Hayne, Timrod, and 
others were his friends and often met at 
his house to find encouragement and 
catch inspiration. At Woodlands he 
long kept open house. Bryant is said to 
have visited him two or three times, and 
other literary men from a distance found 
welcome there. ‘The war, which stirred 
so many Southern writers, especially 
poets, into activity, seemed to daze 
Simms. ‘The tragedy was too real. ‘The 
close of the war found him in poverty ex- 
treme, his home and library having been 
burned during the war. He had been 
twice married, and his wife having 
died he was left desolate in spirit. For 
the sake of his children, he undertook 
heavy contracts, and overwork hastened 
the end, which came in 1870. 

What Cooper and Simms did for their 
sections, John Esten Cooke did for Vir- 
ginia. He was something of a poet, a 
fair historian, and a novelist who some- 
times attained a high degree of- ex- 
cellence, notably in “The Virginia 
Comedians” and “Henry St. John, 
Gentleman.” John Esten Cooke was 
born at Winchester in 1830, completed 
his education at sixteen, and studied 
law, which he soon abandoned for litera- 
ture. His novels written before the war 
are better than those written later. He 
became careless and wrote too rapidly. 
His rough characters are not so profane 
as those of Simms, —not following the 
example of “our army in Flanders.” 
Cooke left his pen, entered the army as a 
private, rose in rank and _ surrendered 
with Lee, having made during the war a 
fine record for fidelity and courage. His 
pen was thenceforth busy portraying 
scenes through which he had _ passed. 
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“Surry of the Eagle’s Nest” is under- 
stood to be autobiographical. This had 
immense popularity at the time,as did 
“Wearing the Gray,” “Mohun,” and 
other war novels. His list of books is 
too long for his fame. Richardson says : 
“The best novel -written in the Southern 
States before the war is ‘The Virginia 
Comedians’ of John Esten Cooke. Its 
author, like Simms, was an inveterate 
bookmaker. He belonged distinctly to 
the romantic-sentimental school, not the 
realistic. He aimed to produce novels 
and novelettes of incident or passion, 





FROM THE BUST BY J. Q. A. WARD 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS." 


rather than sketches of local scenes and 
characters. ‘The past of Virginia was 
more vivid in his mind than her present. 
But his stories are not sensational in the 
sanguinary sense, and they describe cer- 
tain conditions of an ancient and half- 
courtly society. Insterd of the wigwams 
and cabin, Cooke presents the chariots 
and brocade, the palace and capital, the 
statesmen and beauties of picturesque old 
Williamsburg, once the Southern Boston.”’ 
Cooke died in 1886, leaving no unworthy 
literary heritage to his people. Besides 
more than a score of novels, he wrote 


2 Copied by permission from Trent’s Life of Simms, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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“Lee and his Lieutenants,” a “ Life of 
Stonewall Jackson,” and a “ History of Vir 
ginia ’’ for the “‘ Commonwealth Series.”’ 
The poet laureate of the South was 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. This title comes 
to him of right, by his art and by his 
inspiration. No other poet of his region 
has produced so much good poetry. No 
other has been more fully enthroned in 
the hearts of his contemporaries. Nearly 
all his days he stood first among his 
brethren. He was, in short, during her 
most trying time of doubt, the literary high 
priest of the South. He wrote a number 
of prose articles, which ought to be, and 
doubtless some time will be, gathered into 
a volume ; but he was primarily a poet, and 
truly a poet. Matthew Arnold says, “ Po- 
etry is nothing less than the most perfect 
speech of man, that in which he comes 
nearest to being able to utter the truth. 
It is no small thing, therefore, to succeed 
eminently in poetry.” Hayne felt this to 
be true, and dared to aim at no less. 
Paul H. Hayne was born in Charles- 
ton, 5. C., Jan. 1, 1830. He was a 
nephew of Robert Y. Hayne, who met 
Webster in the arena of debate. His 
father, Lieut. Hayne, was lost at sea 
when the poet was a child. He gradu- 
ated at Charleston College, and came 
from school a poet. He early became an 
editor, first of a paper, then of Russell's 
Magazine. He had published three vol- 
umes of poems before the war. In that 
tempest of ruin he lost his property, except 
some land in the pine barrens of Georgia. 
Thither he went, with his faithful, helpful 
wife, and built a cheap cottage, to begin 
with his unaided pen a struggle which 
has already carried his name on the wings 
of the wind to every home, but which at 
the time hardly brought bread. From 
“Copse Hill’ poems reached the pages 
of all the leading periodicals. In fact, 
Hayne had to write too much. His en- 
forced isolation did not sour his spirit. 
Nature was his companion, and in him 
voices of the pines, the phases of the 
wood, the winds, the clouds, the waters, 
the night, the flowers, all found an inter- 
preter. He gave to his verse a graceful, 
scholarly finish. He has something of 
Wordsworth’s eye for nature, with ‘Tenny- 
son’s word-music, and at times almost 
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the sensuousness of Keats. His com- 
plete poems were published in 1882, 
though a few of his best were written 
after. ‘Face to Face,” written just be- 
fore his death, is, perhaps, his very best. 

Hezekiah Butterworth says: “ The best 
biography of Col, Hayne, that has been or 
is likely to be written, is the poet’s ‘ Life 
of Henry Timrod.’ ‘That essay is one of 
the most beautiful and sympathetic in the 
language ; for in portraying the poetic na- 
ture of Timrod, we see the tender, lumi- 
nous, and inspired soul of Hayne himself 
by reflection.” Early in July, 1886, this 
child of song passed away, entering in real 
triumph a cloud of almost visible splendor. 
With him the poet and seer were one. 
He aspired to and he reached the highest 
calling among men. 

Lanier, beginning to write after the 
war, is usually named with writers other 
than those already mentioned ; but while 
his writings differed from all which had 
gone before, he really passed away in 
1881, five years before Hayne. Sidney 
Lanier was born in 1842, and purposed, 
but did not attempt, literature before the 
war. He took up the pen soon after 
coming out of the army, where he had 
served as a private from choice. He 
was a native of Macon, Ga., from which 
place some of his first poems emanated. 
Few poets have come to fame in so short 
a time as Lanier. In 1867 he was a 
country school teacher, still later a clerk 
in Montgomery, Ala.; yet in 1876 he 
wrote the “ Centennial Cantata,” and in 
1888, in Baltimore, the scene of his 
greatest triumph, a costly bust was un- 
veiled in his honor, while the leading 
literary men of America came or wrote 
to. call him great. 

Lanier began his career after his 
health was lost. History hardly furnishes 
another case of such stubborn work in 
the face of death. He felt that he had 
a message to his race, and he hastened 
to deliver that message b.fore the last 
sands should be spent. He wrote while 
gasping for breath; he wrote while life 
was burning away with the fever-fires of 
consumption. His last and most ambi- 
tious poem, “ Sunrise,” was written while 
his temperature was literally at one hun- 
dred and four. 


Lanier was a musician as well as a poet. 
In fact he took the form of music for his 
model of form in verse. ‘This was the 
distinctive theory upon which he sought 
to reform poetic art. His music carried 
him to Baltimore. His literary talent 
made him a place in the faculty of Johns 
Hopkins University. Here his improve- 
ment was rapid, as he found books and a 
congenial atmosphere for work. His 
place has not been fully settled by criti- 
cism, but it cannot be a mean one. No 
one doubts that a longer life would have 
given him a rank among the great princes 
of song. ‘To his wife he wrote: “ Let my 
name perish. ‘The poetry is good poetry, 
and the music is good music, and beauty 
dieth not, and the soul that needs it will 
find it.” 

Lanier has left us one novel, “Tiger 
Lilies,” two volumes of lectures, some 
books for boys, and his volume of Poems 
published after his death. 





SIDNEY LANIER, 


All the magazines and many publishing 
houses bear witness now, as we remarked 
at the beginning, of a great literary move- 
ment in the South. While we honor 
those who are called to-day, let us not 
forget the pioneers who made the field 
ready for the dawn by toiling in the 
night. 
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———————$ quickly and so power- 
fully excites in many minds either fear 
or resentment, or both, as the question 
of Socialism. ‘The vast majority of mis- 
judgments are the result of ignorance 
or of that half-knowledge which holds 
one’s ideas in a confusing twilight, in 
which nothing is seen distinctly. Next 
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the most important 
qualification for rational living is the 
possession of clear ideas. In the minds 
of many otherwise intelligent men and 
women there is a woiful dearth of clear 
ideas on the subject of Socialism. Un- 
fortunately the want of clear ideas 
often seems to put no check on the dis- 
position to express the most positive 
judgments. Sometimes, indeed, the vol- 
ubility and positiveness of utterance are 
perilously increased by lack of real 
information. Some one, speaking to 
Douglas Jerrold of a third person, asked, 
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“Does he know anything?” “ Know 
anything !” replied Jerrold, “he does not 
even suspect anything.” The way in 
which many people jumble together 
Socialism, Communism, Nationalism, and 
Anarchism, and succeed in missing the 
true meaning of each and all of these 
terms, gives one a vivid sense of human 
capacity for unsuspecting ignorance. 
There are historical reasons, perhaps, but 
certainly there is no inherent justification 
for the consternation into which many ex- 
cellent people are thrown by the word 
“Socialism.” [tis characteristic of the dis- 
ciplined mind that it fearlessly and calmly 
considers any fact in the life of mankind 
and seeks to discover its real nature and 
significance. We are often the fools of 
our own fears. That which we most have 
dreaded sometimes proved to be that 
which is most our helper. 

My task in the present paper is neither 
historical nor altogether critical. It is 
true that already Christian Socialism has 
a history. In that history, the teachings 
and labors of Kingsley, Maurice, and 
Hughes in England, De Lamenais in 
France, Todt, Stécker, and Von Ketteler 
in Germany, and De _ Laveleye in 
Belgium, have a large place. It is true 
also that there are powerful Christian 
Socialist organizations to-day, especially 
in England, which are making history 
that by and by will be read by many with 
deep and sympathetic interest. But at 
present, I seek to interpret a temper and 
tendency rather than to give an account 
of past social movements, or to present 
in detail a specific scheme of social 
organization. 

Christian Socialism stands for a way of 
looking at things socially. It occupies 
the point of view of Christianity; in a 
word, the point of view of Him who, 
more: fully than any one else, at once 
announced and illustrated the precept, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as_thy- 
self.” 

In a session of the International Peace 
Congress in London during the summer 
of 1890, a member of the French dele- 
gation, M. des Moulins, moved to amend 
a certain resolution by substituting for 
the word “brotherhood” (fraternite) 
the term “solidarity”  (solidarité). 
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Either the former word had some un- 
pleasant associations in his mind, or he 
preferred the scientific term. Another 
member of the French delegation, the 
venerable M. Frederic Passy, success- 
fully resisted the proposed amendment 
by an argument, one sentence of which I 
shall never forget. Said M. Passy: 
“Solidarité is a fact; bruzzerhood is a 
fact, but z#zs also a sentiment!” 

Nothing in this world is more powerful 
than a real sentiment. ‘The sentiment of 
liberty overthrew political despotism and 
abolished slavery; the sentiment of 
brotherhood must sooner or later remove 
surviving despotisms and bondages of 
social and industrial life. 

Christian Socialism is both a sentiment 
and a fact. As a fact it has an economic 
side ; it involves an economic system that 
in fundamental principles is not different 
from the purest form of scientific Social- 
ism. ‘The alpha and omega of Social- 
ism,” says Schaffle in his Quintessenz des 
Socialismus, “is the transformation of pri- 
vate competing capitals into a united col- 
lective capital.’’ The alpha and omega of 
Christian Socialism is the realization of 
the brotherhood of man through the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ to in- 
dustry, trade, and politics. That these 
two are not antagonistic but strictly har- 
monious becomes apparent when one 
seriously reflects on the necessary relation 
between prevailing human sentiment and 
human action. Indeed, the distinguished 
Prof. Emile de Laveleye has said: “ In 
every Christian there is a germ of Social- 
ism, and every Socialist is unwittingly a 
Christian.” 

Socialism is the opposite of unsocial- 
ism. It contemplates men working to- 
gether for mutual benefit rather than 
against each other for individual gain. It 
is the practical as well as philosophic op- 
posite of selfish individualism. ‘The in- 
dividualistic conception of society is 
expressed in that diabolical adage, 
“Every man for himself, and the devil 
take the hindmost’”; and, as no man 
can separate himself wholly from society, 
the thoroughgoing individualist sacrifices 
society to his own selfish interest. 

Now, then, Christian Socialists say, if 
love is the divine law of life, if men are 
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meant to be brothers and helpers instead 
of rivals and hurters of each other, if Jesus 
Christ meant what he said, and spoke 
with any authority when he said of love 
to God with the whole heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, and love to neighbor as to 
self, “On these two hang all the law and 
the prophets,” then there is a possible 
social organization in which economic 
relations shall be moral and wholly be- 
neficent, in which men shall not cut the 
ground from under each other’s feet for 
the sake of private gain, and in which the 
economic monstrosities that mark our 
present industrial system cannot exist. It 
is the assumption of the Christian Socialist 
that the spirit of Christianity as it was 
taught and exemplified by Jesus Christ is 
practicable down to the smallest, most 
purely commercial transaction between 
man and man, and that to the require- 
ments of this spirit the people as they 
grow enlightened will steadily and ever 
more completely adjust the whole ma- 
chinery of government and industry. 
Now, it may be asked, if scientific 
Socialism and Christian Socialism are 
economically identical, why use the adjec- 
tive “ Christian’? Because the Christian 
Socialist puts the spirit or temper which 
is characteristic of Christ before econom- 
ics. He would have that spirit create 
and inform economics. He believes that 
Christian and scientific economics are, 
or should be, identical. He aims not at 
social revolution, but at social evolution 
along the line of that idea and sentiment 
of human brotherhood, which, because 
it is divine, is at once the most beneficent 
and the mostrational. Christian Social- 
ists believe that Christianity is not a 
mere annex to the secular occupations 
of men, —a private chapel for occasional 
use, — but that it is a “spirit and life” 
which is to qualify and guide all human 
action. Unfortunately it is not uncom- 
mon for professed Christians to say that 
“religion is religion, and business is busi- 
ness’’; but Christian Socialists hold that 
there is no sanctity attaching to the 
house of worship that ought not to attach 
to the Chamber of Commerce, and that 
men should regard each other as be- 
nevolently in their mutual relations in in- 
dustry and trade as they are assumed to 


do when gathered about the same com- 
munion table. 

But many say, “ All Christians hold to 
the obligation of love to our neighbor as 
to ourselves. What has this to do with 
Socialism?” Just this: the quintessence 
of Socialism morally is love between man 
and man as the ruling motive of action. 
The quintessence of Socialism econom- 
ically is co-operation of each with all in 
those industries which produce the sus- 
tenance of individual and social life. It 
is entirely possible to separate the spirit 
of Socialism from the method by which 
at any moment men may seek to realize 
that spirit in the constitution of society. 
But Christian Socialists believe that only 
by some form of co-operative industry 
can the true spirit express itself and at- 
tain the desired end of the good of all at 
the involuntary expense of none. 

It is true that all Christians theoreti- 
cally believe in the obligation of love. In 
form, certainly, they accept the teachings 
of Jesus Christ on the relations of men to 
each other. But the Christian Socialist 
asks, does any one need to ponder long 
the actual state of the world socially and 
economically in order to perceive that in 
the industrial and economic relations of 
men the principle of love does not pre- 
vail and is not suffered to prevail? Is it 
not apparent to the candid mind, that 
our industrial system, with its professed 
liberty of competition and its actual in- 
dustrial and commercial despotisms, is 
distinctly mo¢ the expression of the Chris- 
tian principle? 

Since my task is mainly one of defi- 
nition and interpretation, I may be al- 
lowed to quote somewhat at length from 
that renowned Christian scholar, Brooke 
Foss Westcott, D. D., bishop of Durham. 
In an address to the Church Congress 
in Hull, England, Oct. 1, 1890, Bishop 
Westcott said : — 

“The term ‘ Socialism ’ has been discredited by 
its connection with many extravagant and revolu- 
tionary schemes; but it is a term which needs to 
be claimed for nobler uses. It has no necessary 
affinity with any form of violence or confiscation 
or class selfishness. . . . Socialism is the opposite 
of individualism, and it is by contrast with indi- 
vidualism that the true character of Socialism can 
best be discerned. Individualism and Socialism 
correspond with opposite views of humanity. In- 
dividualism regards humanity as made up of dis- 
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connected or warring atoms; Socialism regards it 
as an organic whole, a vital unity formed by the 
combination of contributory members mutually 
interdependent. It follows that Socialism differs 
from individualism both in method and in aim. 
The method of Socialism is co-operation; the 
method of individualism is competition. The one 
negards man as working with man for a common 
end; the other regards man as working against 
man for private gain. The aim of Socialism is 
the fulfilment of service; the aim of individualism 
is the attainment of some personal advantage, 
riches, place, or fame. Socialism seeks such an 
organization of life as shall secure for every one 
the most complete development of his powers; 
individualism seeks primarily the satisfaction of 
the particular wants of each one, in the hope that 
the pursuit of private interest will in the end se- 
cure public welfare.” 


The address concludes with these 
striking words : — 

“The proof of Christianity which is prepared 
by God, as I believe, for our times, is a Christian 
society filled with one spirit in two forms, right- 
eousness and love.” 


Many will approve this last statement 
who refuse to give even a candid thought 
to Christian Socialism. Do they not 
filled with 
righteousness and love, it must be struc- 
turally a very different society from that 
which now exists? Christian Socialism 
is a movement toward the realization of 
such a society as Dr. Westcott has 
described, by the endeavor simultaneously 
to bring the Church to the true point of view 
morally, —the point of view given by 
Jesus Christ, —and to create in Christian 
minds that degree of economic enlighten- 
ment which will make political action for 
economic ends rational and beneficent. 
It iscommon, and it is very easy, to sneer 
at Christian Socialists as visionaries, or to 
denounce them as revolutionary. In 
their fundamental idea they are visionary 
only as Jesus Christ was visionary, as the 
apostles and martyrs and prophets have 
been visionary. As to their practical 
aim they fearlessly subject themselves to 
the severest scientific criticism, with the 
disposition and purpose to adjust their 
methods to the necessary implications of 
all clearly determined economic facts. 
They believe that the better social order 
will come as a true product of moral and 
spiritual influences and in conformity 
with the laws of organic social develop- 
ment, They are not looking for any 


perceive that, if society is 


“‘fool’s Paradise,’ but they do expect 
that the Kingdom of God will come, that it 
is coming, through divinely guided human 
endeavor, and that in that Kingdom, 
even in its nascent form, there will be an 
approximate realization of the law of 
love ; and that the Golden Rule will be 
no longer an impracticable and unat- 
tempted ideal in the sphere of man’s 
industrial relations, but a formula for 
universal conduct. They do hold that 
the logic of social evolution, as a divine 
process in humanity, makes it not only 
probable but inevitable that, as slavery 
yielded to feudalism and feudalism to 
economic individualism with its attendant 
features of wage-labor, competition, and 
increasing capitalistic domination, so the 
present system must be and will be dis- 
placed by a system under which economic 
production and distribution will be se- 
cured by the co-operation of all members 
of the state for the good of all. They hold, 
moreover, that economic combination, as 
defined by Schiiffle, will not repress but, 
on the contrary, will emancipate individu- 
ality, giving it opportunity and scope 
for the fullest development; that it will 
not destroy competition, but will purify 
it and restrict it to its proper field; and 
that it wil] invade no rights, but, instead, 
will make possible the realization of 
fundamental rights. Christian Socialism 
puts emphasis on the worth of man 
rather than on the worth of any material 
possession ; and it places duties before 
rights, because the fulfilment of duties is 
the necessary condition for the free and 
beneficent exercise of rights. ‘The law of 
love is determinative of both duties and 
rights. It is not only the basis and 
spring of ethics, but also the univer- 
sal moral test. Christian Socialism is 
grounded in the universality of the Chris- 
tian ethics; apart from that principle it 
has no reason of being. 

In the following pages I propose to 
take up in detail some of the obstructions 
that lie in the way of a candid considera- 
tion of my theme. “ Truth is the strong 
thing.”” My main endeavor shall be to 
prepare the minds of readers for an 
honest and unprejudiced investigation of 
Christian Socialism, and, if possible to 
stimulate them to such investigation, 
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rather than to persuade them to accept 
any theory. 

1. The first of these obstructions is 
the instinctive and unreasoning conserva- 
tism, which prevents many men from see- 
ing or even suspecting that there can be 
any social order other than that with 
which they are familiar by experience. 
Are intelligent readers unaware of the 
fact that the system of wage-labor is 
but of yesterday? The economic and 
industrial institutions of men are no 
more fixed than their political institutions. 
In Europe, generally, absolute monarchy 
was supplanted by constitutional mon- 
archy only a century ago. The mediz- 
val forms of industry and of land tenure 
gave way to the beginnings of free labor 
and competitive industry, that is, free 
competitive individualism, in the decade 
of the last century marked by the French 
Revolution. Thomas Kirkup truly says 


that “ Free private ownership of land, the 
free right to choose what industry you 
please, and to follow it as you please, 
have, even in Western Europe, come into 
force only since 


1789.” The present 
social and economic order is only a stage 
in the long process of social development. 
It certainly is not the last. 


“ God plants us where we grow,” 


said Browning; and ‘Tennyson, another 
of the prophet-poets of our century, has 
said with Shakespearian force : — 

“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 


And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


The custom or the dogma that was 
good yesterday may not be good to-day. 
Because humanity is alive, it must grow, 
and because it is capable of ideals, and 
is guided by God, it must be progressive. 
It is in the highest degree rational to ex- 
pect changes in methods of industry. 
No one can study the social life of our 
time without perceiving that society is 
actually in process of transition. ‘The 
deep-lying tendency of social life is 
steadily away from the extreme economic 
individualism which characterized the 
first half of this century. The social 
order has ceased to be one of pure com- 
petitive individualism, and a new order, 
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call it what you will, — economic syncre- 
tism, collectivism, centralized capitalism, 
state socialism, or nationalism, — is capsu- 
late in the present. 

It is no longer a question whether we 
shall have Socialism or not. The ques- 
tion is simply, How much shall we have ? 
The bugbear of timid minds is already 
here. A little reflection will make this 
apparent to the dullest intellect. In a 
republic, or a country that is practically 
republican or democratic in its govern- 
ment, like England, there are inevitable 
Socialistic elements, though as _ yet, 
through the persistence of archaic ideas 
concerning the relation of the government 
to the people, these Socialistic elements 
are not generally recognizedas such. The 
army, navy, postal service, highways, 
parks, schools, municipal sanitation, in 
many cases municipal light and water 
service, factory and railway legislation, 
and hundreds of other elements and 
functions of public life, are distinctly So- 
cialistic in their nature. England fur- 
nishes, perhaps, the most notable ex- 
ample of the present rapid progess toward 
Socialism, as evinced by the steadily in- 
creasing extent of its actual municipal 
and national collectivism. Says Mr. 
Sidney Webb : — 

“ The innumerable multiplicity of services now 
performed by the local governing authorities 
makes it indeed impossible to record them all, 
and causes the English government, in its various 
ramifications, to be by far the largest direct em- 
ployer of labor in the country. Besides our inter- 
national relations and the army, navy, police and 
the courts of justice, the community now carries 
on for itself, in some par: or another of these 
islands, the post-office, telegraphs, carriage of 
small commodities, coinage, surveys, the regula- 
tion of the currency and note issue, the provision 
of weights and measures, the making, sweeping, 
lighting, and repairing of the streets, roads, and 
bridges, life insurance, the grant of annuities, 
shipbuilding,” etc. 


The passage is too long to give in full, 
but Mr. Webb mentions nearly one hun- 
dred important particulars, and then 
adds : — 


“ Every one of these functions, including even 
the army, navy, police, and courts of justice, was 
at one time left to private enterprise, and was a 
source of legitimate individual investment of cap- 
ital. Step by step the community has absorbed 
them wholly or partially, and the area of private 
exploitation has been lessened.” 
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Mr. Herbert Spencer is right: England 
is rapidly drifting into Socialism. And 
it must be said that England was never 
better governed than it is to-day, and no 
nation is more vigorously and effectively 
grappling with its own social problems 
than the English nation. Yet it must 
also be said that very many Englishmen 
do not perceive the meaning of the 
changes which are taking place about 
them. It is an amusing but not at all 
a fancy sketch that Mr. Webb draws in 
these words :— 


“ The ‘ practical man,’ oblivious or contemptu- 
ous of any theory of the social organism or general 
principles of social organization, has been forced, 
by the necessities of the time, into an ever-deep- 
ening collectivist channel. Socialism, of course, 
he still rejects and despises. The individualist city 
councillor will walk along the municipal pave- 
ment, lit by municipal gas and cleansed by muni- 
cipal brooms, with municipal water, and seeing by 
the municipal clock in the municipal market that 
he is too early to meet his children coming from 
the municipal school hard by the county lunatic 
asylum and municipal hospital, will use the 
national telegraph system to tell them not to walk 
through the municipal park, but to come by the 
municipal tramway, to meet him in the municipal 
reading-room, by the municipal art gallery, 
museum and library, where he intends to con- 
sult some of the national publications in order to 
prepare his next speech in the municipal town 
hall, in favor of the nationalization of canals and 
the increase of the government control over the 
railway system. ‘Socialism, sir,’ he will say, 
‘don’t waste the time of a practical man by your 
fantastic absurdities. Self-help, sir, individual self- 
help, that’s what’s made our city what it is.’ ”’ 


The increasing tendency of the times, 
say the Christian Socialists, is toward So- 
cialism ; and this tendency, they affirm, 
attests at once the progressiveness of the 
human species, industrially as well as po- 
litically, and the slowly growing con- 
sciousness that the community or the 
state is organically one; and only that 
social system is sound which contemplates 
and provides for the health and comfort 
and free development of all its members. 

That many men are blind to the signs 
of the times and deaf to the voices of 
prophecy all about us is not strange. It 
has been so in the past. 

“ Not an ear in court or market 

Hears the low, foreboding cry 
Of those crises, God's stern winnowers, 
From whose feet earth’s chaff must fly. 
Never seems the choice momentous 
Till the judgment has passed by.” 
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A different and a more peaceful crisis 
than that of which Lowell sang is upon 
us. It is the part of wisdom to prepare 
for it by seeking to know the real facts 
and forces of our present industrial sys- 
tem, and the nature of the changes that 
are now going on, and to aid in making 
the transition tranquil and beneficent. 

2. A second obstruction to the candid 
consideration of Christian Socialism is 
the lingering force of certain economic 
dogmas that upon examination prove to 
be economic fallacies. ‘The only one I 
need to mention here is that one so often 
quoted as if it had biblical authority, 
“Competition is the life of trade.” So 
far is this from being true, that the con- 
trary is true. Unlimited competition is 
the death of legitimate trade. An able 
article in the “orwm for December, 1891, 
luminously demonstrates this. But it 
needs no demonstration beyond that of 
experience. The larger part of the 
economic legislation of the last fifty years 
has been to restrain and limit competi- 
tion. ‘Competition is war.” Unre- 
strained it cuts the ground from under 
the feet of the weaker tradesmen and 
manufacturers, and it pares down wages 
to the lowest point at which the laborer 
can live and work. One of the ablest 
of recent American economists, Prof. J. 
B. Clark, says: ‘ Competition without 
moral restraints is a monster.’ Free 
competition, hailed at first as economic 
emancipation and the panacea of all in- 
dustrial ills, soon proved itself, first a 
doubtful benefit and then a positive evil. 
Says Prof. Clark: “ The purely competi- 
tive system of industry has had its youth, 
its manhood, and its decrepitude. It has 
developed, first, a conservative rivalry, 
then a sharp and destructive contest, and, 
finally, a movement toward consolidation 
and monopoly.” The recent rapid 
formation of “trusts” in the spheres 
both of production and of distribution 
demonstrates that competition has be- 
come intolerable, and the very men who 
once loudly advocated competition as a 
sound economic principle have been the 
first to destroy competition by creating 
gigantic monopolies. ‘The situation to- 
day is immensely significant. Competi- 
tion has stimulated the invention of 
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labor-saving machines and enormously 
increased power to produce and to dis- 
tribute. In that fact lies its temporary 
and only historic justification. But the 
“trust,” the child of the competitive sys- 
tem, now turns and destroys its parent. 

The purely competitive principle, when 
tried by the higher ethics, is proved im- 
moral. A well-known student of eco- 
nomic sciences says : — 


‘“‘ The free play of individual interests tends to 
force the moral sentiment pervading any trade 
down to the level of that which characterizes the 
worst man who can maintain himself in it. So 
far as morals are concerned, it is the character of 
the worst men and not of the best men that gives 
color to business society.” 


I may quote from this writer, Prof. 
Henry C. Adams, of Michigan University, 
a single illustration of this startling state- 
ment : — 


“ Suppose that of ten manufacturers nine have 
a keen appreciation of the evils that flow from 
protracted labor on the part of women and 
children, and, were it in their power, would 
gladly produce cottons without destroying family 
life, and without setting in motion those forces 
that must ultimately result in race-deterioration. 
But the tenth man has no such apprehensions. 
The claims of family life, the rights of childhood, 
and the maintenance of social well-being are but 
words to him. He measures success wholly by 
the rate of profit, and controls his business solely 
with a view to grand sales. If now the state 
stand as an unconcerned spectator, whose only 
duty is to put down a riot when a strike occurs 
(a duty which government in this country is giv- 
ing up to private management), the nine men 
will be forced to conform to the methods adopted 
by the one. Their goods come into competition 
with his goods, and we who purchase do not in- 
quire under what conditions they were manufac- 
tured. In this manner it is that men of the 
lowest character have it in their power to give 
the moral tone to the entire business community.” 


Under the competitive system many a 
business man feels impelled to say, when 
confronted with the evils which appear 
in industrial life down even to the utmost 


horrors of “ sweating ”’: “1 am powerless, 
however much I might desire to manage 
my business on any other principle than 
that of getting the most out of the men 
for the least money,”’ Under such cir- 
cumstances it is manifestly the duty of 
all the people to protect the some who 
are the victims of a system that is 
founded on “ self-interest,” that is, on 
private greed. Socialism recognizes the 
bad morals and the bad economics for 
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the whole people of the competitive 
system, and is ostensibly a complete 
remedy for those twin evils. It does 
not destroy competition in the right 
sense, but it aims to elevate it to an 
honorable emulation, a fair and friendly 
rivalry. In the language of Thomas 
Kirkup, the Scotch economist, under 
Socialism, “the widest recognition of 
merit would be a possible and desirable 
thing. It would be a control of society 
by the best for the good of the whole. 
There would be competition for social 
distinctions and rewards, but that com- 
petition which places at hazard the daily 
bread of so many of the industrious 
people would, Socialists hope, be en- 
tirely abolished.” 

3. The last obstruction to candid con- 
sideration and just treatment of Christian 
Socialism, which I shall mention, is the 
misconceptions concerning Socialism 
which, for various reasons, possess many 
minds. Among these misconceptions 
are : — 

(1.) The notion that Socialism in- 
volves spoliation, or invasion of indi- 
vidual rights in property. Ex-Senator 
Ingalls, who facetiously described him- 
self as ‘a statesman out of a job,” is 
credited with saying that “statistics 
show that over ninety per cent of men 
fail in life.” There is an element of 
truth in this estimate. A very large pro- 
portion of men who engage in manufac- 
turing or mercantile pursuits do fail to 
realize a fortune, and many fail even of 
a competence ; while it is a sad fact that 
large numbers sink into positive indi- 
gence. ‘The chief explanation of this 
fact is found in the competitive system. 
The weak men and the ill-furnished men 
are pushed to the wall. The track of 
every monopoly is strewn with the wrecks 
of ruined enterprises. But the ex-senator 
goes on to say that ‘Socialists propose to 
dispossess the ten per cent, who have 
succeeded, and put the ninety per cent 
who have failed on top to manage affairs.” 
It is difficult to understand how a man of 
Senator Ingalls’s intelligence could make 
a statement so ridiculous and so entirely 
contrary to truth as to suggest extreme 
disingenuousness or unpardonable igno- 
rance on his part. 
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It is inconceivable to a candid and 
reasonably well-informed man that Chris- 
tian Socialism, which is based on the 
ethics of the New Testament, should in- 
volve so radical a self-contradiction as 
the invasion of any individual right. So- 
cialism is not communism. “Christian 
Socialists,” says a recent writer on this 
subject, “believe in every man’s having 
his own house, his own home, his own 
furnishings, his own personal belongings, 
his own ancestral and family effects, his 
own money.” Socialism does contem- 
plate that land and capital (including in 
this last term the instruments of produc- 
tion) shall be under collective or co- 
operative management, and that thus the 
fruits of joint labor, and the unearned 
increment in value of land, which the 
community and no individual creates, 
shall be distributed according to some 
good and equitable principle, so that the 
many shall not be deprived of what the 
many produce. But it contemplates also 


that each shall be free to use his share as 
he pleases, and that there shall be invio- 
lable private property in wealth devoted 


to consumption and enjoyment in food, 
clothing, houses, and arts. “It is quite 
consistent with the theory of Socialism,” 
as Mr. Kirkup has pointed out, “ that 
there should be private ownership of land 
and capital, provided it be under collec- 
tive and equitable control. The tendency 
of rational Socialism is . . entirely 
opposed to interference with pr:vate in- 
terests and individual freedom. Its prin- 
ciple is industrial organization with a view 
to the free development of men in truth, 
goodness, and beauty.” 

(2.) A second misconception is the 
notion that Socialism restricts or destroys 
individuality. On the contrary, it makes 
the free development of individuality 
possible. Under the system of wage la- 
bor, subject to competitive capitalism, 
individuality is repressed. The individ- 
ual operative under the highly differen- 
tiated labor-system of modern manu- 
facture is drilled into a tool with a single 
edge. He is part of a machine. He 
has no scope in his vocation, and under 
the stress of competitive industry he can 
have no avocation that will give vent and 
play to his whole nature as a man. It 
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has been shown that from four to five 
hours of labor in every working day by 
every able-bodied man in the community 
would produce all the sustenance of every 
sort required by the whole community. 
Yet under our present system millions of 
men and women and even children toil 
from ten to fourteen hours of every week- 
day ; and meanwhile there are hundreds 
of thousands who live or starve in en- 
forced idleness, and other hundreds of 
thousands who languish in voluntary idle- 
ness or fill their days with selfish and 
costly pleasures. The chill here and 
the fever there, the congestion in this 
part of the national body and the anemia 
in that part, are evidences of radical ill- 
health. Socialism is a_ constitutional 
remedy that proposes to equalize the cir- 
culation and set free every organ in the 
functional liberty of general health. It 
must not be forgotten that Christian So- 
cialism is a moral as well as economic 
remedy. ‘Through the practical applica- 
tion of the law of love, it seeks the sub- 
stitution of that co-operation between all 
the members of society which will make 
possible the fullest development of each 
in all that goes to make up a full, rounded 
manhood and womanhood. Brotherhood 
will not destroy individuality, and a so- 
cial state that is an organized brotherhood 
will set free individual powers that now 
are cramped and fettered or wholly sup- 
pressed by the organized selfishness of 
an immoral competitive system. 

(3-) A third misconception is the 
notion that Socialism demands and 
promises equality of possessions. It is 
conceived as a grand scheme for divid- 
ing up the sum total of public wealth into 
as many equal parts as there are individ- 
uals in the state; and elaborate argu- 
ments are set forth to prove that on this 
basis every individual on the day of the 
division would have only a few hundred 
dollars, and that on the next day the few 
people would have many dollars and the 
many people would have none. It is 
difficult to be patient with men who are 
guilty of such absurd caricature. Social- 
ism proposes nothing of the kind. Nor 
does it involve any such distribution of 
the fruits of labor as would ignore the 
differences between genius and dulness, 
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or between skill and ineptitude. There 
is no righteous scheme of social organiza- 
tion that saves the wilfully idle and 
thriftless from the penalty of their crime 
against universal law. Socialism does 
not discriminate against the diligent and 
forehanded men and women whose indus- 
try builds the structure of our material 
civilization, nor against the brains and 
taste and insight that make our civiliza- 
tion significant and valuable. Dead-beats 
and lawless marauders who prey on 
society can find no comfort in Christian 
or scientific Socialism. But Socialism 
does demand equality of opportunity 
for all, as far as that equality is dependent 
‘on human influence and action. ‘The 
mute protest against the present system 
of nearly or quite a million men who ask 
the privilege of doing some honest labor 
that they may eat a piece of honest bread, 
and afford sustenance and shelter to their 
wives and children, is alone an unanswer- 
able condemnation of the present sys- 
tem. ‘The pre-emption of industry and 
land by individualistic and monopolistic 
capital creates a proletariat, shuts the 


door in the face of the proletariat, and 
causes this anomaly, that every day hun- 
dreds of children are born in Christen- 
dom for whom there is no foot of God’s 
earth where they can stand and freely 
fight out with nature the battle of their 


lives. There are a thousand reasons why 
this is so, but there is no moral justifica- 
tion for its continuance. ‘The earth is 
man’s because it is the Lord’s, and 
society owes it to God and to itself that 
the children of men shall have such 
equality of opportunity as society ruled 
by righteousness and love can give. 
But equality of opportunity includes 
much more than a chance to live; it 
includes equality of intellectual and 
moral opportunity. Our public school 
system is a recognition of this right and 
at least a partial provision for its free 
exercise. 

(4.) Finally, I notice the miscon- 
ception that Socialism is destructive of 
the motive to work, to invent, to advance, 
and to excel. It is said that only a com- 
petitive system furnishes sufficient motives 
for the attainment of individual excel- 
lence in any form of achievement. ‘This 
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misconception is based on the assump- 
tion that the main and only permanent 
motive of human nature is selfishness. 
To believe this is to admit at once that, 
as the philosopher whom Emerson quotes, 
said, “ Mankind is a damned rascal.” 
The contradiction of this slander against 
human nature is given by history. It is 
given by experience. It is given in 
every community and every home, in 
every mission field and every church, in 
every hospital and every trade union, 
The greatest achievements for the good 
of man have been wrought by love, and 
not by selfishness. The most beneficent 
inventions, the noblest works of art, and 
the finest flowers of literature are the 
product of a higher and purer motive 
than selfishness. Instead of paralyzing 
invention, a better social organization 
would stimulate invention. Instead of 
fettering genius, it would set genius free 
to work more beneficently. It is the 
sharp and incessant struggle for bread 
and material possessions, which a com- 
petitive system necessitates or incites, 
that holds back the largest possibilities of 
human genius and talent. Surely the 
motive of selfishness is not as strong as 
the motive of love. Every mother who 
gives her life for her baby, every patriot 
who sacrifices his life for his country, 
every man and woman who has tasted the 
joy of serving and helping others in the 
grim battle of life, is an affirmation that 
love is regal and unconquerabie. 

The worst feature of the argument for 
the perpetuation of competitive social 
life is its persistent pessimism and misan- 
thropy. Christian Socialism plants itself 
squarely on the truth that man is the 
child of God, that God is love, and that 
therefore men are brothers and are 
meant to be helpers of each other in the 
progressive realization of the Kingdom of 
God. 

Let the cynics sneer and the votaries 
of selfishness denounce this thought of 
human life as a dream. It is a glorious 
dream. It is a divinely inspired dream. 
It is a dream that will haunt the imagina- 
tions of men and stir their hearts and in- 
spire their endeavors until the long strug- 
gle of humanity, in its battle march from 
the nomadism of the savage to the or- 
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dered and peaceful and beneficent civ- 
ilization of the Republic of God, shall 
draw to a close, and human society shall 
fulfil the sublime prophecy of that apoc- 


alyptic symbol, the city “that lieth four- 
square,” i rhich “ th shall 1 
square,” in whic there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain.” 


EXPERIENCES DURING MANY YEARS. 


By Benjamin Penhallow Shillaber. 


VI.— Continued. 


Lincoln, Frank P. Blair (afterwards 

the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President), who had been instrumental in 
securing that result,— through a wish to 
elevate the poor whites of the South, 
whom he deemed to be kept down below 
the negro by the system of slavery, which 
he wished to abolish for this reason, -— was 
tendered a dinner by the Republicans of 
Boston, to be given at the Parker House 
ona Saturday evening. It being meet 
that the Gaze¢fe should have a report, the 
duty devolved upon me to prepare it. 
The price of tickets was three dollars, and 
it was a grave precedent to establish fora 
reporter to pay for a junketing; for as 
George Marden, of the Lowell Courier, 
said on one occasion,— 


A FTER the first election of Abraham 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
When printers on a bender have to pay.” 

But I went all the same, and knowing 
that Governor N. P. Banks was to preside, 
who knew me very well, I prepared myself 
with a toast before I went, thinking it 
possible that I might be called upon, 
in which case I could let myself down 
easily. As soon as I looked upon the 
distinguished assembly, composed of the 
flower of Boston’s intellect and eloquence, 
I laughed at my ridiculous presumption 
in deeming that I should be singled out 
for a speech. 

The dinner concluded, the speaking 
was inaugurated by remarks from Gov- 
ernor Banks, and after one or two had fol- 
lowed him, he turned his eyes in the direc- 
tion of Judge Thomas Russell, who sat half- 
way down the table (which was of oval 
form, the outside only filled, while I oc- 
cupied the inside, exclusively, taking 


notes), and saying there was “ one pres- 
ent” who had won renown as a jurist, an 
orator, a @fferateur,a patriot, a philanthro- 
pist, and other high characteristics, at 
which the Judge pulled down his white 
vest. “ And now,” continued the governor, 
“T have the honor of introducing to 
you’? —turning suddenly about — “ the 
Rev. Thomas Starr King™’’ Mr. King, 
though pale as death, sprang to his feet, 
but without any discomposure replied 
that he had heard there was honor among 
thieves, but should never hereafter ascribe 
that merit to politicians, for he had 
been promised immunity from speech- 
making before he came there ; but being 
on the point of leaving for California, and 
full of the subject, he poured out a flood 
of eloquence surpassing all his previous 
efforts, which electrified his audience. 

At the close of King’s speech, about 
nine o’clock, the governor and the guest 
of the evening went out, leaving Hon. 
Josiah Quincy in the chair. I felt still 
greater immunity from being called upon, 
being assured that Mr. Quincy did not 
know me, and hence my toast was _need- 
less. As soon as he had become well 
warmed in the chair, it wasvoted that the 
Atlantic Club, then dining in another part 
of the building, should be invited in. The 
invitation was accepted, and presently 
there entered a party whose members 
had for years distinguished the name of 
Boston: Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, Emer- 
son, Longfellow, Whipple, R. H. Dana, 
and others not quite so famous, who were 
most rapturously welcomed. I had never 
seen so distinguished an assemblage be- 
fore, and gave it the tribute of my pro- 
found admiration and respect. 
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As soon as the new arrivals were seated, 
Mr. Quincy called upon Mr. Lowell for 
some remarks, which, without declining, he 
made funny and brief, comparing himself 
to a bird called the “ dipper,” of which his 
friend Agassiz could tell them, whose 
principal characteristic was, “as soon as 
he was up he was down”; Holmes gave 
in response two lines from one of his own 
poems ; Agassiz spoke a few words in 
favor of making Harvard College a uni- 
versity ; Emerson gave a short, rambling 
talk ; and Dana made the only speech, at- 
tacking Quincy as perpetual chairman on 
every occasion, saying that if he should 
suddenly arrive at the Feejee Islands he 
would not be surprised to find him pre- 
siding over a feast of baked missionary. 
The laugh having subsided, Mr. Quincy 
said, “I will give you as a toast, ‘The 
Poetry of New England: Our Days are 
made better by the Voices of the Night,’ 
and calling upéh Mr. Longfellow to re- 
spond, sat down. Mr. Longfellow sat 
looking into space as immovable as the 
Sphinx, for he was not a ready speaker, 
until Mr. Quincy sprang to his relief, 
saying, “ If we cannot have aresponse from 
a Longfellow, we will see what a good 
fellow can do. I call upon Mrs. Parting- 
ton, Mr. Shillaber, of the Gazette.” Fancy 
my astonishment! Anybody might have 
knocked me down with a slung shot, as 
some one else has said. I choked down 
my astonishment and fear, and rose to 
my feet, remarking that Mrs. Partington 
had got me into a great many entan- 
glements, but none more intricate, or 
more agreeable, than this; but before 
I came, I had feared something like 
this, and had prepared myself for the 
occasion.” This was received with 
laughter and applause, and then I told 
them I had a word to say in praise of the 
“Union,” if they would hear it, and tak- 
ing out my toast, I read : — 


THE UNION. 


That which meets at the festive board, 
Cemented by good dinners, 
When harmony is all restored 
Twixt Republicans and sinners. 
When party strife is all forgot, 
And party lines confounded, 
And hate with popping corks is shot, 
Or in good liquor drownded. 


And this the Union that I sing, 
And in its cause am zealous: 

The Union whence good feelings spring — 
The Union of good fellows. 


Had the fates conceived the plan, and 
Mr. Quincy and myself put our heads to- 
gether to frame a fitting response to his 
toast, nothing could have been more apt. 
As a coincidence it was remarkable. 
My audience keenly appreciated it, and 
upon my leaving the hall, Mr. Lowell 
kindly complimented me in the rotunda, 
putting himself in the way for doing it, 
and I went to the office a very happy 
man ; but this is the only time the world 
has heard the story. 

* * * * * 


Incidents great and small come to me 
confusedly in infinite numbers, as I recall 
those busy and happy days on the old 
Gazette, delightful to think of with those 
associated with them; but they must 
remain as personal memories, ill arranged 
and dateless, but there all thesame. One 
distinct memory obtains of listening to 
Thackeray’s lectures ; but the connection 
regarding the time has left me, the per- 
formance alone remaining, which is a joy 
forever. ‘To me it revives a picture of a 
famous man, perhaps in his sixties, with 
benevolent face framed in white hair, his 
massive head bent over his reading desk 
in the Melodeon. He spoke without ges- 
ture or flourish of any sort, his voice gentle, 
musical, and very distinct, with hardly a 
change in its inflection, and yet every 
touch of humor and pathos fell upon ap- 
preciative ears as distinctly as the tones of 
abell. It is acharming recollection, most 
vividly entertained. 

My position on the press gave me the 
entrée to all entertainments that offered, 
and I enjoyed to the top of my bent the 
occasions that presented themselves for 
witnessing and listening to the grandest 
impersonations of the dramatic and lyric 
stage. 

On one occasion I went to Providence 
with the Boston Theatre company, with 
Charlotte Cushman as star, where she was 
to play “ Meg Merrilies.”” I was upon the 
stage when the scene was on in which 
Meg appears to Dinmont and Harry 
Bertram, and sings her weird witch 
song while leaning on her staff. I was 
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standing in the wing by which she was to 
make her exit, admiring her sturdy and 
vigorous action in that exciting scene, 
and was prepared to say so as she glided 
towards me; but when she reached the 
spot where I was standing alone, I saw 
that she was completely exhausted and 
would have fallen had I not caught her, 
in all her rags, in my extended arms. 
There was no chair upon which I could 
place her, and so I held her until she 
was sufficiently recovered to bear her own 
weight. ‘The audience so enthusiastically 
applauding in front little dreamt of the 
strange scene being enacted at the wings. 
‘That was my first performance upon any 
dramatic stage, and the last. 

Among the actors of that day was one 
who played inferior parts, named Watson, 
from Portsmouth, N.H., a queer genius 
in his way, reckless and very funny, who 
bore the title of “Governor Dorr,” hav- 
ing, I believe, been one of Governor Dorr’s 
soldiers at Chepachet, R. I., during that 
short political rebellion. One of his 
boasts was, that he had “played with 
Forrest,” and he described an incident, 
with great humor, wherein he had brought 
down upon himself that great actor’s ire. 
‘They were playing “ Metamora”’ at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in which Governor Dorr was 
cast as captain of the Puritan band sent 
out to capture the Wampanoag chieftan, as 
those familiar with the play will remember. 
Forrest was very particular in having every 
play properly rehearsed, and on the day 
before “‘ Metamora ”’ was to be represented 
in the evening all the actors were as- 
sembled except Governor Dorr, who, after 
some delay, came upon the stage eating an 
apple. This provoked Forrest, who was 
very irritable, and he fiercely commanded 
the offender to leave the stage until he 
had * finished his swill.”” He accordingly 
went off eating his apple, and another 
quarter of an hour’s delay was the con- 
sequence, which made the great actor 
more irritable, and he vented his indigna- 
tion upon the culprit, who received it, 
however, without shrinking. 

When the scene was presented in the 
evening, the Puritan band, consisting of 
six Or seven supernumeraries (the last 
one of the line as thin as a rail), made 
the raid on the wigwam of Metamora, who 


was absent, leaving Mrs. Metamora to the 
mercy of the assailing party. ‘They had 
surrounded the wigwam, when suddenly 
the chief appeared upon a bank, arrayed 
in all the glory of paint and feathers, and 
having at his shoulder a bran new two 
hundred dollar rifle. He shouted in 
tones of thunder, — 

“ Which of you has lived long enough ?”’ 

It was a startling question, and be- 
tokened danger, but Governor Dorr was 
equal to the demand. He paused the 
number of seconds allotted to the scene, 
and then, glancing down the line of his 
command to the thin man in the rear, 
pointed energetically towards him as the 
one he would select for the sacrifice. 
The house saw the motion, and in the 
shout that rose from pit to dome, Forrest 
was forgotten, still standing with his rifle at 
his shoulder, and it was some time before 
order was restored. It scored a great 
point for Governor Dorr, but as he told 
me, he thought it would be better to rest 
on his laurels, and he took a flat-boat next 
morning, before Forrest was up, for a sail 
down the Ohio. 

I had the opportunity afforded me of 
“passing in” a friend now and then at 
the theatres, and on one occasion, when 
some celebrated opera company was on 
the boards, I met my pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Psalter, on his way to witness the 
performance. I thought I would save 
the good man the price of a ticket, and 
invited him to go with me, which invita- 
tion he readily accepted. It was at the 
Boston, and as we entered the vestibule, 
the treasurer was just coming out of his 
room. I led my friend up to him and 
introduced him to the official as the “ Rev. 
Mr. Psalter.” To my astonishment, no 
sooner did he hear the name with the 
“Rev.” prefix, than he gave the owner 
of it a familiar thump on the back, 
exclaiming, — 

“Ah, Psalter, my boy, how are you? 
How’s the church?” 

My friend replied with a smile that, as 
far as he knew, it was all right, and we 
entered. To allay my intense mortifica- 
tion, he suggested that the gentleman 
evidently considered that I was joking 
when I gave him the sacred title in such 
a place. This I accepted as reasonable, 
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and as the fiddlers were in full blast pre- 
vious to the rise of the curtain, the per- 
formance soon led to forgetfulness of the 
outrage. 

Next day I met the offender, whose first 
word was the question, “ Was that really 
a clergyman you introduced last night? 
My conduct ‘towards him was villanous, 
but I thought it was one of your infernal 
jokes, and that he was a member of the 
‘church’ of which Tom Gill is bishop.” 
He made profuse apologies, which I duly 
conveyed to the parson. The church 
alluded to existed only in name, but Gill 
was associated with it, by his clerical title, 
though I think there were others who 
likewise bore it. Mr. Gill was a great 
wag, known in all circles, to which he was 
ever welcome. He was as grave as a 
judge in his demeanor, careless and un- 
couth in appearance, but ever ready with 
his wit and philosophy to atone for exter- 
nal defects. When Mr. Everett delivered 


his great oration on Bunker Hill, he took 
occasion to speak of the sons of those 
who had taken part in that memorable 
battle, and called upon them to rise that 


the people might show them honor. Gill, 
who sat near the orator, taking notes, said, 
“My father was in that battle.’ Mr. 
Everett caught the remark, and exclaimed, 
“Here is one who can respond to that, a 
worthy member of an influential profes- 
sion. Rise, I beg you, sir, that the people 
may accord you the honor due to the 
sons of those noble sires,’ or words to 
that effect. But Mr. Gill retained his 
seat and kept on writing. At the close 
of the oration, Mr. Everett asked him why 
he did not rise to the occasion. ‘ Well, 
sir,” replied Gill, “it is true that my father 
fought in the battle of Bunker Hill, but, 
unfortunately, he was on the other side.” 
This was deemed reason sufficient. 

At the formation of the Pierian Sodal- 
ity of Harvard, Mr. Gill went out to 
make some note of it, and the public 
were informed next morning that he 
“went expecting to see a party of students, 
but found them all fvo¢ers.” 


* * * - * 
Through my connection with the press 


I became acquainted with all the artists 
of Boston, whose studios were always 


MANY YEARS. 

open to me. With John Pope, widely 
known afterwards for his fine portraits, I 
was very familiar, and have two portraits 
of his painting early in his career. Bier- 
stadt I knew in New Bedford and New 
York, and S. W. Griggs, Harvey Young, 
Scott, Britcher, Gerry, Thomas Ball, Bick- 
nell, Alvan Clark, and others, I counted as 
friends; and the choice little picture 
gallery I possess is composed of con- 
tributions from most of these. The most 
correct likeness of Daniel Webster, at his 
best, is preserved in the painting by Pope 
in the Charlestown City Hall. Clark left 
art as a profession and became eminent 
for the manufacture of glasses for tele- 
scopes, though he continued painting for 
recreation. Ofthe sculptors were Dr. Rim- 
mer, Thomas Ball, Dexter, and Jackson, 
whose friendship I much prized. Among 
the painters were Morrilier and Petersen, 
whom I especially remember for their 
brilliant genius. ‘The former was a great 
admirer of our neighboring scenery, with 
a preference for Medford. A charming 
little sketch of its vicinity is in my collec- 
tion, and I value it highly. Morrilier was 
a Frenchman, a modest and retiring 
man, and uncomplaining, although the 
world went hard with him and he was poor. 
Petersen was a Dane, whose strong 
marine pictures gave him precedence of 
most artists in hisline. He had beena 
sailor, and there wasa realistic atmosphere 
in the seamanship of his pictures. I have 
one of his, “Boston Light,” which is a 
perfect picture. He died just when his 
fame was assured and there was a glorious 
future reserved for him, his early death 
the cause of deep grief to a wide circle 
of friends. ‘The twin brothers, Cyrus 
and Darius Cobb, whose works have been 
many, but not half appreciated by their 
townsmen, were just coming upon the 
stage. Cyrus Cobb’s picture of ‘“ Christ 
before the Sanhedrin,’ is one of the 
grandest, as I regard it, ever painted. 


VIL. 


Iv was while associated with the Gazette 
that the “call” for my appearance in the 
lecture field grew peremptory; and in 
spite of natural obstacles and entire in- 
experience, through the kind permission 
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and advice of Col. Clapp, I was, after 
much importunity of lecture committees 
and the expenditure of a small fortune in 
postage stamps devoted to refusals, in- 
duced to go, meeting with tolerable suc- 
cess on the rostrum; and obtaining a 
wealth of experience, some of which 
the present opportunity admits of my 
describing. George W. Curtis, I think, 
has said, with regard to lecturing as it was, 
that if one has stood on his head success- 
fully in private, he must do the same in 
public. I found it so. Mrs. Partington 
was the one wanted, but I would not 
make a mountebank of myself. Artemus 
Ward wrote me from Cleveland, “Come 
out here, as the old woman, put on the 
cap and specs, and you will carry the 
town.”’ Josh Billings wrote me, “Trot out 
the old dame.” But I would not, to my 
cost, and sacrificed a fortune for a senti- 
ment. I never met with but one serious 
failure, and that proceeded from illness. 
The range was wide, the occasions many, 
my first flight taking me to the West as 
far as the Mississippi, with Cincinnati 
for my first objective point. . The warmth 
of my reception as a debutant (introduced 
by Proctor, the tragedian) gave me cour- 
age for future endeavor. 

Contemplating my visit to Cincinnati, 
I had procured a letter of introduction 
from Hon. Marshall P. Wilder to Mr. 
Nicholas Longworth of that city, whose 
fame had extended throughout the land as 
a wine producer, and, with my friend, J. 
W. Paine, I paid a visit to the gentleman 
immediately on arriving. His residence 
was just on the edge of civilization, a low 
but picturesque house, and seeing a man 
whom I supposed to be a laborer on the 
premises, I asked to see Mr. Longworth. 
“Well,” said the individual addressed, 
“you can. I am Mr. Longworth.” I] 
presented my credentials, and he re- 
ceived us royally. 

He was asmail man of about sixty, with a 
pleasant face and manner, and after a few 
moments’ conversation, asked me in to 
see the first production of Hiram Powers, 
of whom he_ had been an early patron. 
He apologized for the roughness of the 
work of a boy artist, and then removed 
the gauzy shroud which concealed the 
object on a centre table, revealing the 


exquisite bust of “Genevra.” I was de- 
lighted with the work and the almost 
childish satisfaction Mr. Longworth 
evinced while exhibiting it. He told me 
many anecdotes of the artist with great 
relish. At one time during his earliest 
days there was a popular actor in Cin- 
cinnati who used to sing a comic song 
about “Love and Sausages,” which 
crowded the theatre. One night the cur- 
tain rose for the song, and the actor was 
seen in the well-known position, and was 
welcomed by a round of applause, but he 
did not sing. There he stood as if spell- 
bound, looking out upon the audience, 
and after waiting a few minutes, very pain- 
fully, a few faint hisses were heard, and 
then a volley of applause from his friends, 
amidst which the curtain fell. It rose 
again after a brief time, and the actor 
was seen in the same position, but this 
time he sang his song, which received the 
customary applause. ‘The mystery was, 
that Powers had made a bust of the actor 
in clay, so characteristic that, dressed up 
for the occasion, it had deceived his best 
friends. An excellent bust of Mr. Long- 
worth himself attested likewise to the 
genius of Powers. I found Mr. Long- 
worth a warm lover of art, his rooms hung 
with very fine paintings, of which he was 
more ready to speak than to spend any 
time upon the wine question. 

“ Now,” said he, after a while, “ hav- 
ing seen old Nick, would you like to 
visit the infernal regions before your time 
comes?” I assured him it would give 
me pleasure if he would lead the way, 
and he led me through a very forbidding 
portion of Cincinnati, that looked almost 
bad enough to be the portal of the place 
hinted at, until we arrived at a hillside, 
upon which was erected a broad, low 
brick building, beneath which were the 
wine vaults. 

Taking a lighted candle from a young 
Cerberus, we plunged into the subter- 
ranean depths. Down, down, through the 
dark we went, the dull light flickering 
upon the ponderous arches, and reveal- 
ing upon every hand tier upon tier of cob- 
webbed bottles that a certain peculiar 
sensation of the mouth declared sym- 
pathetically to be wine. ‘Three hundred 
thousand bottles of wine were in these 
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cellars, and one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand to be added yearly. They were down 
where the light of day never penetrated, 
and awaited orders to march out and 
show themselves. 

Threading in and out among the 
arches and down and down into cellar 
after cellar, the way seemed intermi- 
nable, and amid the gloom I almost 
expected to see some furnace suddenly 
burst upon me. We came occasionally 
upon groups of bottles, looking, by the 
light of brazier fires, like hobgoblins. I 
was charmed with the adventure, but more 
particularly with the man who had wrought 
all that I saw. 

On the occasion of a second visit to 
Cincinnati, a month later, after a wide 
circuit in Illinois, I stopped at the Burnet 
House for a night, which was cold and 
stormy. I had retired to my room after 
nine o’clock, being much fatigued by a 
long day’s ride, when I was startled by a 
gentle rap on the door. I was partially 


undressed, and quickly getting into my 
clothes again, unlocked the door, reveal- 
ing to me by the hall light, not very 


brightly burning, a tall man, with a fine 
face, but in most abject condition. His 
clothes were apparently made of gunny 
cloth, out at elbows and very much soiled, 
his coat buttoned tightly up to his chin, 
with no trace of shirt collar visible. It 
would have been altogether out of place 
had it been there. He had a ragged 
straw hat on his head, which he removed, 
revealing an unkempt shock of light hair ; 
his boots were out at the toes, and he was 
decidedly the most miserable looking 
being I had ever seen. I knew he was 
not a robber, for that class of society are 
better clothed ; and without a thought of 
any risk, I asked him in. ‘There was no 
sign of intemperance abeut him, and his 
eyes were perfectly clear and honest as 
he sat telling me his sad story. 

His face looked familiar to me, and 
I was not a little surprised to learn that 
he had been a Boston lawyer of moderate 
practice who had gone West to make his 
fortune, on the promise of one who had 
afterwards deceived him and compro- 
mised his reputation and safety, under 
which circumstances, leaving everything 
behind him, he had fled to Ohio for 


MANY YEARS. 


succor. Listening to his story he found 
his sucker in me, who believed every 
word of it, without a question. ‘Twas 
pitiful, wondrous pitiful,’ and how could 
I for a moment think it untrue? How 
could I doubt the word of a Boston 
lawyer, though under a reduced and rather 
suspicious aspect? Besides, we were 
alone, and he was much the stronger of 
the two. I did not even ask him where 
he got his clothes, which would have been 
a satisfactory thing to know. ‘Then he 
proffered the modest request for a loan 
of twelve dollars to help him on to 
Washington, where he said he expected 
to receive remittances from somewhere. 
I pondered the matter, and _ being 
cautious about producing my money to 
his observing eyes, told him I would 
aid him in the morning, giving him a 
dollar with which to procure lodging for 
the night. 

At nine next morning he appeared 
again, the same dilapidated specimen of 
humanity, but proud-looking, as though 
manhood in him were not extinct, and I 
had the money ready for him. There 
was considerable discount on_ Illinois 
bills, with which alone I was provided, 
and I gave him fourteen dollars, to be 
sure that he should have enough. He 
received it with tears, and in a choking 
voice thanked me, offering his written 
acknowledgment, which I declined to 
receive ; then invoking all of Heaven’s 
choicest blessings upon me, and telling me 
he would pay the debt as soon as I 
returned to Boston, he left me. The 
interview was rather painful, and his ex- 
cessive gratitude oppressed me. 

On my return I inquired for my friend 
and ascertained that he had retired to 
New Hampshire, were he was enjoying 
himself; and after waiting a few weeks 
I wrote him a note asking the return of 
the money I had loaned him. He made 
no reply. I tried him again, and received 
a letter informing me he had sent twenty 
dollars for me to a friend in Boston, and 
intimating that he believed I had re- 
ceived it. I then wrote him, with indig- 
nation, that I should publish the whole 
story with his name, if he did not pay 
me, or show proper reason why, when he 
confessed that he was living on the 
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bounty and sufferance of others, and 
that the statement of the twenty dollars 
was a falsehood. So I let the matter 
drop, and he enjoyed several years of this 
sort of life, and died my debtor. 


* * * * * 


Every town in the country has its 
legend or story, the West being most 
prolific with them, made famous by peril- 
ous adventure or sturdy daring associated 
with names identified with the history 
of special localities, as I constantly ex- 
perienced. ‘These were varied by local 
incidents of a pleasant, sentimental, or 
tragic character, and I always found 
plenty of people ready to narrate them 
for my delectation. 

On one occasion, I arrived in the after- 
noon at a beautiful little town less than 
a hundred miles from Chicago, where I 
was to hold forth in the evening, and was 
lodged by the lecture committee in a 
small, two-storied, wooden hotel, being 
told that a more pretentious hotel in the 
place was not morally sweet enough for 
the accommodation of their guests. Hav- 
ing booked my name, I requested to be 
shown to my room, to reach which I had 
to go out of doors and climb a steep 
stairway, that admitted me to a dark 
gallery on the second floor, out of which 
the room opened. It was a dingy little 
apartment, with one window, and unat- 
tractive in all its aspects. I sat down to 
write my letters, but there was no inspira- 
tion in my surroundings. In vain my 
effort to rally my spirits; an influence 
of a depressing nature beset me, and I 
could not write. I thought I would go 
down and have a talk with the landlord. 
He was a plain and unassuming man, 
very polite, but not voluntarily loquacious ; 
so I endeavored to draw him out. 

“You have a very pretty little town 
here,”’ J remarked. 

“Yes, we think it so.” 

“Neat and very quiet. We at the 
East frequently hear of scenes of vio- 
lence enacted ‘out West.’ This place 
surely must be free from such.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Do 
you see that dark spot over there on the 
floor?” 

There was a dark stain, I could see, 


about as large as a water pail, and I 
looked at him for an explanation. 

“Well,” he continued, “about a year 
ago two fellows lay there as dead as 
Julius Ceesar.” 

“ Dead !” 

“Yes, killed. Did you notice that 
yellow-haired fellow by the stove when 
you came in?” 

I told him I did. 

“Well, he done it.” 

“What, killed the men?” 

“Yes, jest so.” 

“Man of mystery,’ 
“tell me all about it.” 

Then he went on to narrate a story 
that would have furnished the plot of a 
profound tragedy. ‘There was a wealthy 
family in the place, consisting of father, 
mother, three sons and a daughter, the 
latter of whom had met the fair-haired 
youth, and had accepted certain polite 
attentions from him as occasion offered, 
until a paternal interdiction put a stop to 
all such proceedings, the young man 
being but a humble mechanic. The 
young lady was sent away to recover 
from her infatuation ; but she was not one 
of the recovering sort, and things grew 
worse and worse, until the young man 
was accused of outrage upon the family 
peace and honor. 

‘‘He boarded here,” continued the 
landlord, “and had that very room of 
yourn. One day, when he came home 
to dinner, he went up to his room, and 
soon after I heard the steps of several 
men going up-stairs. I thought this was 
queer, and in a minute or two 1 went up 
to see what it was all about. ‘There were 
the father, two sons, and a lawyer, sur- 
rounding my boarder at his table, with 
one brother holding something for him 
to sign, the other brother, on the other 
side of him, holding a pistol at his head 
to shoot him if he didn’t. My boarder 
then called upon me to witness that he 
was forced to sign a confession that he 
was a liar and scoundrel generally, and 
then signed. At this, the one who held 
the paper drew a green cowhide from 
under his coat and began to beat my 
boarder over his head and face, and, 
when I stepped in to stop it, the other 
fired his pistol at me. Before he could 


’ 


cried I, horrified, 
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fire a second time, the young man jumped 
up, drew a clasp-knife from his pocket, 
flung it open and struck blindly right and 
left. Both of the brothers started for the 
door, but fell in the gallery, the father and 
lawyer stepping over them and running 
down-stairs. I got some neighbors in and 
we took them down here, laying them just 
where the stain is. Both were dead.” 

“What was done about it?” I asked. 

“Oh, we had a jury of the town 
people, and they decided the young man 
had served them right, and that was the 
end of it.” 

“ But didn’t the young man show any 
contrition ? ” 


“ Any which?” 

“Wasn't he sorry?” 

“Oh, yes, he was very sorry,— sorry 
he hadn’t killed the other two.” 

“And that was enacted,” said I, “in 
the room where I am to sleep?” 

“Yes, and the mark of the pistol bul- 
let is in the wall beside your bed.” 

“Then,” said I, “ furnish me with some 
other room, for I should see the affair 
all acted over again, before morning, 
and nothing would induce me to stay 
there.” 

“Oh, well,” said. he, “you can have 
another room, seeing you're so partic- 





‘lar. Yours is the first complaint.” 


(To be continued. ) 





THE CRAPE ON THE DOOR. 


Charles Gordon Rogers. 


Of a little house in a dim old street, — 
A street that was narrow and dark and poor, 
Where the eaves of the houses seemed to meet 
And to knit their shingly brows, as though 
They talked of the crape on the door below. 


ra crape was tied on the dingy door 


And the knocker to which the crape was hung 
Grew maddened, and grated its teeth, and tried 
To gnaw the crape, as it slowly swung 
In the moaning breezes from side to side, — 
Till the baby cried, and the cat grew scared ; — 
And the house will be haunted, the folks declared. 


But the withered arms of the stunted row 
Of trees seemed spread in a pleading way ; 
And the wee bit of sky seemed to-worry so, 
Like a sad blue eye in the face of day, 
That a pitying wind came by and hid 
Its sight with a fringe of cloudy lid. 


It was early morn when the lad had died 
In the room where the sunshine never strayed ; 
And the white-faced father went inside 
And knelt by his own mean bed, and prayed, — 
While the mother wept; and the town grew rife 
With the callous clatter of wheels and life. 
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SPRING DAYS AT NASSAU. 


By William Howe Downes. 





” 


HE word “ Tropics” in bold white 
letters on a bright scarlet ground. 
To make the idea more tangible, a 
picture of a group of palms in the lurid light 
of a red and gold sunset. ‘These are the 
siren songs of the folder of the steamship 
line from New York to the Bahamas, 
artfully devised to kindle to flame the 
smouldering desire for es- 


writers who compose the advertisements 
of the steamship company. Every disin- 
terested person who has been in Nassau 
becomes a willing witness to that perfec- 
tion. ‘There no one ever thinks of re- 
marking, “ It is a fine day,” because all 
days are fine. 

It is astonishing how little is known by 
the people of the United States (except 
sailors) about the West Indies. It is a 
source of considerable gratification to the 
old traveller to read the shipping news 
and reflect how few people besides him- 
self know where the islands of Eleuthera, 
Inagua, and Abaco are; when they be- 
come as well known to the American 
tourist as the Boulevard des Italiens, he 
will probably cease to take the slightest 
interest in them. 

He who has visited Nassau has seen 
the Bahamas, and can talk of Andros, the 
Biminis, Great Exuma, Fortune Island, 
Rum Cay, San Salvador, and Watlings as 
glibly as the oldest inhabitant. Paris is 
not France so truly as Nassau is the Ba- 
hamas. Because a man has not visited 
Hole-in-the-Wall, Hog-Sties, or Ginger- 
bread Ground, it cannot be maintained 
that he does not know his Bahamas. 
The Bahamas are a great country, but of 
the five or six hundred islands composing 
it less than twenty are 





cape, — escape from winter. 
If the winter be of the “ old- 
fashioned” sort, that is to 
say, more than commonly 
detestable, so much the 
greater is the temptation to 
fly from it, so much the 
greater the potency of the 
magical white word “'Trop- 
ics” on its bright scarlet 
ground. 

The perfection of the win- 
ter climate in the Bahamas 
has not been in the least 
exaggerated by the talented 
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inhabited. The only way to see the Out 
Islands is to cruise about in a yacht. 

It is very easy to get down to New 
Providence. The voyage from New 
York to Nassau, nine hundred and sixty 
miles, usually occupies between three 
and four days. 


* * * * * * 


New York City, seen from the deck of 
the steamship “ Santiago,” on a _ winter 
afternoon, presents a dismal appearance. 
The cold thin rain which falls from 
leaden skies spreads a gray veil over the 
turbid river, the dirty greenish harbor, 





The first two days of this short voyage 
are rough and chilly. Many of the 
passengers are sick. In the smoking- 
room there are the usual sapient discus- 
sions as to “where we are now” and 
“where we shall be” at such an hour to- 
morrow. 

Off the dreaded Cape Hatteras the 
ship enters the Gulf Stream. The 
weather suddenly becomes balmy and 
fine; the invalids emerge from their 
rooms, awnings are’ spread above the 
upper deck, and everybody begins to 
enjoy the sea life. The water becomes a 
pure, clear, intense ultramarine blue: 
such a color is never 
seen in the North 
Atlantic. ‘The heat 
of the sun increases 
rapidly, and summer 
clothing is in de- 
mand. The third 
day out from New 
York, the thermome- 
ter on deck marks 
70° Fahrenheit in 
the shade. Schools 
of steel-blue flying 
fish are seen darting 
swiftly over the 
waves, and immense 
quantities of brown 
gulf weed are borne 
on the surface of the 
sea. ‘Those passen- 
gers who, soon after 








THE GREAT CEIBA-TREE, 


the dilapidated wooden wharves, the 
crowded shipping, the muddy streets, and 
the ugly red brick warehouses which line 
the water front. The little group of 
devoted friends who have found their 
way down to the foot of Wall Street to 
see the steamship sail, and to utter dire 
prophecies about the size of the seas out- 
side Sandy Hook, stand on the pier-head 
under streaming umbrellas, waving hand- 
kerchiefs, until they and their umbrellas 
and handkerchiefs and then the pier itself 
fade from view in the mist. The passen- 
gers seek shelter from the rain in the 
saloon, the smoking-room, the “ social 
hall,” or their staterooms, and the voy- 
age is begun. 


leaving New York, 

were too surly to say 
“Thank you” for a light, now call you 
affably by your first name. 

Just as the voyage is becoming so 
enjoyable it comes to an end. Early in 
the morning of the fourth day, the island 
of New Providence is made. At first, 
dim and hazy in the blue distance, it lies 
along the southern horizon like a low fog- 
bank. But, as the ship draws near, the 
sky line, becoming more sharply defined, 
assumes novel forms. Here and there a 
slim cocoanut palm looms up, and in- 
stantly gives its tropical stamp to the 
scene. Long snowy lines of breakers 
indicate the location of the coral reefs, 
beyond which is an expanse of shallow 
water of an extraordinarily brilliant bluish 
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ALONG THE HARBOR FRONT. 


green color. The low gray roofs of the 
town of Nassau appear, embowered in 
trees, behind a narrow island which forms 
the harbor. 


* * * * * * 


On a breezy platform, in the shade of 
a great ceiba-tree, one overlooks gardens 
and orchards almost hid by thick masses 
of lustrous foliage of orange and sapodilla 
and cocoa palms. ‘l'wo-story houses of 
coral limestone, surrounded by deep 
galleries enclosed by Venetian lattices 
painted a dull sage-green, show them- 
selves discreetly here and there through 
the shrubbery and vines and flowers, their 
walls being tastefully tinted in delicate 
tones of light rose-pink, pale yellow, bistre, 
or tender blue. Untarnished by storm 
and frost, these gay colors are extremely 
pleasing. The gardens and orchards are 
enclosed by substantial stone walls, topped 
with bristling chevaux-de-frise of broken 
glass bottles. Amidst the palms, pome- 
granates, almonds, and _ profuse rose- 
bushes, these embowered retreats, set well 
back from the narrow highways, have 
an admirable aspect of seclu- 
sion and privacy. A glimpse 
of a pink-walled villa, with a 
terrace in front, and one lofty 
palm towering over the roof, — 
in the foreground a high white 
stone wall bordering the daz- 
zling white road;— has all the 
sharp and sparkling brightness 
of a bit of Andalusia as painted 
by Rico. = 

It is the middle of March. 
The thermometer under the 


arches of the porch indicates a tempera- 
ture of seventy-seven Fahrenheit; a 
group of Americans, wearing summer 
costumes, sit and stand in the porch, 
slightly bored, but making no vain pre- 
tence of doing anything more serious than 
to pitch coppers on the pavement for 
small darkies to scramble for. 

From the windows of my room I look 
towards the south and southeast upon a 
view which eyes but lately accustomed to 
snow, ice, and naked boughs find it hard 
to realize. To yonder hilltop, sur- 
mounted by a dismantled citadel, extends 
a rustling, rippling sea of verdure, in 
many shades, from the lightest green of 
young leaves as tender and fresh as the 
first willow’s foliage in our belated north- 
ern spring, to the deepest, richest, dark- 
est green, glossy, dense, and spangled 
with tropical fruits. At night the steady 
trade-wind stirs this great grove into 
liquid murmurs, like the soothing bab- 
bling of mountain streams. 










A NASSAU DWELLING-HOUSE, 
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The front of the house, which stands 
upon a slight elevation, commands a 
good view of Nassau Harbor. ‘The color 
of the water is quite beyond description. 
The resources of the language are inade- 
quate to do justice to the beauty of the 
transparent hues, which have no name and 
which change from moment to moment 
under varying angles of light and condi- 
tions of wind. ‘lhere are times when one 


thinks of rainbows and the plumage of 


peacocks; but perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to a satisfactory definition of the 
most exquisite local color would be to 
say that it is a cross between turquoise 
blue and emerald green. It is not 
wholly blue, and it is not all green, but it 
partakes of: both colors. ‘There is no 
gem like it, so that comparisons can give 
no adequate idea of it. Its brilliance 





ON HOG ISLAND, 
and clarity are peculiar to itself. If one 
lived for a lifetime in Nassau, the in- 
credible color of this water would aston- 
ish and charm him every morning anew. 
The blue-green which is so lovely may 
be observed at all points where the har- 
bor bottom consists of clear white coral 
rock ; but occasional patches of seaweed 
or dark coral growths on the bed pro- 
duce dark violet and purple tones on the 
surface directly above them. Looking 
into the water is almost like looking 
through the atm»sphere ; and all objects 
retain their own natural colors at a great 
depth. 

There are certain things which every 
one who goes to Nassau is expected to 
do. One of the first of these is to go 
and see the Sea Gardens. Between Hog 





Island and Athol Island, the two narrow 
and low natural breakwaters which pro- 
tect Nassau Harbor, is a channel, called 
the Narrows, with a clean coral floor, 
where all varieties of marine plants, 
graceful and fantastic, beautiful and 
monstrous, grow in riotous abundance. 
‘Taking a sail-boat at Nassau, visitors 
proceed eastward about three miles, in- 
side of Hog Island, and come to anchor 
at the Gardens. Here a small row- boat 
is brought alongside of the larger boat, 
and the sight-seers, four at a time, are 
conveyed slowly about and permitted to 
gaze through the window set in the 
bottom of the craft, ac the wonders of the 
ocean bed. ‘The water is perfectly trans- 
parent, and every object is as plainly 
visible as if seen through the air. ‘The 
aquatic plants are of all colors and of in- 
conceivably capricious forms. 
Some of them have textures 
as delicate as fine old lace. 
They sway gently in the eddies, 
and sometimes seem to breathe 
and to sigh. All are not fra- 
gile: some there are which 
burlesque the shapes of land 
flowers and vegetables. Sea 
fans, sea rods, sponges, brain- 
stones, coral sprays, and a 
score of nameless growths 
abound, and among these rich 
and strange denizens of the 
deep move countless fishes of 
brilliant and gaudy colors, — 
the angel fish, a rare piscatorial beau in 
imperial garments of cadmium yellow and 
velvety black; the bluefish, splendid in 
his shining coat of peacock blue; the 
canary fish, the yellow-tail, the garfish, 
the mutton fish, the platefish, the turbot, 
the kingfish, the slippery dick, the runner, 
the marget, the chub, the grouper, the 
hamlet, the gray snapper, the houndfish, 
the grunt,—fishes great and small 
whose colors rival the gay plumage of 
tropical birds, and whose leisurely gliding 
and sinuous movements testify to an utter 
unconsciousness or an equally great in- 
difference to the presence of human 
spectators. 

This glimpse of the bottom of the 
sea is a fascinating experience. One 
would be contented to drift about in a 
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glass-bottomed boat all day long. What 
an amount of business is going on down 
there! It must be a great diversion to 
see a barracuda devour a tang, as Mark 
Catesby describes it; but the nomencla- 
ture of the West Indian fishes suggests 
Alice in Wonderland rather too forcibly 
to seem plausible. 

Besides the Sea Gardens there is a 
similar resort for excursionists, known as 
the coral reefs, just outside of the 
eastern entrance to Nassau Harbor, and 
off the eastern end of the island. Calm 
weather is needed for this trip. While 
our sail-boat, a sloop not less than forty 
feet long over all, and thoroughly sea- 
worthy, lies at anchor near the reefs, 
the ground swell causes great discomfort 
to some of the passengers who have not 
got their sea legs on. The little glass- 
bottomed boat tosses about like a cork, 
and appears to be in some danger of 
impalement upon the bristling coral 
bushes and trees, whose stony foliage 
rises apparently to within a few feet of 
the trough of the wave. But no such 
accident happens; gliding from place to 
place, we may let our gaze wander 
through vast submarine groves shot with 


in the crystal arcades of the Narrows. 
In the glimmering recesses of these coral 
groves one catches startling glimpses of 
great gray and brown creatures prowling 
among the grottoes and the mysterious 
corners of their beautiful underworld. 
Sometimes a suppressed ejaculation from 
one of the spectators denotes a surprising 
discovery, and we hastily look in the 
direction indicated, only to see an 
enormous tail wriggling itself instantly out 
of sightin the shadowy portal of a coral 
cavern. Here ought to be the home of 
the mermaids or sirens. 

The first impulse of the relic-hunter 
is to secure a spray of coral or a brain- 
stone, to carry home as a souvenir. The 
colored boatman is always ready to dive 
for the purpose of gratifying this wish 
and of earning a small fee. ‘Thus is ful- 
filled the saying of the poet,—and he 
who takes his sea-born treasures home 
finds that they have left their beauty be- 
hind them. 

Every morning, at the Rawson Square 
landing, a group of bathers collects, to 
go over to Hog Island and enjoy a plunge 
in the surf. A large row-boat, manned 
by negroes, who are good enough oars- 
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sunlight and populous with undaunted 
and prodigious fishes. The scenery of 
the reefs is on a larger scale than that 
of the Sea Gardens, but it is not so exqui- 
site, not so like a watery fairyland. ‘The 
fishes are larger, but there are no such 
dazzling beaux and belles as may be seen 


men, but who obviously hate to row when 
drifting would be so much easier, departs 
from the landing at ten o’clock, bearing 
nearly a score of passengers. The course 
lies northeastward, diagonally across the 
harbor, to a little pier on the cay. (This 
peculiarly West Indian word, pronounced 
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INSIDE THE REEFS. 


key, means a small island.) The breeze 
is fresh, the sea chopping, the hands too 
lazy to feather high, so that occasionally 
the passengers in the after part of the 
craft get a shower-bath, which is accepted 
with the utmost good-humor. Its seems 
a mere trifle to be sprinkled by water of 
such a splendid color that it fairly makes 
the bluest of skies look dull and dingy in 
comparison. On landing on Hog Island, 


the people walk directly across to the 
outer or northern side of the cay, passing 


through orange groves and cocoanut 
groves, and emerging thence upon a 
beautiful beach of white sand, on which 
the surf tumbles with a continual uproar. 
Here is a house, which is used by the 
bathers. They immediately disappear, 
only to reappear after ten minutes or so, 
clothed in all sorts of variegated suits. 
With the usual preliminary shrieks they 
advance into the surf, and those who 
are good swimmers are soon beyond the 
combers, rising and falling on the long 
ocean waves, regardless of the fear of 
sharks and barracudas. ‘There is very 
little under-tow, and the water is almost 
as warm as the air, — about seventy-five 
degrees Fahrenheit. Half a mile out 
from the shore, a long line of sfoam 
shows where the coral reef lies. With- 
out its protection, bathing here would 
be out of the question. After the bath, 
everybody returns to the southern side 
of the island, stopping on the way to 
pick a few oranges and to eat them in 
the most speedy, natural, and primitive 
manner, after which the boat bears its 
well-pleased freight back to the Nassau 
landing. 


Several good yachts, manned by col- 
ored skippers, are in constant requisition 
during the winter season. ‘The greater 
part of one’s days are spent on the water. 
If it be too rough for pleasure outside, 
there is the long stretch east and west in 
the harbor, where the breeze seldom fails ; 
and, with agreeable companions, the hours 
slip rapidly away, as one cruises about, 
free from care, wrapped in that “ indolent 
repose, the bliss of southern climes.” An 
ideal place for a yachtsman, not only at 
Nassau, but all about the Bahamas. There 
are innumerable good harbors for small 
vessels, and so trustworthy are the north- 
east trade-winds, so pleasant the weather 
week after week, that a sailing master 
may ordinarily lay out his course from 
island to island and from port to port 
with as much certainty of making his 
schedule time as if he were running a 
steamboat. Only at night is navigation 
difficult and dangerous among the twenty- 
nine islands, the six hundred and sixty- 
one cays, and the two thousand three 
hundred and eighty-seven rocks of . the 
archipelago. 

The favorite point of view for sunset 
effects is the venerable stone citadel called 
Fort Fincastle, situated on the highest 
ground in Nassau, overlooking the town, 
the harbor, and all the surrounding coun- 
try. Fort Fincastle, more than a century 
old, is now used as a signal station. It 
is a small, bastioned structure, massiv 
and picturesque. From its flag-staff are 
displayed strings of flags indicating the 
arrivals of vessels and the character of the 
craft. ‘The intelligent negro in charge of 
the place keeps a flock of sheep in the 
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fort, by way of garrison. Let us take a 
look at the panorama. ‘To the north are 
the gray roofs of the town, almost buried 
in masses of dense foliage; the vivid 
bluish green waters of the harbor, the long, 
low line of Hog Island, and beyond 
that the dark blue Atlantic. To the south 
and southeast is the bush, a solemn ex- 
panse of dull green vegetation, accented 
by darker lines of foliage, and affording 
here and there a distant glimpse of the 
sea away to the southward. The most 
prominent buildings in the town visible 
from this observatory are the Royal Vic- 
toria Hotel, with the American flag float- 
ing above it, the jail, the hospital, with its 
leper house, and the Government House. 
As the sun disappears, quite in the usual 
manner, and without the superabundant 
flood of vermilion one expects in the 
tropics, the colors come down with a run 
from the staff, the faint call of a bugle is 
heard down at the barracks, and the cus- 
todian, with a pleasant good-evening, pre- 
pares to lock up the woolly garrison for 
the night. 

After the moon is well up in the sky, it 
is time to walk over to the Queen’s Stair- 
case. This is simply a long flight of 
steps built of dark slate-colored brick at 
the head of a deep 


garden with a radiance which captivates 
and dazzles the vision. Ugly buildings 
become beautiful, the white road is a 
milky way hardly of the earth, the 
shadows are as sweet and soft as in an 
etching by Rembrandt. Add to this 
opulence the balmy air, the sounds of 
music and merrymaking, and, if you like, 
the perfume of flowers, and it must be 
allowed that there are few more enchant- 
ing things on earth than the night of 
cloudless climes and starry skies. 

The church of St. Andrew, on Prince’s 
Street, a building which the most ardent 
Presbyterian would never think of as 
beautiful by day, is magnificent in the 
moonlight ; it would make a background 
for the most ultra-romantic stage scene ; 
no figure in front of it looks in place 
without a Spanish cloak and a sword. 

There are excellent roads in and about 
Nassau, hard and smooth; and after four 
o’clock in the afternoon it is generally 
cool enough for a drive. ‘This form of 
exertion is as arduous as any one in 
Nassau appears to be equal to undertake. 
Edward, one of the drivers, is a type of 
what they politely call “ persons of color ”’ 
in the West Indies. ‘There is something 
so suggestive of hilarity in the roll of his 





canyon, which is 
probably the site , 
of a disused lime- 
stone quarry. The 
calcareous coral 
and shell, hard- 
ened into lime- 
stone, having been cut 
out in square blocks by 
the use of saws, leaves 
a smooth surface like 








a wall of masonry on 
either side. In the 
evening light the lo- 
cality has a certain impressiveness. But 
the moonlight stroll should by no means 
end here. There is an indescribable 
charm in the tropical night, to which 
no one of the slightest sensibility can 
fail to yield. The moonlight is both 
brighter and softer than in the north. It 
bathes the world in sensuous poetry, 
transforms the commonplace to the 
romantic, floods the street and the 


ROAD TO FOX HILL, 


eyes, of dancing 
in the shuffling 
and rhythmic 
movements of his 
feet, that it is very difficult to take him 
seriously as a man and a brother. He 
sheds easy good-nature, and lives in an 
atmosphere of indolent freedom from 
care; his lot on the whole seems to be 
enviable. As a driver he is merciless to 
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the tough little beast in front of him, and 
he plies the whip incessantly. He enjoys 
trying to see how near he can come to 
running over pedestrians on Bay Street. 
This tendency to abuse his little brief 
authority is not so much due to innate 
depravity as to a sort of childish vanity 
and a desire to astonish the common 
black trash. Before the end of a week 
Edward has shown me all the sights of the 
island of New Providence ; the drives on 
the island are exhausted; Edward feels 
obliged to apologize for the small dimen- 
sions of his country. 

It is true that New Providence is only 
about twenty-one miles long by seven 
miles broad, and no one cares about rid- 
ing to Southwest Bay, Fox Hill, the 
Caves, the lakes, etc., etc., more than 
once or twice. The drive to Fox Hill is 
the most interesting and popular. This, 
lying to the east of the town, is an estate 
near the end of the island. In going 
there one passes the Eastern Parade, the 











beautiful sandy beach and a never-to- 
be-forgotten marvel of sea scenery. 
The sand is like corn-meal, clean, and of 
a fine texture, with little or no grit. 
Under full sunlight the beach is exces- 
sively dazzling. The milky emerald 
green expanse of shallow water extends 
to the line of the coral reefs, perhaps a 
half-mile from the shore, and there a 
perpetual broken line of snow-white foam 
is tossed high in the air. Beyond that 
barrier, the “darkly, deeply, beautifully 
blue” ocean stretches away to the 
horizon. 

The drive to Cunningham Lake, west 
of the town, is by way of a roughish road 
inland through a dwarf pine forest, and 
across one or two low ridges. The lake 
has much the same appearance as a 
northern lake, except that its complexion 
is alight green. If the return be made 
by the short cut via Grant’s Town, the 
road is found to be still rougher. The 
diminutive horse driven by Edward has 
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FORT MONTAGUE, 


marine curiosity shops, Thomson’s Folly, 
Fort Montague, and the estates named 
the Hermitage, Breezy Hill, etc. The 
Caves are about seven miles west from 
Nassau, near the north shore, on the 
Johnson estate. There are three of 
them, none being deep, but the western- 
most one, facing the sea, is a novel and 
handsome sight, with its green-gray and 
white rock walls and its fantastic roof. 
The tides leach in through the porous 
limestone, and, as the black cicerone 
says, make the interior “boggy.” At 
this spot is to be found a remarkably 


virtually but one gait, a sharp trot, which 
is maintained up hill and down dale; 
permit him to come down to a walk, and 
ten to one he will balk. 

The American exiles, pining for somé 
sport, instigate donkey races and _ base- 
ball games, on Saturday afternoons, at 
the Eastern Parade. In the shade of a 
group of cocoa palms, the spectators sit 
on a stone wall and chew sugar-cane, 
while watching the most farcical attempt 
at a game of base-ball. Imagine a con- 
test without an umpire, without spirit, 
without excitement, and, in the lan- 
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THE ROAD TO THE CAVES. 


guage of the melancholy Jaques, “ sans 
everything,” except a prodigious quan- 
tity of talk. Such is the vivacious national 
game transplanted to the drowsy isles of 
June. 

The donkey races are far better sport. 
The donkeys themselves are always amus- 
ing, and never more so than when pre- 
tending to race. This ludicrous per- 
formance is attended by the most up- 
roarious demonstrations of glee on the 
part of the juvenile black population. On 
the Parade a swarm: of several hundred 
of these half-clad youngsters, shouting, 
screaming, leaping, dancing, laughing, in 
a perpetual commotion, runs here and 
there in a jubilant ferment, producing a 
tremendous hubbub dfropos de rien. 
Each donkey is mounted by a thin negro 
boy, who, to use a nautical phrase, sits 
“well aft,” and clings on like a burr by 
locking his bare feet underneath the 
beast’s body. At the word “Go!” the 
donkeys amble awkwardly across the 
greensward in four or five diverse direc- 
tions, with an air of dogged indifference, 
as if the main object in life were never 
to arrive, but ever to be on the way. 
Every donkey is closely followed by a 
noisy, ragged pack of boys, armed with 
goads and switches, which they ply with 
unmerciful industry and very siight effect. 
The arrival of the winner at the goal, 
usually a tame event, for each race is a 
walk-over, is the signal for a redoubled 
outbreak of tumult and much ado about 
nothing. Hats without brims and hats 
without crowns go up into the air; 
somersaults, hand-springs, cart-wheels, 
pigeon-wings, pirouettes, and capers with- 
out name contribute to the expression of 
boundless joy; shrill cries, snatches of 
melody, catcalls, whistles, and hoarse 


guttural guffaws swell the flood of clamor 
to bewildering proportions. At a deco- 
rous distance the somewhat bored white 
people sit in the shade and fan themselves. 

Grant’s Town, Bain’s Town, and De- 
lancy’s Town are suburbs of Nassau, lying 
just beyond the ridge on which the Gov- 
ernor’s House, Fort Fincastle, and the 
Royal Victoria Hotel are situated. The 
principal thoroughfare in Grant’s Town 
is Baillou Hill Road, running north and 
south. ‘This interesting town is inhabited 
exclusively by blacks, and the population 
includes a considerable number of native- 
born Afriéans, — Nangoes, Congoes, Con- 


gars, and Nangobars, — many of whom 


speak no English. The road is about 
twelve feet wide, as hard and smooth as 
asphalt, and as white as chalk. It is en- 
closed by white and gray stone walls 
about three feet high. The cabins of the 
blacks are one story high, and are built of 
yellow pine, either unpainted or white- 
washed, the roofs being thatched with 
palm leaves, which are tied to the rafters, 
and dry to a fine silvery gray. The size 
and form of the cabins are the same as 
may be seen in Africa, at least they look 
precisely like the pictures of Central Af- 
rican dwellings printed in books of travel. 
There are no chimneys, the cooking being 
done outdoors or in a shed. The yards 
are all overgrown by a thick jungle of low 
trees, bushes, and flowering vines, over- 
topped here and there by that ardre pour 
rire the cocoa palm, which varies from six 
or eight feet high to about one hundred 
feet high, according to its age. At the 
top of the trunk, where the long drooping 
fronds put forth, a great cluster of green 
nuts usually hangs. A sixpence induces a 
small darky to climb the tree and to pick 
a few of these nuts, the ends of which are 
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hacked off with a cutlass, so that the thirsty 
wayfarer may drink the sweet, clear juice. 
Some of the large nuts contain an aston- 
ishing quantity of liquid. It is said to be 
fattening. 

Grant’s Town holds a holiday on Satur- 
day evening. ‘Then Baillou Hill Road is 
illuminated by the fitful glare of fat-wood 
fagots, which reveal the presence of 
numerous humble booths, attended by 
toothless aunties in flaming bandanna 
head-dresses, smoking their short pipes, 
and offering for sale a paltry assortment 
of humbugging fruits, home-made candies, 


a word now and then, — no one assuredly 
would venture to call it English; their 
simian contortions and childish fits of 
temper, partly real and partly simulated ; 
their climaxes of uproarious hilarity — 
h’yaw, h’yaw, h’yaw ! — like the guffaws of 
the nigger minstrel, which once were 
thought exaggerated, but which are only a 
faint suggestion of the real article, pro- 
ceeding from the very bottom of the 
laugher’s chest, and convulsing all his 
frame with an uncontrollable and conta- 
gious spasm of mirth. ‘The laughter of a 
Caucasian seems sad and suppressed in 








nuts, sugar-cane, yams, and other com- 
modities,—about a handful of each staple, 
perhaps sixpence worth in all,— constitut- 
ing a stock in trade which a whole evening 
will be required to dispose of with infinite 
chaffering and chaffing. The groups of 
blacks gathered here and there are of a 
character fantastic beyond description : 
their scanty white and light-hued cos- 
tumes ; their huge bare feet, flat-soled and 
tough as leather ; their thick lips, gleaming 
teeth, and whites of eyes shining like 
moonstones in the dusk ; their thick and 
woolly jargon of the Congo forests, unin- 
telligible to the stranger’s ears except for 
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comparison with these overflowing out- 
bursts of merriment, which double up, 
dislocate, and overwhelm the negro like a 
sudden tempest, explosion, or volcanic 
eruption. 

Upon the mild turbulence of the fair 
the moon shines softly from near the 
zenith, and the melancholic cocoa palm, 
that ostrich of trees, appears to be con- 
templating the strange scene from his 
lofty perch. 

The white stranger is but little mo- 
lested. Polite salutations —‘ Good even- 
ing, boss!’””—greet him occasionally, 
and the boys and girls who are running 
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about, enjoying the unusual animation, 
call out from time to time, “ Boss! 
gimme a copper!” 

As we stroll down the road, a new and 
remarkable sound gradually adds itself 
to the Babel of voices which fills the air, 
and becomes more and more insistent in 
its appeal to the ear. It issues froma 
building somewhat larger than the others, 
and by its strongly marked rhythm and 
damnable iteration — 


Allegro. 
2 N N N N 
i ae a ae ae 
Tum a tum a tum 
suggests a primitive idea of dance 


music. We approach and look in at the 
door, but on seeing some other white 
visitors boldly enter we venture to follow 
them. We are at once invited to be 
seated on a bench at one side of the 
room, and the master of ceremonies, 
bustling about with an air of vast impor- 
tance, prepares with many superfluous 
words and gestures to present for our 
edification the dance of the natives. In 
the mean time the wenches who are to 
participate in the performance press 
their claims for dacksheesh with a 
promptness and effrontery well calculated 
to damp the spectators’ enthusiasm. 
From the turmoil we can at last distin- 
guish the words, “ All ready” and “Go 
ahead.” ‘The music, which had ceased 
on our entrance, now recommences with 
fresh vigor, and the dancers get to work. 
A curious and barbaric enough perform- 
ance it is to suit the most jaded seeker 
for novelty. Each couple begins by 
taking almost the same position as that 
of the waltzer, — of the waltzer who ze 
se zéne pas trop. ‘Then opens a series of 
snaky moyements of the shoulders, the 
hips, the knees, accompanied by smart 
taps of the feet on the floor in accurate 
time : — 


Allegro. 
2 N P . rp |] 
zt # * * e | @ 
Tum a tum a tum 


The partners separate, writhe alone, 
then reunite, and the same monotonous 
play of hip, knee, shoulder, and foot is 


renewed. It becomes more pronounced ; 
the dancers warm to their work; they 
laugh, and hoarse cries escape from 
those ample mouths, the challenges and 
provocations perhaps of these overgrown 
and sensuous children of the sun. 

The orchestra is composed of a tom- 
tom, a triangle, and an accordion. ‘The 
same phrase, repeated indefinitely by 
these three instruments, has a teasing 
and peculiarly African effect. 
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The negroes are reputed to be ex- 
tremely superstitious. They shut all 
their doors and window shutters tight at 
night, no matter how hot it may be, for 
the purpose of keeping the evil spirits out 
of their dwellings. When Edward is 
asked if that is his custom, he denies it 
indignantly, and adds that it would do 
no good, for the “ sperrits’”’ could enter 
through any barriers, anywhere, unless a 
horseshoe were hung up in the house, or, 
as a precaution, the occupants should 
burn dried horse dung for luck. ‘There is 
only one thing, Edward says, that he fears, 
and that is the hags. They are old women 
who, if they find you asleep, will suck your 
blood. 

“Oh, yes, sir! If she catch you asleep, 
she will suck your blood, and when you 
wake in the morning you will feel very 
bad ; you will feel like all your bones was 
broke.” 

3ut, fortunately, it appears that there is 
a way to ascertain whether a woman be a 
hag or no. 

“When a woman comes into your house 
and she sets down in a chair, you must 
stick a new pin into the bottom of the 
chair-seat. If she is a hag, she cyarn’t 
get out of the chair till you take the pin 
out.” 


| | | 
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This is something worth knowing. 
Edward says he is not superstitious, and 
yet he tells some marvellous snake stories, 
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for the truth of which he vouches. There 
is one great snake here, he says, and his 
name is Pompey. Nobody can kill him. 
He is bigger around than a man, and only 
about three feet long ; in fact, a very short 


Town, and who owned a fine grove of 
mangoes not far from the snake’s lair. At 
all events, the farmer disappeared simul- 
taneously with a large quantity of man- 
goes. 


























IN THE SUBURBS. 


and stout snake. He lives in some deep 
holes in the ground, west of Bain’s Town, 
near the road to the lakes, and he comes 
out only at certain seasons, to feed on 
mangoes and hog bananas. One man who 
saw Pompey shot at him, but the bullets 
passed right through him without produ- 
cing any effect upon him; from which it 
is naturally inferred that Pompey is invul- 
nerable. Edward believes that Pompey 
killed a farmer who once lived near Bain’s 


There is another snake, not less remark- 
able, but less dreadful, who inhabits some 
of the subterranean chambers beneath 
Fort Charlotte. ‘To this snake Edward 
attributes supernatural powers. 

“ He crow like a cock when there is 
going to be a war.” 

Formerly he was in the habit of going 
over to the barracks daily to draw his 
rations, like any other private in her 
Majesty’s West Indian regiment, but 
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nowadays the soldiers take his rations to 
him at the fort. Edward has been in- 
vited to go and see this snake, but he is 
afraid to look at such a prodigy. 

“T would like to see him.” 

“Oh, no, sir! You couldn’t stand it.” 
And Edward rolls his eyes with an ex- 
pression of pious horror. 

The blacks have their own names for 
things, and many of them talk an utterly 
unintelligible local dialect among them- 
selves. They call the breadfruit ahkee ; 
and there are trees known to them as the 
gumalama and the pumceyanna. What 
their English names are I do not know. 

No one could excel the Africans of 
this colony in respect to courtesy and 
the deference shown to white strangers. 
They salute every one they meet with a 
respectful bow and a word of 
greeting, as, “Good morning, 
boss!” The women carry 
heavy burdens on their heads, 
balancing their loads with 
great skill. Many of them 
resort to the hotel in the 
morning to sell fruit, baskets, 
walking sticks, and marine 
curiosities. They stand in a 
row in the porch, with their 
wares arranged in a series of 
more or less artistic heaps, on 
the pavement, and there they 
patiently wait for custom, ap- 
pealing mutely to each white 
nabob who makes his appear- 
ance after his late breakfast. 
As a rule, it is safe to say that 
if negotiations are opened, the 
matter of price will not stand 
in the way of abargain. Many 
of the objects bought as cu- 
riosities by northerners are 
absurd trifles which strongly 
remind one of the foreign 
treasures brought home by 
sea captains in the old times, 
— shells, sponges, coral, etc., 
—pretty or grotesque orna- 
ments to be relegated eventu- 
ally to the parlor shelf and the 
corner whatnot. 

The fruit venders usually 
recommend their merchandise 
They 


are fond of sweets themselves, and they 
have every opportunity to satisfy their 
taste, for of the forty kinds of fruits 
which grow in the Bahamas, three fourths 
are indeed very sweet. ‘To the northern- 
er’s palate there are but few of these 
tropical fruits which are good enough to be 
compared with the peaches, pears, apples, 
and grapes of colder latitudes. In addi- 
tion to their excessive and cloying sweet- 
ness, many of them are undeniably insipid 
in flavor. After all, the orange is the 
best fruit that the tropics produce, and to 
have the orange at its best it is necessary 
to eat it when fresh from the tree. ‘The 


pleasure of going to an orange orchard 
for the first time, and of plucking oranges 
and eating them on the spot, is one of 
the rarest and most enjoyable of treats. 
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The sapodilla of New Providence is con- 
sidered the best sapodilla in the world. 
It has a dull brown skin, not unlike that 
of the potato, and the inside isred. It 
is commonly cut in two, and the pulp is 
eaten with a spoon. The flavor is like 
that of a rather inferior sweet pear of 
coarse fibre. The mangoes are reputed 
to be among the most delicious of the 
West Indian fruits. The immense, yel- 
low-skinned, juicy grape fruit, slightly bit- 
ter, is a great favorite among northern 
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compounded. The juice of the green 
cocoanut, fresh picked in the early morn- 
ing, before the sun has warmed it, is not 
bad to take, though it is too sweet to 
suit all palates. It is as clear as spring 
water, not milky as we see it in the 
north. 

Luscious pineapples, shaddocks, bana- 
nas and plantains, guavas, cocoa-plums, 
pomegranates, tamarinds, figs, sea-grapes, 
lemons, breadfruit, limes, mammees, 
papaws, and a score of other fruits grow 











ON THE ROAD TO FORT CHARLOTTE, 


visitors. The star apple, which has a 
smooth green skin, derives its name from 
the stellated figure formed by its seeds 
when it is cut across; the taste is sac- 
charine, and the pulp resembles a slimy 
paste. With slight differences of form, 
color, and flavor, the same description 
may be applied to the sugar apple, the 
custard apple, and the Jamaica apple. 

A pleasant beverage is made of the 
sour-sop (anona muricata), the juice of 
which has a milky tint and a taste suggest- 
ive of strawberries. Of the alligator 
pear a refreshing and succulent salad is 


in profusion on this favored island. It 
would be incorrect to say that they are 
cultivated. ‘The only labor involved is 
that of picking them. 

It is not easy to become tired of tast- 
ing novel fruits and of admiring the trees 
on which they grow. The cocoa palm 
never ceases to be interesting, though as 
to its beauty, grace, and nobility strong 
doubts may be entertained. It is a 
melancholy object, and there are indi- 
vidual specimens which are even gro- 
tesque. Itis a tree of distinct person- 
ality, of marked idiosyncrasies, of a 
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pathetic aspect of- 
tentimes ; but it may 
be granted that ina 
brisk breeze the 
swaying of its long, 
ragged fronds has a 
certain slow stateli- 
ness of movement. 

Between the Nas- 
sau library and the 
public buildings 
there is a double row 
of Spanish laurels, 
the foliage of which, 
of an uncommonly 
dark and glossy 
green, is so thick that 
the noonday light 
scarcely penetrates 
it; and the darkness of the path under- 
neath the branches, of a moonlight night, 
is hardly relieved by the few small rays 
which struggle through the dense canopy. 
‘These trees, which belong to the fig 
family, have a ragged, fibrous bark, 
which sends forth hanging tendrils, like 
frayed brown rope’s-ends ; the yare among 
the most remarkable of the New Provi- 
dence trees. The sapodilla is a fine 
shade tree, the leaves being dense, and 
of a lustrous dark green. Many of the 
streets in Nassau are lined by almond- 
trees. 

The great silk cotton-tree, back of the 
post office, is the most elephantine of its 
kind, a veritable Jumbo of trees. The 
buttress-like, wrinkled, gray, and ancient 
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roots project on every side, forming 
ample recesses between, where a small 
army of children might “play house.” 
The spreading expanse of foliage is 
immense, and, as summer is perpetual, 
the leaves on one side of the tree may be 
dying and falling to the earth at the very 
time when the leaves on the other side 
are young and tender, green as the foliage 
of the Northern month of May. A vast 
and patriarchal tree is the ceiba, and 
nothing is more grateful than its dense 
shade in the tropics. 

The common banana grows in Nassau 
on a low, homely, and feeble-looking 
dwarf of a tree, with long drooping 
fronds, which have a discouraged, tat- 
tered, and sickly aspect. The heavy 

clusters of fruit 








seem too great bur- 
dens for such an ab- 
surd apology for a 
tree to bear. 

I must mention 
the celebrated ban- 
yan-tree at Thom- 
son’s Folly, the 
caicos oaks, the 
horseflesh mahog- 
any-trees, the cedars, 
and these are but a 
few of the numerous 
varieties. The 
whole island is em- 
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bowered in per- 
petual verdure ; it is 
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impossible to take a walk without dis- 
covering some new fruit, flower, or tree, 
growing with democratic impartiality in 
the gardens and orchards of Government 
House and in the umbrageous little yards 
of Grant’s Town. 

It is difficult for a citizen of a hustling 
republic to realize without a shudder the 
profound tranquillity and the peaceful 
monotony of life in Nassau. Isolated 
from the great world of affairs, without 
news except once in each fortnight, the 
resident of the Bahaman capital must 








merce. The natives of New Providence 
who have not travelled have never seen 
a railroad, a telegraph line, a telephone, 
a gas light, or an electric light ; they have 
never set eyes upon a stock indicator, a 
street car, an elevator, or a fresh daily 
newspaper; they have from their birth 
been deprived of the unspeakable feli- 
city of seeing snow, ice, frost, sleighs, 
sleds, skates, or a blizzard. Yet they are 
as happy as any people in the world. 

Of course they have their own local 
topics for discussion, their own political 
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remain utterly outside the current of 
European and American events, and in- 
different to the movements of opinion 
which agitate the great centres of com- 


questions, their own industrial problems. 
All the constant readers of the Nassau 
Guardian are fully aware of the circum- 
stances attending the attempt of the 
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Bahamas Steamship Company (Limited) 
to obtain a subsidy of five hundred 
pounds per annum for the conveyance 
of the mails between Nassau and New 
York ; how Sir Ambrose Shea, the gov- 
ernor, first indorsed the application and 
subsequently withdrew his indorsement. 
They are likewise kept informed of the 
proceedings of the honorable House of 
Assembly and the honorable the Legis- 
lative Council. They may employ their 
leisure moments in discussing the fibre 
industry and in calculating the future 
wealth to be brought to the colony by 
the sisal plant. The cocoanut, orange, 
and pineapple crops have hitherto been 
the chief supports of the islanders, but 
they are no longer to be depended upon ; 
the salt trade is not what it was; the 
sponge fisheries yield only about fifty 
thousand pounds per annum. Altogether 
the financial condition of the Bahamas 
has become grave, and it is high time that 
the sisal plant should come to the rescue. 
If it proves to be all that the governor 
hopes, the name of Sir Ambrose Shea 
will be held forever in high renown. - It 
is said that sisal and nothing but sisal is 
the sauce with which the cook at Gov- 
ernment House serves breakfast, lunch- 
eon, dinner, and tea. If any one should 
wish to break the governor’s heart, it 
would be sufficient to hint that it was the 
governor of Jamaica who first discovered 
the virtues of sisal. 

The Philistine who visits the West 
Indies may be depended upon to carry 
home the most dismal tales of poverty, 
shiftlessness, and regression. He will tell 
you it is a God-forsaken, played-out, 
good-for-nothing country. He would say 
the same thing of Italy and Spain and 
Greece. On the whole, what is the use 
ef wasting breath on the Philistine? He 
probably misses his steam radiator, his 
palace car, his stock ticker, and those 
manifold comforts and delights of Ameri- 
can civilization, without which he cannot 
long be happy. Let us pity him, but do 
not let us argue with him. While staying 
in Nassau he is mainly occupied in think- 
ing about getting away, in fretting be- 
cause the mails arrive only once a fort- 
night, and because there is nothing to 
do, 


His amusements are sufficiently vapid, 
it must be admitted. He plays poker, 
drinks whiskey, and takes a _ cynical 
pleasure in seeing the darky boys make 
fools of themselves for a few coppers. 
He gives to the bright-eyed, mercenary, 
sable mite, known as Zach, a penny, for 
the amusement of hearing a joyless, me- 
chanical, and oft-rehearsed cachinnation ; 
to Arthur he gives a penny for a dance ; 
to George a penny for a sermon ; and he 
even invents idiotic tests of temper, 
strength, ingenuity, humiliating diver- 
sions, dull sport, foolish freaks. Thus 
the boys who hang around the hotel 
porch become spoiled, and learn to 
make nuisances of themselves. Naturally 
of good manners, they quickly learn to 
be forward and impudent, ‘The boys do 
not lack shrewdness. They know what 
is expected of them in the way of eccen- 
tricity, and they are ready to do almos} 
anything for a penny or two. ‘Their 
elders are thrifty enough to take a leaf 
out of their book, too. In a church at 
Grant’s Town each Sunday evening they 
hold a “shouters’” meeting. The white 
visitors who attend pay liberally for the 
entertainment, which, after all, is rather 
tame, and does not justify the suggestion 
of vociferous piety conveyed by the name. 
There is a respectable sermon by the 
black preacher, who casually alludes to 
the presence of two or three pewfuls of 
foreigners, and bids them welcome; 
there is some congregational singing of 
the hearty and melodious sort common 
to black worshippers ; and there is, above 
all, a thorough and industrious circulation 
of the contribution boxes. 

Even a short sojourn in the Bahamas 
throws a flood of light upon the relations 
of the whites and blacks in the Southern 
states of America. The _ thoughtless 
Northern whites are apt to treat the 
blacks with the same alternate indulgence 
and tyranny, familiarity and brutality, 
that are often shown towards pet animals 
or children. On the other hand, the 
most hopeless characteristic of many of 
the negroes is their utter want of self- 
respect. This is in all probability one of 
the lingering traces of their former slavery. 
There seems to be no middle ground for 
many of them between servility and an 
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offensive arrogance. As matters stand, 
it is fortunate for the whites that the 
negro is more often servile than arrogant. 
When the negro, as the common phrase 
runs, “keeps in his place,” as he mostly 
does, in Nassau at least, he is a charming 
and a happy: fellow. As a part of the 
panorama of southern life, he is unde- 
niably most picturesque. Personally, he 
is an amusing and delightful study. 
There, for instance, is the aged, decrepit, 
and preternaturally deliberate “‘ gemman”’ 
who finds constant employment in keep- 
ing the avenue in front of the hotel clean 
and in good order. A prolix essay on the 
Labor Question in the South might be 
written while he is transferring a cigar 
stump from the pavement to his wheel- 
barrow, so ingredibly slow are his move- 
ments. He is barefoot, as the negroes 
usually are, and the conservative manner 
with which he accomplishes the act of 
stepping is a veritable lesson in cautious 
and tentative action. 

In no quarter of the globe, or at least 
in no part of the western hemisphere, 
could a more curious array of African 
types or a more fantastic assortment of 
costumes be seen than at the Nassau 
landing on steamer day. ‘The welcome 
given to the arriving travellers is some- 
thing phenomenal in its exuberance. 
The policemen, the soldiers, the customs 
inspectors, the citizens at large, all 
blacks, appear to be overjoyed to see a 
crowd of strangers. Some of the soldiers, 
who are Jamaicans, forming a detach- 
ment of her Majesty’s First West Indian 
Regiment, are so black that (to use an 
extravagant figure of speech) “charcoal 
would make a white mark on them.” 
They wear a showy uniform, which 
resembles the pictures of the queen’s 
native troops in India. The oddest 
feature of the costume is a_ tasselled 
turban of red and white, which must be 
allowed to be rather striking; then there 
is a sleeveless red jacket lavishly trimmed 
with yellow braid, bagging navy-blue 
zouave trousers and white gaiters. ‘This 
is a florid combination of colors for a 
warm climate, but the gorgeous barbaric 
effect obviously suits the taste and the 
complexion of the wearers. ‘The police- 
men are clothed in a much more subdued 


garb, of navy blue, with a neat French 
képi provided with a leather visor be- 
hind as well as before. The black 
civilian wears as little clothing as possible ; 
his children go still further, and some- 
times wear nothing at all. For some 
reason, a black person never seems to be 
entirely nude. 


* * * * * * 


The early part of the history of the 
Bahamas consists mainly of a long chapter 
of piracy. The harbor of Nassau was a 
rendezvous for the buccaneers. They 
chose their port well. The tales of their 
bold deeds and of their riotous lives, of 
their reckless courage and of their cruel 
diversions, would fill many volumes. 
“There were forty craft in Aves that were 
both swift and stout”; and it does not 
require a very vivid imagination to picture 
the chief of the Bahaman buccaneers and 
his hardy band of followers returning from 
a successful expedition to hold high car- 
nival under the wild fig-tree in Nassau 
Of all the West Indian pirates, John 
Teach, better known as Black Beard, ap- 
pears to have been the boldest, the most 
ferocious, the most picturesque character. 
For years he exercised despotic power 
over the band of outlaws who had elected 
him to be their commodore, and _ his 
satanic impudence and irresistible fury 
in action were matched by the savage 
excesses of his debauchery and the diaboli- 
cal caprices of his depraved humor. 

The portrait of Black Beard drawn by 
McKinnon represents him as eminently 
qualified to be the chief of a gang of 
desperadoes. His enormously long beard 
is twisted into numerous small pigtails, 
“like a Ramilies wig.’”” When he boards 
a merchantman, at the head of his blood- 
thirsty crew of ruffians, he wears lighted 
matches under his hat, sticking out over 
his ears, and no less than three braces of 
pistols in holsters are flung over his 
shoulders like bandoliers. With the ap- 
propriate oaths, and the expression of 
ferocity which he undoubtedly wears on 
such occasions, he is a figure to strike 
awe to the very souls of the poor sailors 
who stand in his way. Black Beard is in 
fact a prince of pirates, and so well does 
he play his part, that, up to the very last 
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act in his bloody career, when the cur- 
tain goes down amid volleys of firearms, 
clouds of gunpowder smoke, and un- 
limited carnage, we follow with breathless 
interest the romantic, improbable, ex- 
travagant story, which proves once more, 
quite needlessly, that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

The legends still current in Nassau re- 
specting Black Beard have a theatrical, 
almost a melodramatic flavor. His reti- 
nue of fourteen wives, his free-and-easy 
dispensation of lawless justice (or injus- 
tice) under the historic fig-tree, his grim 
practical jokes upon his men, all have 
the air of so many scenes from a rollick- 
ing comic opera. Imagine the fantastic 
villain in his jocose moods, masquerading 
as the Evil One, and burning sulphur in 
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his cabin, to the horror of his half-suffo- 
cated crew; or indulging his peculiar 
ideas of humor by extinguishing the lamps 
during supper, and blazing away at ran- 
dom with his horse-pistols, like a border 
ruffian running amuck, terrorizing and 


wounding the hapless victims of his 
bacchanalian pleasantry. ‘Truly there 


has never been a more whimsical sea- 
rover, a merrier monarch of outlaws, a 
more brutal buccaneer than this fearless 
Englishman, who dies at last appropri- 
ately on a deck slippery with gore and 
strewn with the dead bodies of his faith- 
ful subjects, in a terrific hand-to-hand 
combat, in which, overpowered but un- 
dismayed, he falls, fighting like a tiger at 
bay. “It is, it is a glorious thing to be 
a pirate king.” 


AND FARMERS. 


By E. P. Powell. 





fold,— farming does not pay, and 

farm life is not attractive. The 
result is that our population, which one 
hundred years ago was ninety per cent 
agricultural, is now but little over sixty 
per cent such; and the ratio is de- 
creasing. The national pride in vast 
cities is an error of judgment. Any one 
of our metropolitan cities might be re- 
duced one fourth in size without loss to 
productive capital. Deduct the depend- 
ent and criminal classes of New York, 
and you bring down your census by two 
hundred thousand. ‘The first great break 
with barbarism was when land tilling be- 
gan to create permanent homes and the 
home instinct; and the next was when 
each family could have its separate house 
and its individual tastes. Any reaction 
toward the herding instinct is a move- 
ment backward ; and our efforts as social 
reformers should be exercised to prevent 
such a tendency. If you ask the lower 
classes in our cities why they are there, 
and why they endure such pinchings of 


r | SHE difficulty with agriculture is two- 


penury, and if you further urge on them to 
accept your help to secure a home in the 
country, you will find as a rule that they 
cannot endure the loneliness of disso- 
ciation. They are like your domestic 
animals or the sparrows in the eaves. 
Our cities are not filled with foreign in- 
fluence altogether; even the tenements 
and cellars are populated largely by our 
own native-born people. When we 
come to a consideration of the problem 
of capital and labor, and the friction of 
competition so bitterly complained of by 
Mr. George and Mr. Bellamy, we find 
that the worst elbowing is done in the 
undifferentiated masses, not by individuals 
sharply separated by skill and knowledge. 
It is a mistake to assert that we are living 
in an age of individualism: we have 
hardly touched the threshold of individ- 
ual character. It is a question of su- 
preme importance whether American 
life has not of late been moving toward 
the mass, and not toward the man. 

I do not see that I can emphasize the 
danger to which I desire to call attention 
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better than by going back to Thomas 
Jefferson and the founding of democracy 
in 1800. It was Jefferson’s profound 
conviction that agriculture must underlie 
a republican government as the basis of 
prosperity. “The American people,” he 
said, “will remain virtuous as long as 
agriculture is our principal object. When 
we get to be piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall be- 
come as corrupt as they.” ‘The very key 
to a possible republic lay, in his judg- 
ment, in the tillage of land, as predomi- 
nant over commerce and manufactures. 
In his maturest years he wrote as follows : 
“It is by dividing and subdividing re- 
publics from the great national one down 
through all its subordinations, until it 
ends in the administration of every man’s 
farm by himself, by placing under every 
one what his own eye may superintend, 
that all will be done for the best. What 
has destroyed liberty and the rights of 
man in every government which has ever 
existed under the sun? ‘The generalizing 
and concentrating all cares and powers 
into one body, no matter whether of the 
autocrats of Russia or France, or of the 
aristocrats of a Venetian Senate. And I 
do believe that if the Almighty has de- 
creed man shall ever be free, the secret 
will be in making himself the repository 
of powers respecting himself, so far as 
he is competent to them, and delegat- 
ing only what is beyond his compe- 
tence.” Jefferson would certainly, if 
allowed to reappear to survey the Amer- 
ican Republic, warn us that we had, while 
becoming powerful as a nation, lost power 
as a people; that we had gone far to 
undermine our Republic by forsaking our 
fields and becoming “ piled upon one 
another” in great cities. 

But we are at once answered that, how- 
ever dangerous this may be to republi- 
canism and individualism, it is neverthe- 
less a natural drift of events , that farming 
does not pay,—and no influence can 
keep a people at an occupation that is not 
remunerative. We might ask the counter 
question, Do cities pay? Is it profitable, 
even from a material point of view, to 
crowd into municipalities? Do most of 
those who desert the farms prosper in 
the avenues of trade? Morally and so- 
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cially, the exchange is disastrous for the 
majority of our young people. Statistics 
show that three generations of city life ex- 
haust vitality, and that our cities must be 
steadily fed by an influx from the rural dis- 
tricts. Most of this influx, however, is 
simply absorbed and lost. It is fed to the 
octopus of vice and beggary and disease 
and general want. Ona farm a failure is 
seen ; while a lad who is lost in the city 
drops out of sight, and reappears only in 
the potter’s field. 

The city is not a natural product. Its 
crowds are not needed for the mechanica! 
industries. ‘The bulk live from hand to 
mouth. At least one fourth can be dis- 
pensed with economically. ‘The whole 
system is false. We mass our people, 
and then carry food to them at vast ex- 
pense and waste. ‘The key to prosperity 
is not in the distribution of products, but 
in the distribution of consumers. 

There is a story of some college boys 
who were off for a Saturday’s outing. 
They wished to show their wit and 
knowledge at the expense of a farmer 
whom they met. At last he turned on 
them, “ Very well, gentlemen, now let me 
ask you one question. I see you have 
killed a snipe. Can you tell me whether 
that snipe is a bird or a fowl? Will you 
tell me what is the difference between a 
bird and a fowl?” The boys tried in 
vain to invent some definition which 
should accurately classify snipe, turkeys, 
quail, hens, sparrows, and geese. Snap- 
ping his finger at their classical learning, 
the farmer informed them that “a bird 
takes food to its young, but a fowl takes 
its young to the food.” Our cities are 
built on the bird plan: our farms run on 
the plan of the fowls. We cover our land 
with costly railways, to enable us to con- 
vey sufficient food to the crowded cities : 
that is, we have our food in one place and 
our mouths in another. We are doing the 
sparrow trick too largely in proportion to 
the turkeys. We are educating our young 
folk to desert the farms and squeeze into 
blocks, and to lose their individuality by 
becoming bits of the mechanism of urban 
life. Not one in a hundred gets rich, not 
one in twenty gets a competence. 

But farming does pay : it is paying, that 
is, in right hands with right methods. 
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Whole counties of New England, that 
were deserted practically by our own 
farmers, are taken up by Canadian French, 
and they are thriving. I have seen the 
old Yankee stock that came to Central 
New York, up the Mohawk valley, run out 
mainly by Irish people. ‘These in turn 
gave way to Germans, who will doubtless 
in a couple of generations yield their 
titles to others. So long as any race holds 
to old-fashioned culture and methods of 
life, all goes well; but by and by the new 
ideas and new methods are inevitable, 
and then there is a lack of something. 
They are unable to readjust themselves 
to the new order. But we cannot expect 
to resurrect the eighteenth century. We 
must find out our difficulty ; and that is, 
as I shall aim to show, that our common 
school education is almost precisely what 
it was one hundred years ago, and in no 
way fitted to the other revolutions in farm 
life. 

Our fathers on the farm were pro- 
ducers in the main for home consumption. 
Each homestead was expected to be self- 
supporting, or nearly so. Wives wove, 
knit, sewed, cooked, dyed, made soap and 
candles ; husbands not only ploughed, but 
made their own shoes, cut their own fuel, 
and mended their own simple machinery, 
as well as built their own houses. Each 
farm raised nearly all that was eaten, worn, 
or enjoyed. Little was sold, little was 
bought. There was swapping of surplus 
among neighbors ; and wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, were in each man’s private bin. But 
to-day the farmer everywhere is a trader. 
In Dakota he raises his truck for Chicago, 
his wheat for London, his corn for New 
York. On the other hand, he buys his 
fuel, lights, clothes, most of his food, and 
his comforts. This flings him in with the 
world of speculators and adventurers. 
The farmer deals in futures as much as 
ihe Chicago dealer who buys October 
corn in July. On the old plan the farmer 
was everywhere moderately successful. 
He was educated for that style of work 
and to be content with that style of life. 
Now machinery has elbowed him out of 
his pride, skill, and art; and his wife 
also is left without her craft. He no 
longer swings his scythe with pride, or 
his axe with rhythm. She does not sew 
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and knit. He buys coal, and has hung 
up his buck-saw forever. She buys 
stockings, and the old spinning wheel is 
an object of curiosity. 

The change involves new needs, new 
desires, new methods. The farmer who 
handles money instead of household ma- 
terial, and who speculates in crops, as all 
farmers now do, learns to need fine 
horses and carriages, handsome houses 
and barns, and costly tools. ‘The wife 
learns to require costly dresses, pianos, 
furniture that is fashionable, literature, 
and art. Education becomes costly; 
and when the children get it, they push 
off from the farm for the city. A few 
farmers get rich, exactly as a few Board 
of ‘Trade men amass wealth; but the 
bulk grow poor, and most of them ulti- 
mately dwindle away. I can find barely 
a dozen old families in my own township 
who “hold on,’”’ readjusting themselves 
to the changes. ‘This is the story every- 
where. It is impossible to make the 
farm universally profitable on such a sys- 
tem. Many move West, or move on; 
lose the home instinct, and create a 
migratory sentiment. ‘This is not a de- 
sirable sentiment to increase. 

The bottom of the difficulty is not 
some mystery; nor is the cure some 
nostrum in the way of statute law. ‘The 
secret is that our common school educa- 
tion is not adapted to create a race of 
farmers capable of adjusting themselves 
to the times. We are educating away 
from the farms, and not toward them. 
Emerson says: “We are fired with the 
hope to reform men. After many experi- 
ments, we find that we must begin earlier 
at school.”’ That is what we come 
back to each time that we attempt social 
amelioration. ‘The solution of the labor 
problem is not in legislation, but in im- 
proved tact and skill in the blood and in 
the fingers of the laborers. The mar- 
riage problem will be settled, not by layer 
on layer of laws, but in a higher moral 
education of boys and girls to compre- 
hend the purpose of life as altruistic 
instead of egotistic. The farm perplexity 
is in a peculiar manner dependent upon 
defective education. So long as the old 
order of things existed, the curriculum of 
common education was satisfactory. ‘The 
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farm boy of the early part of our cen- 
tury had two sorts of education: one 
half of it was home training, the other 
half was from the schools. At home he 
had manual culture: he was taught to 
handle tools such as were used, and to be 
proud of his skill. He must hoe his 
row, and turn a straight furrow, and mow 
a clean swath, and know the knacks of 
plain farming. At school all he needed 
was the three Rs; and those he got. 
A peculiarly talented boy, or one all 
brains and no muscle, went over to the 
parsonage, and was fitted for college. 
The farm boy only needed to read, to 
write, and to cipher; the rest of his 
education was on the land. 

But note how total is the change. 
That part of the boy’s education which 
consisted in skilful handling of scythe 
and axe and other tools is useless and 
vacated. So far as the three Rs are con- 
cerned, they can mostly be taught at 
home. What we want of our country 
schools is to make the farming to-day 
intelligent, interesting, and profitable. 
The boys and girls should first of all be 
taught the composition of the rocks and 
soils with which they have to deal. This 
should be complemented with a good 
knowledge of plant and animal life. I 
suppose that no one could be more 
ignorant of these things than the average 
farmer. He is in no case taught in the 
common schools the structure of the ani- 
mals he employs, or the grains that he 
eats. Geography gives a knowledge of 
the surface of the earth in general; it 
points away from the farm. Geology 
gives a knowledge of the earth under 
foot, the farmer’s own immediate prop- 
erty; it makes every grain of sand and 
every granule of clay interesting; it 
opens the eyes to ten thousand things 
the farmer must daily touch and see. 
Yet the farm children have geography 
and not geology. No one surely would 
condemn geography, no one would shut 
in or circumscribe the farmer’s interests ; 
but I plead for the other. Geology I 
would follow with biology in its forms 
of zodlogy and botany, and in _ its 
divisions of physiology, entomology, and 
ornithology; that is, I insist that our 
country schools shall undertake to make 


farmers. The boy on the farm—and the 
girl quite as much — needs to know the 
things under his feet and over his head, 
the soil, the life in and on the soil, and 
his relation to them. He should under- 
stand a cow and a horse in their zodlogi- 
cal relations, and to some extent anatom- 
ically. Iam considering the broadening 
out of farm life, and the awakening of 
interest in those things that make a part 
of the farmer’s daily life. As the schools 
are, whatever is taught points to the store 
and the city, and not to the farm. A 
college professor said to me, “We can 
do very little in the way of putting more 
science into the college curriculum until 
the high schools are revolutionized, and 
that requires a preliminary change in the 
common schools.” Before the age of 
seven or eight, in well-to-do families where 
kindergartens are impossible, the child 
should be taught chiefly to observe. He 
should learn to see well and to use all his 
senses. After that age books should be 
used as aids to observation; not to dis- 
pense with original observation, but to 
assist. Every child should become an 
investigator. When this change is made, 
and the curriculum is readjusted as sug- 
gested, I do not say that you cannot 
drive our boys away from the farms into 
trade and manufacture ; but I do say that, 
unless a lad is born with a particular bias 
for something else, he will love the land 
so that he will not wish to leave. 

So utterly impossible has it been for 
myself to secure for my children what I 
call a rational education, that I have 
done what I regret many more do not do 
or cannot do,—have built a laboratory 
and employed private tutors. Here they 
enjoy with a zest drawing, geology, bi- 
ology, chemistry, mathematics, and mu- 
sic, with, as far as possible, field work. 
These studies are followed by a general 
knowledge of life on the globe. as well as 
the history and science of human lan- 
guage and thought. At this point geog- 
raphy becomes a rational part of educa- 
tion. The result has been more than 
satisfactory. ‘They love the land, and 
the things of the land. I am confident 
they will never consider land culture 
inferior to traffic. Their minds are here 
because their acquaintances are here. 
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Their souls are with the birds, the plants, 
the animals, the bugs. They also escape 
that fatal vacuum which is created by a 
school system that omits moral culture,— 
a vacuum quickly filled with an inrush of 


immoral emotions, and by premature 
knowledge of sexual impurities. Home 
education should be widened to the 


utmost possible limit, and no system of 
public schooling should be tolerated that 
omits moral training. 

Let us look at this matter from the 
standpoint of evolution. Nature, when 
raising the anthropeid from the animal, — 
in other words, in creating man, — made 
changes at three points: she enlarged 
the frontal brain, modified the mouth 
and throat to make articulate speech 
possible, and transformed the forefeet 
into hands. At these three points edu- 
cation should be applied. ‘That is, our 
school should aim not simply at brain 
culture, but at speech culture and hand 
culture. With such a reckoning, we are 
brought to the need of music, and the 
use of tools as well as books. I would 
give one half of each day to the books ; 
the other half to music, and play, and 
work. But do not let this manual culture 
be confined to mechanical tools alone, 
but also to farm tools. I hope to live to 
see every schoolhouse in the country set 
in a plot of land for comparative horti- 
culture. The Germans and English are 
beginning to feel the need of this change, 
and are considering the project of estab- 
lishing school gardens or incipient farms. 
Mr. Sewell read recently, before the 
British Association, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, a paper in which he outlined a 
school botanical garden. This is, of 
course, not a new thing on some parts of 
the Continent. I see no reason why the 
garden and garden tools may not consti- 
tute a part of the furnishing for manual 
culture. Gardening and _ horticulture 
train the hand, and these industries need 
the trained hand. If you expect your 
children to love such work, let them learn 
to do it in connection with and as a part 
of study and play. No child should ever 
have a breach made between play and 
work. It seems very probable that when 
manual training is conjoined with a 
study of the sciences, there will be no 


further need of compulsory educational 
laws. 

While I would not have everything 
done for the brain, I would not have any- 
thing done with the simple end of utility 
as applied to the back and stomach. Yet 
the highest art and the highest utility co- 
incide. Drawing, or the free use of the 
pencil, is in reality not an ornamental 
part of education, but a most practical 
part. It enters into half of our common- 
est industries. ‘The young person more 
often has need of the pencil than of the 
pen in winning his way. Old things pass 
away. I do not object to teaching pen- 
manship, but I aver that four fifths of the 
culture in this direction is superfluous ; 
while drawing, which is set aside as an 
accomplishment, is in most demand for 
material as well as intellectual progress. 
We must reverse matters, and teach 
drawing at all events, penmanship after- 
wards. So I would teach geology at all 
hazards, and geography afterwards. It is 
more important that a boy know the land 
he lives on, and what he can do with it, 
than that he should know the chief cities 
of Burmah and Japan. ‘That is, I would 
apply educative force to the brain, but 
not to the brain only; I would teach the 
hands to draw and to work, and the voice 
the sweet art of music and the fine art 
of conversation. 

It is equally important that our read- 
justment of the common school shall en- 
able us to make farming profitable. The 
study of horticulture and biology will also 
aid materially in this direction. But 
there is quite as much advantage in 
chemistry and in farm economics. Farm- 
ing will pay when it is done understand- 
ingly, intelligently, lovingly, with a 
knowledge of the forces we deal with and 
the things we handle. At present the 
bugs understand us better than we do 
them. ‘They have little to learn, but 
that they have learned well. I keep an 
ant colony on one of my lawns to show 
occasionally to my boys and _ to visitors. 
How much more intelligently, economi- 
cally, neatly, and with how much more 
attention to sanitation, these creatures 
farm it than men do! ‘They have no 
mortgages. They keep cows, but their 
stables are models of neatness. But my 
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hired men are almost sure to be ma- 
chines, and are far from models of thrift 
and economy and neatness. ‘They do 
not love the farm; they do not, with a 
few exceptions, work intelligently ; they 
abhor experimental farming. 

Wilson Flagg says in his book about 
trees: “When I'am journeying through 
the country, and behold the rocky hills, 
sometimes for miles in extent, entirely 
bare of trees, affording too little suste- 
nance to support even whortleberries, I 
am informed by the older inhabitants that, 
in their childhood, these hills were cov- 
ered with forests. The woods were cut 
down, and there was nothing left to pre- 
vent the soil from being washed down 
into the valleys. Now nothing remains 
to support a new growth of trees.” I 
care not in which direction you turn, 
American farming has to account for its 
depression by its methods. You have 
never seen a case of failure, where there 
were no heavy doctor’s bills, but you 
could put your finger on a removable 
cause. Our hop speculators are a sample. 
When they make money on hops, it is at 
the expense of every other crop in the 
way of manure and labor. When there 
is a large margin in their favor, they buy 
fast horses and pianos, smoke cigars and 
cultivate other wasteful habits. When 
the market drops from one dollar a pound 
to five cents, the auctioneer selis the 
pianos and horses for one tenth value, 
and the farmer who sought only money, 
and had no love for or knowledge of the 
land, and the things of the land, joins 
the westward caravan, or hangs himself. 
I said to a friend of good judgment: 
“Take your pencil, and make an esti- 
mate of the loss in one way and another 
of farm produce.” We figured the abso- 
lute loss, first and last, of bad culture, bad 
handling, and general lack of intelligent 
method and economy, at one half. I 
truly believe one half the production of 
American lands is lost through ill-directed 
education. Our apple crop is more than 
half lost; and this is pretty surely true 
of all other fruits, except perhaps small 
fruit which cannot be grown at all except 
with special attention. The plum-trees 
over large areas of the Northern states 
have been cut down, or ought to be, to 


get rid of black-knot. The cherry-trees 
were also assailed fifty years ago, and 
gradually eliminated by the same disease. 
The curculio spoils yearly tens of thou- 
sands of bushels of both these fruits. 
Remedy, more knowledge of entomology 
and of tree life itself. Give that, and the 
snap and backbone will be found. ‘The 
farmer is rarely a lazy man; his trouble 
is, he does not know his enemies, or 
how to fight them. He does not know 
his friends from his foes in the insect 
world, and is as likely to destroy the for- 
mer as the latter. I hired a peripatetic 
Yankee for two months. He had a com- 
mon school education; but he did not 
know granite from conglomerate, and un- 
dertook to spray tent caterpillars for 
codlin moths. Unfortunately he, like 
many more farmers, despised any knowl- 
edge that did not come along as heredity. 
One third of the apple-trees of Central 
New York were ruined within the last 
five years by the tent caterpillar, — not 
only the fruit, but the trees. The inva- 
sion was enormous ; but the fight was an 
open one. The worms came out ahead ; 
the fittest always survive. Last winter I 
negotiated for five tons of hay of a dairy- 
man. It was so full of wild carrot and 
Canada thistles that I accepted but the 
first load. We cannot afford to pay for 
hoeing the weeds out that will be seeded 
in by such manure. Such hay decreases 
the owner’s milk product one half; and 
by and by the weeds will whip him off 
his land. 

I have an acre of flowers for our own 
pleasure ; although as a rule these might 
add largely to the income of small fruit- 
growers. But we may as well grow our 
luxuries, if we have cultivated tastes, as 
to buy them. ‘There is more real pleas- 
ure in hollyhocks than in fast horses, if 
you are educated to understand them. A 
young lady full of common and high school 
wisdom visited my grounds and found 
immense pleasure for a couple of hours. 
Then looking over the superb valley, 
through the rich and rare trees, she said, 
“But it must be terribly lonely here.” 
“ Ah,” I said, “that is so, if you have no 
friends here, or acquaintances. You do 
not know these elms, and lindens, and 
magnolias. ‘They are strangers; but to 
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me they are companions. No, we are 
not lonely here.”” But with all my gar- 
dens of berries, and lawns of flowers, I 
let my neighbors’ bees carry off my honey 
until last summer, — which was poor 
policy. A man should know how to 
gather @// his crops, from the honey in 
his raspberry flower to the berries them- 
selves. Then he should know how to 
grow each crop to the best advantage. 
Then he should know how to handle 
them all economically. ‘Then he should 
have so large a variety of crops that 
he will not seriously be embarrassed 
by the loss of one, or two, or even three 
each year. Farming in the West is mostly 
speculative ; so is much in the East. It 
is a venture of all a man’s prosperity on 
one or two crops. If the market go 
down, or the crops fail, the farmer is as 
badly off as a sheared lamb in Wall 
Street. He has nothing to do but to 
growl at capitalists, who are doing pre- 
cisely what he tried to do, and failed. 
So when we come to estimate the farm 
trouble, we cannot leave out the lack of 
knowledge about insects and about ma- 
nures. 

There really is no reason why the tide 
that for a century has set toward cities 
should not be reversed. To some extent it 
is now being reversed. ‘The literary and 
mercantile classes began some time since 
a hegira into suburban homes; and the 
mechanics are now following them. ‘This, 
of course, is not to make farmers out of 
them, but it is to give them a taste for 
land and land culture. Mr. Hubert, in 
a capital volume on “ Liberty and a Liv- 
ing,” pictures the possibilities before a 
city journalist. Ifa taste for the country 
can be cultivated, and with rural life can 
be joined a fair share of refining influ- 
ences, and the comforts of art and music, 
as well as pure air and exercise, we are 
on the road to a reconstructed agricul- 
tural sentiment. Mr. Hubert shows us 
admirably that we can get all the good 
there is in a city, and have our work tell 
at the hub while we live at the end 
of the spokes. He says: “ People talk 
of the inspiration of the crowd, — 
the electrical effect of numbers. I can 
see but little of this in our American 
cities.” The suburban life of our larger 
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cities has, for the past five years, enor- 
mously widened out. To hasten the 
further reaction, so that agriculture in the 
twentieth century shall be once more the 
leading division of American industry, is 
a matter of political and social impor- 
tance. When this is accomplished we 
shall have fulfilled the hopes of our 
founders, and made the Republic what 
Jefferson believed to be possible. 

But how, you say, can this revolution 
be wrought? By what possible means 
can we secure for our common schools 
teachers equipped to teach geology, 
chemistry, biology, and physics? When 
the demand comes, we shall surely have 
the supply. But let us not make the 
mistake of supposing these to be more 
abstruse or difficult studies than geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and grammar. Rightly 
taught, these latter are far the most diffi- 
cult and advanced. They belong only 
with older pupils. The former sciences 
are simpler and more fundamental. They 
deal with everyday questions and things 
near at hand. ‘The only trouble in sci- 
ence is with the nomenclature. Science 
as entomology, for instance, deals with 
butterflies and bugs, —just what children 
naturally take to. Science as botany 
deals with flowers, fruits, roots, trees, — 
just what all children like. Science as 
geology deals with the dirt and stones 
and brook beds, — just what children 
love. Science as chemistry pulls things 
to pieces and reconstructs; as physics, 
it plays with sunbeams. ‘This is not at 
all abstruse. We want just as little as 
possible to do with books while educat- 
ing achild. But I am not enthusiastic 
enough to believe we can work a revolu- 
tion of this nature in a day, or in a year. 
We must first see our need. The end 
will be that we shall not allow a school 
in the land to be under the care of any 
but Normal graduates. Drawing and 
music are a part of hand culture and 
voice culture, and you can just as easily 
equip teachers for such studies as for 
those which you now have. I have said, 
there should be a school garden about 
each schoolhouse. Why not also tele- 
graphic and telephonie connection with 
every simple country school? This also, 
and much more, will come, making the 
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common schoolhouse the centre of the 
district, rather than a neglected, desolate 
hovel by the wayside. 

This subject is of intense and growing 
importance, and cannot have the go-by. 
As we educate, so we are. If we are not 
educating farmers, farmers we shall not 
have. No social change ever took place, 
for better or for worse, that was not the 
result of preceding educative influences. 
It is possible for a system of education 
to become entirely foreign to the age in 
which it is in practice. Vamberry, after 
one of his masterly descriptions of the 
learned institutions of Khiva and Bokhara, 
says: “The richly endowed colleges of 
these cities are visited by hundreds of 
students from India, Afghanistan, and 
Chinese Turkestan. Great diligence is 
displayed in study ; but only in grammar, 
rhetoric, and history, while mechanics and 
sciences are considered superfluous. After 
fifty years of Russian occupation they re- 
gard with freezing indifference machinery, 
railways, and modern manufactures. Only 
a vast upheaval of the educational foun- 
dations could transform this people.” As 
the schools are, so are the people. We 
have quite passed the point where we can 
rest contented with schools that simply 
inform their pupils) We must have a 
national aim, a national system, for a na- 
tional end. Certainly the farmer must 
insist that the tendency of the school 
shall not be to take his children from the 
farm, unsettle the home instinct, unfit 
them to be happy agriculturists, and turn 
them over in a ceaseless tide into shop- 
keepers and traders. 

Supplementary to the changes I have 
emphasized in common school education, 
is it not possible to make farm life recip- 
ient in a high degree of the advantages 
of University Extension? ‘This, the latest 
stage in the evolution of educational 
methods, proposes in brief to carry the 
advantages of higher education to those 
who cannot go to the university to get it. 
It is an enlarged “Chautauqua”; and 
while not yet a clearly defined system, it 
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has in it an optimism concerning popular 
culture never before conceived. In this 
county of New York State, Oneida, we 
have a County Farmers’ Club. During 
the winter the professors of Hamilton Col- 
lege have delivered a course of lectures 
before the club and its friends, on the fol- 
lowing and kindred topics: “ Political 
Economy and its Bearings on Farm Life,” 
“ Biology in its Relations to Farmers,”’ 
“The Geology of Central New York,’’— 
considering soils and water courses ; 
Farmers’ Libraries and Home Culture.”’ 
These eminently practical subjects bring 
the college and the farmer into close re- 
lation. It is projected to carry the plan 
forward much more thoroughly, and in- 
augurate courses with abundant laboratory 
and probably field work. For a very 
large part of the country something of 
this sort is possible. In all ways we should 
aim to make the farm the brightest.and 
most intellectual home ; we should carry 
there what we have concentrated in cities 
and towns. We are at the dawn of a dis- 
tributive age. Electricity will, as a power, 
be easily carried to a distance. It also 
carries knowledge everywhere at a trifling 
‘cost. I do not despair of even seeing 
our farm homes connected with university 
laboratories in such a manner that the 
whole work may be reported; in other 
words, so that the professor, if he have 
common sense, may address instructively 
an audience scattered over a whole town- 
ship or county. But at present the one 
practical and all-important point is to 
have in our common schools a curriculum 
of study that will make our children ac- 
quainted with land and what is on the 
land; an education that unfolds the 
nature of soils, and the wonders of life 
in and on the soils: and while bewitch- 
ing them with the everlasting unfoldings 
of such studies, makes it possible for 
them to master their foes, and receive 
the benefits of insect, bird, and plant 
friends. This done, no occupation can 
- compare with farming for its charms and 
advantages. 
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A TARDY COMPENSATION. 


By Mary L. Adams. 


get. We don’t,—no one forgets. 

We get so we remember without 
its hurting, —that’s all; and some of us 
don’t get so far as that.” 

Miss Martin looked out of the window 
at the gray clouds. ‘The red leaves of the 
little maple-tree shivered in the rising 
wind. 

“The leaves will all be gone in a day 
or so, like the summer visitors. It seems 
as if I never dreaded the winter so 
much. It gets lonesomer and lonesomer. 
I almost wish I had a dog —or a cat— 
or something ; but it would have to die, 
and then I should be worse off than I am 
now. It doesn’t seem as if I could stand 
any more deaths. I won’t put myself in 
the way of them!” 

The mist was stealing in from the bay. 
Miss Martin turned from the window and 
lit a lamp. She wandered about her 
solitary rooms, still talking to herself. 
She rarely heard any other voice in the 
old house, and it was some comfort to 
talk aloud. She went into her summer 
parlor. 

“Tt certainly is pleasanter than the 
winter parlor, but there is no stove, and I 
shouldn’t feel natural sitting here after 
the middle of the month.” 

She picked up her work-basket and 
crossed the hall to the opposite room. 
It had high dark walls and dull green 
moreen furnishings. ‘There was nothing 
suggestive of youth, except the portrait 
of a boy; and even that gave the im- 
pression of age. It was an old-time imi- 
tation of something young, and had 
gradually assumed the tone of its sur- 
roundings. 

Miss Martin gave one backward glance 
at the other room. It was light and airy 
with landscape paper and a flowery carpet ; 
but Miss Martin always changed from her 
summer to her winter room with the regu- 
larity of those who move from country to 
town houses. She lit a fire in the air- 
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tight stove, and placed her lamp on the 
marble-top centre table. 

“Tt will be warm by the time I’ve had 
supper. I believe I'll eat in the kitchen. 
It’s shiftless; but it doesn’t seem as if 
I could eat in that great, black dining- 
room.” 

She laid a damask napkin on a carved 
tray, and put on it some quaint china and 
silver. Then she toasted some thin 
slices of bread, and thickened her cream. 
As she was sitting down to the table she 
heard a scratching at the door. 

“ Why, what’s that?” The sound came 
again. ‘“ Why, of all things, what can it 
be?” She waited for one more scratch 
before she opened the door. The salt, 
foggy wind blew into her face, and she 
quickly shut it. “I guess it wasn’t any- 
thing.”” But as she turned she saw at 
her feet a black cat, looking curiously up 
at her with a pair of yellow eyes. 

“Why, pussy, where did you come 
from?” 

The cat walked around, rubbing against 
her, stopping now to study her. Miss 
Martin sat down in a chair, and the cat 
sat upon the floor. Once or twice he 
opened his mouth, without mewing. 

“He must be hungry. Want some 


supper? Kitty, want some supper?” 
The cat opened his mouth again. 


“Well, if that isn’t almost human !” 
She filled a saucer with milk and set it 
before him. ‘Then they both ate their 
supper. When the meal was over and 
the dishes were put away, Miss Martin 
went into the parlor. She picked up the 
cat, and sat down with him in her lap. 
The contact with a warm, living creature 
sent a thrill to her heart, and she held 
him close. Round his neck was a slender 
leather band. There seemed to be some- 
thing written on it. Miss Martin put on 
her spectacles to study the faded marks, 
but she could make nothing of them. 
“T’ll wait till morning. I can keep 
him all night anyway, — and he’ll be 
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company for me.”’ A gust of rain dashed 
against the window. “I can’t turn him out 
now. He’d get wet and cold. He shall 
stay, —so he shall.” She gently stroked 
him, and he began to purr. Then he stood 
up. She smiled at him, as if he had been 
human. He seemed to understand what 
the smile meant, and pressed closer and 
closer against her, and finally clung to 
her with his claws while he rubbed his 
soft head against her wrinkled cheek. 
Miss Martin was conquered. She put her 
arm about him and hugged him; and he, 
satisfied, curled up in her lap and went 
to sleep. Miss Martin did not stir. 
She feared to waken him if she reached 
for her work-basket. She sat looking 
down at him, content to be idle. Out- 
side, the wind moaned; but the fire 
crackled and the cat purred within. By 
and by the cat jumped to the floor and 
began to roam about the room. 

“T wonder if he wants something to 
play with.” 

She took a spool from her basket and 
tossed it toward him. He pounced on it 
and then chased it until it rolled out of 
reach. He crouched to see if it would 
move ; then he looked up at Miss Martin. 

“ Well if that isn’t asking like a human 
being, I’d like to know what is !”’ she ex- 
claimed; and she got down upon her 
stiff knees and poked the spool from its 
hiding place. The play began again. 
This time Miss Martin remained on the 
floor, taking part in the game. Beneath 
her smiles the habitual look of sorrow 
was hidden. The color came and went 
in her cheeks, and her brightening eyes 
followed the agile creature as he pounced 
to and fro. 

“ Mercy me!” she exclaimed, at last. 
“Ten o’clock—and not a stitch of sew- 
ing done! After bedtime, and playing 
with acat! Idon’t care! He’s helped 
me to forget what a forlorn creature I am, 
bless his little heart! Oh, I wish I could 
keep him! Id be willing to run the risk 
of his dying. But I’ve got to take him 
home,— his name’s on the collar. I'll 
make him a bed in my room to-night.” 

The next morning Miss Martin was 
wakened by the roar of the wind and 
waves. The rain beat against the old 
house, and the boughs of the great elms 


swept the roof. She sat up in bed. 
Curled beside her was the little black 
cat. She put her thin hands on him, 
and looked toward the window. “] 
can’t send him out to-day. It would be 
cruel to turn a living creature out in such 
weather.” The cat purred. “Dear 
pussy! I hope the people who own him 
won’t be worried; but I have no one, 
and it’s such a dreary day!” 

When breakfast was over, she put on 
her strongest pair of glasses, took the cat 
into her arms and sat down. She resisted 
his invitations to play, and gave the 
leather band about his neck a thorough 
examination. She could make out noth- 
ing but “ Blackie.” 

“ That’s his name. Blackie ! Blackie !” 

The cat looked up. 

“That must be it; but it’s all I can 
read. I must cut it off his neck, to see 
better.” She was conscientious about it, 
but underneath a strong desire was work- 
ing. ‘‘He’s not my cat.” She hesitated 
a moment, then took her scissors and cut 
the band. 

‘‘ Blackie, —Sea Road,” that was all 
she could decipher. “It can’t be in 
Fortville ; there isn’t any Sea Road here. 
I can’t make outthe number of the house.” 
She dropped the band into her lap and 
looked out of the window. “I can’t 
make it out—JI can’t,” she kept mur- 
muring. “I’m glad of it. I don't 
care! Maybe I could find out where 
Sea Road is, and maybe I couldn't. | 
might make it out with a microscope, but 
I haven’t got a microscope.” 

Fortified by a sudden determination, 
she stood up. “I live a very lonely life ; 
everything pretty much has been taken 
from me,— and — and —I can’t have 
this leather cluttering up my floor !” 

She picked up the strap, walked to the 
stove, lifted the cover, dropped the strap 
upon the coals, and watched it wither 
into ashes. Then she caught up the cat 
and pressed him to her heart, despite his 
struggles for release. ‘‘ You are my own 
dear kitty, and no one can take you from 
me. You are mine, and I shall have 
something alive to stay with me!” 

Her conscience gave her no trouble 
while the storm raged, although her 
conscience was a nervous, overworked 
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one. In the tumult of the winds, its 
persistent voice was lost. But when the 
gale died down and the sun shone again, 
Miss Martin grew uneasy. ‘The storm 
entered her soul, and the serene outside 
world gave her no peace. 

“T’d no right to burn up that strap,” 
she said to herself. ‘ It showed weakness. 
[ was afraid I might make out where 
Blackie came from. It was weak. But 
it was — it was being so strong in want- 
ing some one to love! I'll let the cat 
out, and tell him to go home.” 

She opened the side door. The cat 
sprang out into the sunshine, and she 
closed the door behind him. She sta- 
tioned herself at one of the windows to 
watch. “I'll stay here,” she said; “1 
won't try to influence him in any way. 
He shall go home if he knows the way ; 
but I’ll see that no harm comes to him.” 

For a few moments the cat frisked 
about beside the house ; then he walked 
slowly up the lane. 

“ Mercy me!” said Miss Martin, “ that 
can’t be the way home. He’s going 
straight for the woods, and there’s not a 
house this side of the bay. He’ll get 
lost!” 

She ran out of the house and started 
in pursuit. The cat broke into a run. 
“Blackie !” she called. But Blackie paid 
little heed. He stopped once or twice to 
let her get near him, but then he sped on. 

“T don’t know what I shall do,” she 
gasped, leaning against a fence-rail for 
support. “I can’t catch him, and he’ll 
get lost if he goes farther. He doesn’t 
know his way home, and I don’t know it.” 

She sank down beside the fence. But 
her desolation was relieved when pres- 
ently Blackie cautiously approached and 
stood at her feet. She caught him up in 
her arms. 

“There, you shall not get out again 
till you’ve learned where home is. It’s 
my business to look out for you till some 
one claims you. I’ve done the best I 
could.” 

She carried him back to the house, 
though he tried to get free. ‘No, you 
can’t get down. I gave you a chance to 
go home, and now I’ve a right to you.” 

In this way of thinking she continued 
for some days. Then her conscience 


began to trouble her, and she grew rest- 
less again. 

“T ought not to have burnt that strap ! 
I knew I ought not to have done it; but 
I did, and I’m worried about it. It 
seems hard that I can’t keep a cat with- 
out its making me so much trouble.” 

She looked out at the leaves that had 
dropped from the little maple. “The 
leaves have fallen early. When they are 
gone it seems as if the winter had come. 
I thought I’d got company, so I shouldn’t 
mind it! I suppose Mrs. Bascom would 
give me a kitten. But I don’t want one. 
It wouldn’t take the place of Blackie. 
Oh, what did I let him in for?” 

That afternoon Miss Martin locked 
Blackie into the house and started out 
in search of his home. 

“T’ll begin at the first house. It may 
have come from Mrs. Bascom’s; and if 
it didn’t, she may know where there’s a 
Sea Road.” 

Miss Martin went up the lane to the 
pasture, and took the path that wavered 
across it. She looked down at it as she 
walked. “It just shows the changeable- 
ness of our desires. We go a few steps 
in one direction, and then a few more in 
another, and we don’t know what we 
want, because we don’t want any one 
thing long. Where one has been, we all 
follow. I can’t straighten it out.” 

Along the way the huckleberry-bushes 
stood in crimson clusters, bound by the 
maroon blackberry-vines. ‘The salt wind 
blew in from the sea. ‘The color rose in 
Miss Martin’s pale cheeks as she walked 
on. At the other side of the pasture was 
the Bascom farm. Many cats and kittens 
were sunning in the door-yard. An untidy 
woman came to the door to meet her. 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Martin? 
You’re quite a stranger !”’ 

“Yes, the storm kept me at home. 
Have you lost a cat?” 

«« Gracious goodness, I don’t know. We 
shouldn’t miss half adozen. Found one?” 

“One came to me before the storm, 
and I’m trying to find its owner. I want 
to keep it, but it doesn’t seem hardly 
right.” 

“Land! You're welcome to it if it’s 
one of ours. Cats ain’t so scarce! What 
kind was it?” 
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“ A black one, with yellow eyes.” 

“We had two or three like that. I 
guess you can have it.” 

Miss Martin looked undetermined a 
moment; then she said, “This one had 
on a leather collar.” 

“Then it wasn’t ours. If we put 
collars on ours, it would take till Christ- 
mas. I'd keep it anyway, if I wanted it.” 

Miss Martin shook her head. “ No, I 
tried to think I could keep it, but it 
seemed wrong. Do you know where 
there’s a place called ‘Sea Road’?” 

“Why, yes, over to the Neck. It’s 
two miles over there, you know.” 

“Well, then, that’s where it belongs. 
It said ‘Sea Road’ on the collar.” 

Mrs. Bascom stood in the doorway 
watching Miss Martin as she walked 
toward the road; but before she reached 
it, she called after her. Miss Martin 
paused. 

“Did you know that William Mann 
had got home?”’ 

Miss Martin grew a little pale, but her 
blue eyes looked steadily into Mrs. Bas- 
com’s curious face. “Has he?” she 
asked, and turned to go. 

“Yes, he has, and to stay. They say 
his wife’s dead; and I guess he hasn’t 
been any too successful. ‘To think o’ his 
going off as he did and never comin’ 
near his friends all these years, — and not 
a dozen miles off! He looks kind o’ 
seedy. 1 guess he wouldn’t look so if 
he’d married some one nearer home,” she 
continued, significantly. ‘Come over any 
time,” she added hastily, seeing the little 
woman’s embarrassment; “and if you 
want a cat, take one of ours, and wel- 
come. ‘They're real good cats, —nice 
mousers.”’ 

Miss Martin was out of hearing. She 
had received a shock, and she hurried on 
for some minutes rather blindly. 

“This will never do. It’s foolish for a 
woman of my age to get flustered be- 
cause a man—I—TI knew once has 
come to town. ‘There’s no sense in it.” 

She walked firmly on toward the Neck ; 
but her mind was a curious jumble of 
cats and young men of other days. 

There was only one house open on the 
Sea Road, and here Miss Martin stopped. 
An old woman came to the door, 





“ Do you know of any one who has lost 
a cat round here,—a black cat with 
yellow eyes and white feet? He had a 
little collar on his neck.” 

Miss Martin was white and tired. Her 
worn looks moved the woman to offer her 
a seat, but she gently refused to go in. 

“ Every one has gone away now,”’ said 
the woman, “and I| can’t say as to acat’s 
being lost. Let me see! Mrs. Black, 
who lives in one of the cliff cottages, had 
a black cat; and now I think of it, I 
guess it was called Blackie. I used to 
work for her, and I used to see a cat 
playing round.” 

“Then this is the cat,’’ Miss Martin 
exclaimed almost dramatically. ‘“ Where 
is she now?” 

“Oh, the Blacks went home last week ! 
They live over to Easten. But if they’d 
wanted the cat, they'd have looked after it 
before now. I wouldn’t bother about it.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t feel right to keep it. 
I’ll go to Easten by the afternoon train.” 

Easten was ten miles away. On the 
way there Miss Martin felt weak and be- 
wildered. She had eaten little that day. 
Her mental excitement made her slight 
her bodily needs. 

“T can’t see what people want to live 
in cities for, anyway,” she thought, ner- 
vously. “I don’t see the sense in it. 
You can’t know but just so many people 
anyway, and it’sa great deal lonelier than 
where you have trees and fields for com- 
pany, and can see a good-sized piece of 
the sky. I don’t see howa place like 
Easten could have taken William Mann 
away from his home and all his friends, 
and me.” 

She walked anxiously away from the 
railroad station in Easten, and by and by 
stopped before a big, pretentious house. 

“Ts Mrs. Black at home?” 

“Yes’m, but I don’t know as she’ll see 
you. "Tisn’t her day.” 

“Her day?” repeated Miss Martin, 
who didn’t’exactly understand. “If you 
will please tell her Miss Martin of Fort- 
ville would like to speak to her on im- 
portant business, perhaps she will see 
me.” 

“Perhaps you’d better come in,” the 
girl said doubtfully; and Miss Martin 
followed her across the hall to the flashy 
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reception-room, and when the servant 
left her, remained standing in the middle 
of the room. She was kept waiting 
so long that she was beginning to 
think of slipping quietly away, when she 
heard a rustle on the stairway, and a 
tall, sharp-looking woman came forward 
and silently surveyed her visitor, while 
she determined in what manner to re- 
ceive her. Miss Martin’s costume was 
old-fashioned, but when Mrs. Black’s 
bright eyes reached her pale, pathetic 
face, she asked her to be seated. Miss 
Martin placed herself on the edge of a 
chair. 

“‘My maid said you wished to speak to 
me on important business.” 

“Yes, I did. That is, important to 
me. I thought it might be to you, 
but ’— she glanced about the room and 
back to Mrs. Black—‘“ perhaps I’ve 
overrated its importance.” 

“Yes?” Mrs. Black tapped her jew- 
elled fingers on the arm of her chair. 

“| —I found a cat some time ago — a 
beautiful creature — black, with white 
paws, and yellow eyes. He came to me, 
you know, —I didn’t pick him up any- 
where. I wouldn’t have done that /— 
I am all alone in the world.” Miss Mar- 
tin looked down at her neatly mended 
black gloves. ‘I suppose it might seem 
strange to you that any one should be so 
glad to have a cat come to her; but if 
you lose all who are nearest to you, it 
seems as if anything almost is some com- 
pany and comfort.” She paused a mo- 
ment, but then gathered herself together, 
and went on. 

“ There was a little leather collar on 
the cat’s neck. It said ‘ Blackie’ on 
it, and then it said ‘Sea Road.’ There 
were some other marks that I couldn’t 
make out with my glasses, and so ”— 
Miss Martin rose to her feet trembling ; 
Mrs. Black sat staring up at her — “ and 
so,” continued Miss Martin, her voice 
shaking, “ I burnt up the collar, because 
I knew—I suppose — I knew down deep 
that I could have deciphered the address 
somehow !” 

Mrs. Black opened her lips to speak, 
but Miss Martin held up her hand. “I 
know what you think. It was weak, and 
wrong, and — my loneliness is my only ex- 


cuse. I ought to have gone to the Neck 
at once and hunted you up. Now that I 
have found you, I will bring Blackie to 
you at once.” 

Mrs. Black had listened with a puzzled 
expression, and at the end laughed, while 
Miss Martin looked at her in pitiful 
astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon,” Mrs. Black said, 
“but to think you have bothered yourself 
about a good-for-nothing cat, and come 
all this way! It’s simply ridiculous !” 

Miss Martin’s manner became digni- 
fied and cold: “ And when shall I return 
the cat?” 

“Return the cat! Goodness’ sake ! 
I don’t want the cat. You may keep it 
and welcome. We left it behind on pur- 
pose. My children wanted it, so I let 
them have it this summer, but I couldn’t 
allow it to come home with them.” 

“So you left it behind —to starve!” 
Miss Martin straightened herself and 
walked toward the door. Then she 
turned. “If it had been needful,’ she 
exclaimed, — “ but sinning,” she _ inter- 
jected, scrupulously qualifying herself, “ is 
never needful, —that I should burn the 
collar, and never confess it, in order to 
keep the cat, I should be almost glad I 


9? 


did it —and I would do it again ! 


At the stone wall in the pasture, on 
her way home from the railway station, a 
middle-aged, young-looking man stopped 
her. She flushed slightly, then shook the 
hand he offered. 

“Well, Dora, how are you? It’s a 
long time since we met. You're not so 
young as you were when I saw you 
last. Well, well, you were a pretty girl, 
Dora!” 

He looked away from the woman she 
was to the girl she had been. She made 
no reply, but- stood quietly, while the 
remaining affection she had treasured in 
her heart for him these twenty years 
ebbed slowly away. She saw him as he 
was. 

“T thought you’d be glad to see me,” 
he said, fretfully. ‘You used to be, you 
know.” 

“We get accustomed to doing without. 
Besides, I have —some one else,” she 
added, as an afterthought. 
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“They told me you weren’t married,” 
he said quickly, a chagrined expression 
on his weak face. 

“No, I am not married. There are 
other things besides husbands to comfort 
people. It’s a cat.” 

The man laughed. “You always were 
a queer one. If you’d been a little differ- 
ent, you might have had a husband. You 
haven’t changed much, except in your 
face.” 

“And you haven’t changed there,” 
was the calm reply. 

A smile of vanity crossed his face, and 
a look of sorrow came into hers as she 
saw it. “I must go home,” she said in 
a slightly tremulous voice. “ Blackie’ll 
be waiting.” 

“T’ve just been over to see you. May 
I come to-night and talk over old times ?”’ 

“No, not to-night, — Tuesday, per- 
haps.” 

“The old night I always went to see 
you — Tuesdays. Tuesdays and Sundays, 
do you remember?” 

He looked into her faded face, whose 
bloom he had stolen, and she returned 
the look. The old painful days rose 
before her, and as she watched his care- 
less, wandering eyes, she realized for 
the first time that the act that had 
separated them for life had had no effect 
on him. A stone had dropped into the 
pool of his nature and left it undis- 
turbed. With her the circles set in 
motion by the shock had spread through 
her whole being, touching every part. 
Her sorrow had been the chief factor in 
her existence. 

“T knew I didn’t do right bv you, Dora 
— afterwards,” he said in a weak attempt 
at justification, feeling something in her 
look which he did not comprehend. 






” 


“It is not for me to judge,” she said 
quietly. 

“But there are worse fellows than I 
am — or — or have been.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Good night.” 

She passed him and entered the field. 
Then she turned. He had called her. 

“T guess I can’t come to see you 
Tuesday; perhaps Saturday —or Sun- 
day.” 

‘Just as you please,” 

“He never’ll come,” 
she sped on her way; “and I’m glad; 
I’m glad. To think it should have come 
to this, that I prefer a ca¢ to him! I 
wish I could have known it sooner.” 
She looked down at the ground as she 
walked. ‘He helped to make this path, 
and now I see it is like him. For twenty 
years I have trod in the same footprints ; 
but now it is over, and I am glad. I 
can bear it now. Plain sorrow and dis- 
appointment seem easy after a life of 
anxiety and turmoil. I can’t believe it’s 
been for nothing that I’ve loved and 
suffered all these years. The Lord knew 
I shouldn’t be happy with William Mann ; 
but it’s taken me twenty years to find it 
out and be glad I’m not responsible for 
him. I suppose it’s the divine way of 
making life bearable, — to show you that 
you don’t really want what isn’t good for 
you. I guess I’ve learned my lesson, — 
it’s better to go without than to have the 
wrong thing.” 

She looked up at the house, for she had 
now reached it. On the window-sill sat 
Blackie. She hastened in and took him 
in her arms. 

“Some folks would think a cat was a 
queer compensation for a man; but I’m 
thankful for it, though it did come so 
late!” 


she answered. 
she thought, as 
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EXETER AND ITS ACADEMY. 


By S. Alice Rantett. 


 OWHERE is Eng- 


land more truly 
Old England than 
in Devon ; though 
the world’s people 
gather for a sum- 
mer holiday at the 
gay little water- 
ing-places on the 
er arg i Lie south shore, and 
THR. though the loco- 
motive rushes many times daily through 
wild, romantic Dartmoor, the land of 
Lorna Doone, there are still secluded 
nooks upon the sea-beaten northern 
shore, and beautiful quiet glens among 
the forests and hills of the interior; 
there are lonely farmhouses and cottages, 
and quaint, old-time parish churches, 
and lovely Devonshire lanes, winding 
between the tall hedgerows, in spring- 
time gay and fragrant with the hawthorn, 
and in summer starred with the pale 
pink blossom of the English bramble 
entangled with the glossy masses of ivy ; 






the country people speak in a strange, 
uncouth dialect wellnigh unintelligible to 
the stranger, and still place faith un- 
limited in the Black Witch, who sends 
misfortune and disease, and in the White 
Witch, whose kindly power wards off ill 
and exercises healing even to mending 
broken bones. 

Hard by one of the slipping, shining 
Devonshire streams, the Exe, there sits 
upon a hill a city of unknown antiquity , 
Caer-Isc, the old Britons called it; the 
Romans named it Isca Damnoniorum, 
and, making an important settlement 
there, left behind them many traces of 
their life ; for to this day are found occa- 
sionally coins, bronze statues, and the 
remains of richly tessellated pavement. 
So important was this town in Roman 
days that Antoninus and Ptolemy mention 
it. The West Saxons had here a strongly 
fortified enclosure, and in Rougemont 
Castle, whose ruins crown an adjacent 
hill, lived the warrior kings ; Exan-cester 
(the castle or camp on the Exe) it was 
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in the days of good King Alfred, when 
the Danes surprised the garrison. 

The furious waves of war beat often 
upon the town. William the Norman 
captured it during his conquering career, 
and rebuilt the ruined walls of Rouge- 
mont. In the “Civil Wars, Exeter es- 
poused the royal cause, and was taken 
by the parliamentarians, but retaken by 
Prince Maurice, and made the head- 
quarters of the royalists and the resi- 
dence of Charles’s queen; in 1646, after 
a trying siege, it was surrendered to 
Fairfax. 

The modern Exeter, its grand country 
residences, its tiny villas, each with a 
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saint, opens upon the vista of the nav 
whose clustered columns rise heavenward 
in the rosy and amethystine light of the 
windows are seen the tombs and memo 
rials of men whose names are honored 
and reverenced in two continents and 
in the isles of the sea. The Norman 
towers, pierced with graceful window 
openings, contain, the one the Great Bell 
of Exeter, weighing 12,500 pounds, and 
the other the eleven sweet chiming bells 
which daily send out their melodious 
summons and ring in a delirium of joy 
when they join all the other bells in wel- 
coming the judges; for in Exeter is still 
preserved the old custom, born in the 
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pocket-handkerchief bit of lawn, and a 
gay bed of scarlet geraniums surrounded 
by a wall on which is the legend, Rose 
Villa, Laburnum Lodge, Woodbine Cot- 
tage, or Holly House, as the case may 
be, its quaint, many-storied old town- 
houses and its thirty parish churches, with 
sweet-voiced bells, —-all these form the 
setting to the priceless gem, the Cathe- 
dral, which for nearly eight hundred 
years has stood showing forth in its outward 
form of beauty the unseen inward beauty 
of the Church of God. The great door 
in the western front, beneath a marvellous 
design of many a sculptured king and 


days when the rights of the people were 
scanty, of ringing a joyous peal when 
“the judges come to town.” 

In the green turf of the close shine 
the tiny English daisies, descendants, in 
the many-eth generation, of the flowers 
which bloomed there two hundred and 
fifty years ago, in those summer days 
when men were leaving the old homes in 
the shadow of Cathedral walls to estab- 
lish themselves in the wilderness beyond 
the ocean. Devonshire men found their 
way to Maine and to New Hampshire, 
and the same family name is engraved 
on the knightly tomb in an English 
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church and on the bramble-overgrown 
stone in a lonely storm-beaten nook of 
the New England seashore; and it may 
well be that among the men who in 1638 
signed John Wheelwright’s ‘ combina- 
tion,” there were 
some who in child- 
hood had _ picked 
the Exeter daisies, 
and in manhood 
had half uncon- 
sciously learned to 
love the gray 
towers and the 
chiming bells of 
Exeter Cathedral, 
and who therefore 
gave to the new 
home the old Eng- 
lish name. 

To Wheelwright 
and his compan- 
ions is attributed 
the establishment 
of the settlement 
at Exeter, New Hampshire, although there 
is a tradition of former settlers on the 
site of the town. ‘The founder of Exeter 
was an Independent among Independ- 
ents. A Lincolnshire man and a Cam- 
bridge graduate, he was for some years 
a clergyman of the English Church in 
Alford ; when displaced by Archbishop 
Laud, he emigrated to Boston and was 
made a “pastor” in Braintree; he soon 
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became a sharer in the religious views of 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, his sister-in-law, 
and differences of opinion led to difficul- 
ties between him and Mr. Wilson, the 
Boston pastor. ‘The General Court of 
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1636-37 appointed a day of fasting, with 
a hope that these dissensions might be 
healed; but Mr. Wheelwright’s sermon 
preached on this occasion did not prove 
a conciliatory production, and he was 
pronounced by the Court guilty of sedi- 
tion and contempt, and, some months 
later, was banished from the colony. He 
had previously purchased from Passa- 
conaway, the famous chief of the Pena- 

cook Indians, a tract of land in the 


f vey a 4 southeastern part of New Hampshire, 


where the snowy peaks of the White 
Mountains slope away into low hill- 
ridges, and the dancing mountain 
brooks, sobered by lowland life, wind 
silently through green meadows or 
salt marshes; to this district he now 
withdrew, and in 1638 a town was 
legally organized. Wheelwright drew 
up a form of government for the little 
colony, since as yet New Hampshire 
had no laws, and caused it to be 
signed by the heads of families ; this 
agreement was called a “combina- 
tion,’ and was readopted in 1640. 
The original document, in the hand- 
writing of Wheelwright, has been pre- 
served and is in the town clerk’s office 
in Exeter. 
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The little frontier 
settlement did not 
spring at once into 
prosperity; many a 
day of anxiety and 
anguish befell the set- 
tlers in the wildefness ; 
the Indian and his 
cruelties were always 
with them, and for 
years Exeter suffered 
much from the depre- 
dations of the red 
man; some citizens 
were killed, and others 
were led into captiv- 
ity, and in 1697 aplot 
was formed for the de- 
struction of the town ; 
the savages were already lying in ambush 
near the settlement when the reports of 
guns alarmed them and caused them to 
retreat hastily, killing a few persons as 
they fled. To protect the townspeople 
from the Indians, a garrison house was 
built, and this relic of the frontier settle- 
ment, adapted in modern times to the 
peaceful and prosaic purposes of trade 
and residence, has been proudly cher- 
ished by the Exeter people. 

A spirit of independence worthy of the 
founder has from early times character- 
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ized the men of Exeter. A thrill of sym- 
pathy excited them, when in 1683 a 
dozen armed horsemen, with the avowed 
intention of overthrowing the government, 
passed through the town, on their way 
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to Hampton, where the Provincial As- 
sembly was in session. At another time, 
a marshal and his deputy, sent by the 
tyrannical Governor Cranfield to collect 
unlawfully levied taxes, were treated in 
Exeter with so slight consideration that 
they were only too glad to make their 
escape. In 1734, Lieutenant-Governor 
Dunbar, suspecting that the lumbermen 
of Exeter were felling trees which were 
the property of the Crown, despatched 
from Portsmouth a barge manned by ten 
men, who had directions to seize and 
iy carry away the suspected tim- 
( ber; on their arrival the men 
‘{f/2 were most vigorously handled, 
and their boat was unfitted for 
use, so that they were obliged 
to return to Portsmouth without 
the king’s trees. 

The Revolutionary crisis 
roused the patriotic zeal of 
Exeter, and at a town meeting 
in January, 1774, the citizens 
“almost unanimously” adopted 
the resolution, “That we are 
f Bs ready on all necessary occa- 
ee, sions to.risk our lives and for- 
tunes in defence of our rights 
and liberties.” Soon after they 
joined in.the plot for seizing 
the ammunition in Fort William and 
Mary, at the entrance of Portsmouth 
Harbor, and thus took a leading part 
in the early armed resistance to Great 
Britain. When the news of the march 
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of the British to Lexington came, a com- 
pany of one hundred and eight men 
was immediately formed and marched, 
arriving at Cambridge on the following 
day. When the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence reached Exeter, fourteen days 
from Philadelphia, the Committee of 
Safety was in session, and the Declaration 
was most impressively read aloud by 
John Taylor Gilman, who had devoted 
his unusual abilities to the service of bis 
country. He had been one of those who 
marched to Cambridge, 
and he afterward served 
in the Federal Congress, 
and was governor of New 
Hampshire for fourteen 
years. The stately man- 
sion which was the home 
of his later years still 
stands beneath the Exe- 
ter elms, and is rich in 
many a memory of the 
past. The visitor is im- 
pressed by the grand hall 
and stately stairway, and 
the “landscape cham- 
ber,’”’ which contains a 
large panel, bearing upon 
it a picture painted 
nearly a hundred years 
ago by an English artist. 

On the morning of Nov. 4, 1789, 
the Exeter people were early astir, for on 
that day they were to welcome with all 
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THE COUNTY HOUSE, 


loving honors the nation’s chieftain, 
Gen. Washington. When the General 
arrived, soon after sunrise, 

, the cavalcade which was to 
perform escort duty was un- 
mounted, but the people were 
in the streets, and the Exeter 
artillery fired a salute of thir- 












an 


FIRST CHURCH, 


teen rounds. Col. Nicholas Gilman, who 
had been a staff officer of Washington’s, 
and many prominent citizens did the 
honors of the occasion, and entertained 
the famous guest at a breakfast at Fol- 
som’s Inn. Washington in his diary 
noted of his visit to Exeter: ‘“ This is 
considered the second town in New 
Hampshire, and stands at the head of 
the tide-water of the Piscataqua River, but 
ships of three hundred and four hundred 
tons are built at it. Above are consider- 
able falls which supply several gristmills, 
a slitting mill, and a snuff mill. It isa 
place of some consequence, but does not 
contain more than one thousand inhabit- 
ants. A jealousy subsists between this 
town, where the Legislature alternately 
sits, and Portsmouth, which, had I known 
of it in time, would have made it neces- 
sary to have accepted an invitation to a 
public dinner; but my arrangements 
having been otherwise made, I could 
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not.” So Exeter missed the glory of giv- 
ing a dinner to the Father of his Country ! 

On Sept. 20, 1786, the town was 
disturbed by the Paper Money Riot. An 
armed mob of several hundred men ar- 
rived in Exeter, intending to compel the 
Legislature, in session there, to authorize 





JOHN PHILLIPS, 


FOUNDER OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. FROM A PAINTING 


ACADEMY HALL. 


the issue of paper money; but Exeter 
maintained its dignity, put the mob to 
flight, and captured the leaders. 

When the English fleet arrived off 
Portsmouth in 1814, and the rumor 
spread that the British would attempt a 
landing, the heart of Exeter beat fast ; 
the alarm bells were rung, and a company 
of one hundred and twenty men was 
quickly raised and marched to  Ports- 
mouth, under the command of the young 
Capt. Nathaniel of the ever-patriotic 
family of Gilman. 

Again, in 1861, the patriotism of the 
town came to the rescue of th» country, 


ITS ACADEMY. 


and gifts of money and wise thought were 
bestowed upon her,/while the women 
wrought well in sanitary work, and three 
hundred strong men, as sailors or soldiers, 
entered the national service. 

One of the first measures adopted by 
Wheelwright, in 1638, was the establish- 
ment of a religious society, of 
which he was the pastor. ‘The 
first house of worship was 
small and primitive, and was 
replaced by a second build- 
ing during the pastorate of 
Samuel Dudley, who suc- 
ceeded Wheelwright in 1650. 
Still another house was built 
before the arrival of John 
Clark, who was ordained on 
Sept. 21, 1698. On the Sun- 
day before his ordination a 
covenant was signed by the 
members of the “First 
Church” in Exeter, whose or- 
ganization and title have since 
been maintained. A fourth 
meeting - house was built in 
1731, which lasted until the 
erection of the present edi- 
fice in 1798. This stands near 
the Town Hall on a small hill 
rising from the river- bank, 
and, though the successor of 
so many buildings, bears nu- 
merous marks of the old times 
and customs; in its tower is 
the town bell, which nightly 
rings the curfew. 

In 1743, forty-one members 
of the original parish with- 
drew, were organized as the 
“Second Church,” and erected a meet- 
ing-house. Hon. John Phillips was in- 
vited to become the pastor, but declined 
because of his many duties. 

Among the more modern and graceful 
houses of worship which raise their spires 
skyward and join with silvery bell-voices 
in the Sunday chorus, these two stand 
with quiet dignity and modest pride of 
age and association. 

Exeter lays claim to being the first 
town in the state which established 
schools; for among the colonists who 
came thither in 1638 was one Philemon 
Pormont, doubtless a man of learning, 
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THE OLD ACADEMY, DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1871. 


whose vocation was that of “teach- 
ing and nurturing children” ; and though 
no urchin who sat beneath his frowns 
and smiles has left us a diary, it is 
supposed that the said Philemon did 
indulge in pedagogic frowns and smiles. 
A century later, we must believe that the 
youthful twigs of the town were most 


wisely inclined, for John Phillips, the 
founder of the Academy, was the master 
of the public school. In early Revolu- 
tionary days a grammar school was main- 
tained at the town’s expense. 

If Exeter is proud of her early steps in 
pursuit of wisdom, still more does she 
rejoice in her Phillips Academy, the noble 





THE PRESENT ACADEMY BUILDINGS. 
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institution which for more than a hundred 
years has flourished in her borders. 
Among the followers of Winthrop who 
landed at Salem, in 1630, and part of 
whom settled at Watertown, were Sir 
Richard Saltonstall and his friend and 








DR. BENJAMIN ABBOT. 


FROM A PAINTING BY CHESTER HARDING. 


pastor, George Phillips. These pilgrims 
on the good ship “Arbella” brought with 
them their children and their schools ; 
and while the little vessel was ploughing 
through the stormy Atlantic, they “taught 
and catechised,” and five years after 
they landed in the New England wilder- 
ness, that wilderness began to smile with 
the promise of the future; for in 1635, 
free schools were established, and soon 
after the college at .Newtowne, after- 
ward called Cambridge, from the college 
home of George Phillips, and so many 
of the scholars of the colony in England. 
Then followed the need of preparatory 
schools,— and Dummer Academy was es- 
tablished ; and to this school there came, 
a hundred years later, an earnest, thought- 
ful boy, Samuel Phillips, fifth in descent 
from George Phillips, the pilgrim of the 
“Arbella,” and direct ancestor of the 
man whom Massachusetts loves to honor, 
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her son and lamented shepherd, Phillips 
Brooks. 

To this boy, slow in learning but sure 
in remembering, belongs the honor of 
originating the New England academy 
system. Young Phillips, leaving Harvard 
at the age of nineteen, plunged at once 
into the struggle for independence, and 
became a member of the Provincial 
Congress, and later lieutenant-governor 
of Massachusetts. When Putnam cried, 
“Ye gods, give us powder!” Phillips 
galloped home, summoned his neighbors, 
told them that upon them hung the fate 
of the young nation, then set to work 
himself,—and the result was powder, and 
the evacuation of Boston. ‘This gener- 
ous young man urged his father and his 
uncle John to use in founding an acad- 
emy the wealth which would come to 
him as their heir. ‘The elder men, both 
Harvard graduates, cordially entered into 
Samuel’s plans and indorsed the consti- 
tution which he, aided by a friend, drew 
up; and the result was Phillips Academy 
at Andover, which probably inspired one 
of its founders with the purpose which, 
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DR. GIDEON LANE SOULE, 


six months later, in 1781, resulted in the 
incorporation of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy. 
John Phillips, the uncle of Samuel, 
and the founder of this Academy, was 
born in 1719, in Andover, and as a boy 
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was a true lover of 
learning. He entered 
Harvard at the age of 
eleven, and, after 
graduation, studied 
theology with his father 
and taught in Andover 
for a time, then opened 
a classical school in 
Exeter. Having been 
made ruling elder in 
the “ New Parish,” he 
began to preach, and 
was called a “zealous, 
pathetic, and ani- 
mated”’ preacher ; but 
after hearing the fiery 
language of Whitefield, 
he distrusted his own 
powers of eloquence 
and, abandoning 
preaching, turned his 
attention to business, 
in which he became 
most successful, thanks 
to his habits of econo- 
my and regularity, his 
native good sense, and 
his liberal education. 
In the Phillips mansion 
the backlogs were 
soaked in water to 
burn the longer, and 
the candle was extin- 
guished during the long 
evening prayer; in 
these and similar ways 
were saved the pennies 
which rolled into the 
pounds of the Academy foundation. 
Dame Phillips, sharing in these close 
economies, aided her husband in his 
great work; and not only this, but she 
freely relinquished all rights of dower in 
his estate, reserving for her own subsist- 
ence only the barest pittance, but win- 
ning a better inheritance in the honor 
which she deserves. John Phillips was a 
rigorous Puritan and a man of severe, 
old-time dignity ; he reverenced author- 
ity, and was faithful to the rule of the 
mother country; though disapproving 
the Revolution, he did not resist it. 
Before the Declaration of Independence, 
he received many important offices under 
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FACULTY OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 


W. A. FRANCIS, B. L. CILLEY. 

C. E. FISH, PRINCIPAL, O. FAULHABER, 
H. C. JACKSON, 
A. J. DUDLEY, 


the government. At the suggestion of 
Governor Wentworth, he formed a corps 
@élite of Exeter men; this body was 
called the Exeter Cadets, and Phillips, its 
colonel, was justly proud of its admirable 
discipline and fine appearance in rich 
uniform of buff and scarlet. But on the 
morning after the great day of Concord 
and Lexington, a large number of these 
cadets, trained as a royal governor’s es- 
cort, without waiting their colonel’s 
orders, shouldered Governor Wentworth’s 
fine muskets and marched off to join 
the colonial army. 

At the beginning of the war, Phillips 
withdrew from business and devoted him 
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self to the execution of his plans for the 
advancement of learning. He founded 
and endowed the Phillips Professorship 
of Theology at Dartmouth College, gave 
largely to Nassau Hall, now Princeton 
College, and, with his brother, founded 
the Academy at Andover ; 
and for fourteen’ years he 
gave to his own special 
creation, the Exeter Acad- 
emy, not only his wealth 
but his fostering care, solv- 
ing by his ready wisdom 
the many difficult problems 
which arose, and establish- 
ing the school upon the 
sound basis which has sup- 
ported it during its cen- 
tury of existence. 

The formal dedication 
of the buildings and the in- G. 
stallation of the first prin- 
cipal, William Woodbridge, took place in 
May, 1783. On this occasion an oration 
on the Advantages of Learning was de- 
livered by David McClure; and Mr. 
Woodbridge, in a graceful address, ac- 
cepted his trust. He congratulated the 
father of the institution, and expressed 
the wish, now long fulfilled, that unborn 








A. WENTWORTH. 


THE P. E. A. BASE-BALL TEAM. 


ITS ACADEMY. 


thousands of the rising empire should hail 
him as benefactor, and called upon all to 
cherish the institutions of knowledge, that 
“the science and virtue which have 
seated America in the throne of empires 
may be spread to form the minds and 
virtues of her illustrious 
sons, that so shall they be 
formed for usefulness and 
famed for wisdom, for vir- 
tue, and for glory.” 


“His appropriate monument 


are 

The institutions which bear 

his name,” 

are the last words of the 
inscription upon John Phil- 
lips’s monument in Exeter ; 
and following this thought, 
we turn from the silent 
grave to the joyful, active 
life of the Academy which 
bears his name and continues his work. 
After a five years’ charge of the school, 
Mr. Woodbridge was succeeded by Ben- 
jamin Abbot, a cultured scholar and a 
teacher “ born, not made,” who for fifty 
years exerted his marvellous influence for 
good upon hundreds of young, impetuous 
lives. He commanded the respect and 
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the love of his pupils. Digni- 
fied and sweet in bearing, his 
very manners were a lesson. 
He understood boy nature, and 
the nagging process was no 
part of his discipline. As has 
been said, “his pupiis got their 
ethics mainly by absorption.” 
When there was cause for dis- 
cipline, it was prompt and 
decisive, and there was no lin- 
gering remembrance of the 
sins to cloud subsequent inter- 
course. 

Mr. Cunningham, in his de- 
lightful Sketches of Phillips 
Academy, relates many stories 
illustrative of Dr. Abbot’s wise régime. 
One of his former pupils says: “I was 
once chairman of a board of inspection 
whose duty it was to report infraction of 


rules, among which was one against 
smoking. I was sent to ask the doctor 


if this applied to the Academy premises 
only. ‘What,’ said he, ‘ would you con- 
fine virtue to the Academy yard?’” Dr. 
Hoyt says: ‘He was a primate among 
teachers. He made the Academy the 
centre of his efforts and thoughts; he 
was a live man; his mind was a fountain, 
not a reservoir. He breathed his own 
spirit into the text-books of the school- 
room; modern literature, politics, and 
theology as well as the classics found 
place in his reading. Few men were so 
deeply versed as he in the most abstruse 
of all studies, the human nature of boys. 
His classes caught fire 
from him and glowed 
with the same enthu- 
siam; he was always 
fresh in his feelings ; 
his heart was young 
to the last.” 

On his golden an- 
niversary, after fifty 
years of happy union 
with the Academy, 
Master Abbot was 
visited by some four 
hundred of his chiliren in learning. 
The Exeter elms which saw the sight still 
whisper the story of that day, and the 
“old Academy boys” never tire of tell- 
ing of its glory. Dr. Abbot’s boys, now 
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THE NEW DORMITORY —SOULE HALL, 


the famous men of the country, among 
them Judge Emery, Dr. Palfrey, John P. 
Hale, and Edward Everett with his silvery 
tongue of eloquence, gathered reverently 
about their master; and Daniel Webster, 
in behalf of the former pupils, presented 
Dr. Abbot with a massive silver vase, and 
spoke, as he alone could speak, in glow- 
ing eulogium upon the beloved master. 
Dr. Abbot rose to respond, but his voice 
failed. Then rose Edward Everett. 
“ Brethren,” said he, “ the voice which 
never failed in fifty years’ teaching, falters 
now,” and taking the manuscript from 
Dr. Abbot’s hand, he read it with grace- 
ful impressiveness to the assembly. 

The third principal was Gideon Lane 
Soule, a descendant of the “ Mayflower” 
pilgrim; Soule himself was a Phillips 
Academy boy and a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. He returned 
to Exeter as Professor 
of Ancient Lan- 
guages, and his 
marked success as 
teacher ard discipli- 
narian made him the 
man to whom all 
looked when Dr. Ab- 
bot laid down the bur- 
den of office; and 
from 1838 to 1873 
Dr. Soule most wisely 
ruled the turbulent young life of the 
Academy. He was a man of great 
popularity among the boys, who scorned 
to deceive him; his trust in their honor 
made them worthy of that trust; he was 
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gentle and sympathetic, never suspicious, 
but always vigilant, kind but dignified, 
and exacting the deference due his 
office; he was calm, firm, and wise in 
judgment. During the Civil War, Phillips 
Academy knew no color line ; and when 
four fiery students from Kentucky an- 


is built from pressed brick and gray 


sandstone, and occupies the place of 


honor on the campus. Near it is old 








P. E. A. STUDENTS. 


nounced to Dr. Soule that if the one 
colored student of the school remained 
they must go, he replied promptly, “He 
will stay ; you may do as you please.” 

In 1870, during the administration of 
Dr. Soule, the old Academy building was 
burned. An appeal to the alumni for 
$100,000 was immediately answered, 
and in 1872 was dedicated the new 
Academy Hall, a building harmonious in 
pimereine% and — in outlines. It 
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FROM AN OLD PORTRAIT. 
WILLIAM ROBINSON. 
FOUNDER OF ROBINSON SEMINARY. 


Abbot Hall, and in the vicinity are the 
new physical and chemical laboratories, 
which have been constructed with the 
wisest thought, and are fitted for the most 
careful and delicate experiments of mod- 
ern science. The gymnasium is equipped 
with the best apparatus, and contains 
all possible comforts and conveniences, 
including a boxing-room, running-track, 
bowling-alley, and room for base-ball 
practice. ‘The school hall is made inter- 
esting by a collection of Academy por- 
traits, the full-length picture of the 
founder with the head painted by Stuart, 
and portraits of Dr. Abbot, Dr. Soule, 
Bancroft, Benjamin Butler, Everett, and 
Webster, and many others of the Phillips 
men. 

Dr. Soule closed his long service in 
1873, and it was gracefully and truly said 
of him: “He entered into what was 
already a great office, and left it greater 
than he found it.” In recent years, clear 
heads and steady hands have guided the 
rushing tide of youth in the Academy ; 
and the principals, Dr. Perkins, Dr. 
Scott, and Mr. Fish, have found strong 
support in their assistant workers of the 


faculty, who have been the inspiration of 


their pupils) Many men of unusual 
ability have held the teacher’s office in 
Phillips Academy. Among the honored 
names are Cleaveland, Bowen, Chad- 
bourne, Ripley, Hale, Everett, and others 
of fame, who bring the list down to the 
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day of Bradbury Cilley, 
who for more than thirty 
years has been Professor 
of Ancient Languages, and 
Professor Wentworth, who 
has since 1858, until his 
recent resignation, been 
the strong right hand of 
the Academy faculty, and 
who, in resigning, has still 
left the school a rich in- 
heritance in his brilliant 
mathematical works. The 
present able faculty is 
faithfully working out the 
true Phillips Academy idea, 
with its principal, Profes- 
sor Fish, and Professor Cilley of the an- 
cient language department, and Professors 
Faulhaber and ‘Tufts, who for nearly 
twenty years have been working in their 
respective departments, modern languages 
and English, and a company of younger 
teachers who are also scholars. 

The act of incorporation states the 
purpose of the school to be the promoting 
of piety and virtue, and the education of 
youth in the English, Latin, and Greek 
languages, and in writing, arithmetic, 
music, and the art 
of speaking, practi- 
cal geometry, logic, 
and such other of 
the liberal arts and 
sciences and _ lan- 
guages as opportu- 
nity may hereafter 
permit. Not every 
institution has thus 
in its beginning 
planned for days of 
wider knowledge 
and greater things. 

The constitution 
is a document of 
wise and noble 
thoughtfulness. It 
declares that the 
school is established 
“to teach young 
men the great end 
and real business of living.” It regards 
the finances, discipline, and study of the 
school. Since the trustees are custodians 
of a public fund, the founder declares 





GEORGE N. CROSS. 


PRINCIPAL OF ROBINSON SEMINARY. 


that the records of their 
meetings and the amount 
of all gifts and expendi- 
tures shall be “open for 
the perusal of all men.’ 
Every charge of nepotism 
is avoided, for “if a can- 
didate for election is as 
closely related as first 
cousin to any member of 
the Board, such member 
is not to sit in the elec- 
tion.” Among other ac- 
quirements it is declared 
that the principal shall 
have “good acquaintance 
with human nature.” The 
institution shall ever give special atten- 
tion to the health of the students and 
to encouraging habits of industry; but 
above all it is expected “that the atten- 
tion of instructors to the disposition of 
the mind and morals of the youth under 
their charge will exceed every other 
care, well considering that though good- 
ness without knowledge as it respects 
others is weak and feeble, yet knowledge 
without goodness is dangerous, and both 
united form the noblest character.” 





THE ROBINSON SEMINARY. 


The object of the school has ever been 
to educate, and its discipline is not 
adapted to boys requiring severe re- 
strictions; its methods assume that the 
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pupils have a will to work, and are in- 
tended to cultivate self-control, a right 
sense of honor, and to produce a pure 
For boys whose in- 


moral atmosphere. 
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cency and Order 
Prayers.” 

“They shall enter the Room without 
bold Forwardness and Noise.” 


at Recitations and 





A CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, ROBINSON SEMINARY, 


fluence is injurious to good scholarship 
or good morals there is no place at Phil- 
lips Academy. 

Among the interesting records of the 
school are the rules established by the 
first trustees, and probably written by the 
founder : — 

“ Diligence and Attention are required 
of all the Students of this Academy.” 

“As Idleness and Inattention will ut- 
terly defeat the End of this Institution, 
they are strictly forbidden.” 

“Students shall stand erect with De- 





A ROOM IN THE JOTHAM LAWRENCE HOUSE. 


In their amusements they are not to ex- 
ceed “the Bounds of Reason and the 
Rules of Virtue, Manliness, and Honor.” 

“On Sabbath Evening,” it is recom- 
mended “ that the students tarry at home 
or spend it regularly in Sacred Music, a 
noble and improving Amusement.” 

The course of study at Phillips Acad- 
emy has always been liberal and progres- 
sive, fitting the students in the most com- 
plete way for Harvard and other colleges 
or for the work of the world. It is inter- 
esting to note the signs of the times in 
the changes of sub- 
jects and text- 
books, as shown in 
the published study 
courses. 

In Dr. Abbot’s 
day the boys were 
drilled in Adams’s 
Latin Grammar and 
Murray’s English 
Grammar, in The- 
ology and Sacred 
Music. In 1850, 
Andrews and Stod- 
dard’s Latin Gram- 
mar had arisen in 
its glory, and 
Davies’s Legendre 
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and Paley’s Evidences. Moreover, Ger- 
man and French were offered. Always 
with the best help of the time, Phillips 
Academy boys have plodded 
on, digging for Greek and 
Latin roots, hunting for the } 
mysterious unknown — and 
sometimes utterly lost — \K 
quantity, and pursuing the 
heroic hexameter fortunes of 
the brave Achilles and the 
pious AZneas, till the happy 
youth of nowadays rejoice in 
learning made easy by the 
bright, inspiring text - books 
of to-day, many of them the 
work of their own Phillips 
Exeter men and scholars. 
Athletic sports have re- 
ceived their due attention 
from the Academy students. 
One of the earliest recreations was the 
voluntary performance of military exer- 
cises; this was in the last century, and 
Lewis Cass was prominent in the move- 
ment. On the occasion of the obsequies 
of Gen. Washington, in 1799, the governor 
of New Hampshire, with his Council, 
the Senate, and House of Representa- 
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“The Washington Whites,” and its uni- 
form was a frock and trousers of white 
with a corresponding cockade and plume. 
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THE GOVERNOR BEiLL HOUSE. 


When the Civil War broke out, the 
Phillips Academy boys formed them- 
selves into drill clubs, and a_ goodly 
number marched away from school to 
join the Union Army. 

Games of marbles, now long disap- 
peared, were once in vogue, and the old- 
fashioned games of bat-and-ball have, 





FROM A PHOTO BY FRANCES LAWRENCE BERNHARDT. 


FRESH RIVER. 


tives, marched in solemn procession to 
attend the religious services in Exeter. 
They were attended by a “military 
escort formed of the Phillips Academy 
students, with proper badges of mourn- 
ing.” This military corps was called 


with time, developed into the modern 
base-ball, which, with  foot-ball, has 
started the ambition and _ stirred the 
blood of the athletic men of the present 
generation and roused to wild excite- 
ment the quiet Academy town on those 
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THE GOVERNOR GILMAN HOUSE, 


spring and autumn holidays when “ fair 
women and brave men,’ seminary 
maidens, sedate scholars and _ serious- 
faced divines linger about the charmed 
scenes of the “game,” and look with 
mournful mien at the brilliant plays of 
Harvard freshmen, or Andover boys, and, 
when the Exeter students win victory, 
make the welkin ring with jubilant yells 
or “iP: B.A.” 

Boating was introduced in 1864, and 
rowing matches and regattas followed. 
Athletic tournaments, under the manage- 
ment of the Athletic Association, and 
hare-and-hound runs have held place 
among the Academy sports. 

Societies have long flourished in the 
Academy ; among them most prominent, 
The Christian Fraternity, The Golden 
Branch, and The Gideon Lane Soule 
Society. The Golden Branch, with its 
motto, F. s.. 'T. 


political canvass, says he has 
never known one “ equal to 
those held in the old room 
at the east end of the Acad- 
emy.” The Golden Branch 
has an interesting cabinet of 
valuable curiosities, and a 
fine library. 

The G. L. Soule Society, 
with its motto, Fortiter, Fr- 
deliter, Feliciter, was organ- 
ized in 1882, for the purpose 
of encouraging literary work 
among the students. 

The Zxonian, established in 1878, has 
been the chief newspaper organ of the 
school, and has met the usual vicissitudes 
of agony and glory which befall the 
“school paper.” 

The glory of a school lies in its chil- 
dren ; and for a hundred years the sons of 
Phillips Academy, through the length and 
breadth of the great Union, have been 
gathering the laurels which crown their 
gentle mother’s brows. On the Cen- 
tennial Festival of the Academy, in 1883, 
it appeared that 5,278 pupils had been in 
the school. From these have been five 
ministers plenipotentiary to the courts of 
the most powerful nations, seven Cabinet 
ministers, eight senators and _ twenty 
representatives, twelve state governors, 
twenty-seven United States justices and 
assistant justices, nine college presi- 
dents, and a great number of professors, 








(Friendship’s Sacred 
Tie), and its classic 
name in memory of 
the Branch which 
conducted A‘neas in 
safety through the 
world of spirits, was 
founded in 1818, 
and has numbered 
in its members many 
who are now famed 
men. Its aim is to 
give practice in ex- 
temporaneous speak- 
ing and parliament- 
ary law; and one of 
its former members, 
long experienced in 
the excitement of the 








ONE OF THE OLD FARMHOUSES. 
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attorneys, literary men, and army officers, 
most valuable in their respective fields of 
labor; and among the alumni of the 
Academy are the men whom the nation 
delights to honor,— the backwoods boy 
who became the American Demosthenes, 
Daniel Webster, and his brother in school, 
who has been called our Cicero, Edward 
Everett, and an honored list following 
these, — Cass, Saltonstall, Bancroft, the 
Gilmans, Sparks, Palfrey, Soule, A. P. 
Peabody, Bowen, Hale, Robert Lincoln, 
and the long-time librarian of Harvard 
University, John Langdon Sibley, who, 
with many another who has _ since 
worthily served his fellows, was a boy 
“on the foundation” at Phillips Acad- 
emy, 7. é., was supported by the Phillips 
Charity Fund. Deeply grateful for the 
preparation for life which he received at 
Exeter, Mr. Sibley, from his hardly won 
savings, began in 1860 a series of noble 
gifts to the school for the support of 
needy and meritorious students. ‘This 
bounty, with that of other friends of the 
Academy, forms a large fund, whose in- 
come is bestowed in generous and judi- 
cious gifts upon many faithful students. 
In the low tuition price of the school all 
the pupils have remitted an amount equal 
to half the cost of instruction. 

The handsome modern buildings of the 
Academy stand conspicuous on Front 
Street, and copy, but “ copy fair,” the old 
buildings burned in 1870. Across the 
street and beyond the shaded common is 
the “Academy House,” which has long 
been the residence of the masters; it is 
a properly dignified old mansion, and sits 
in quiet state beneath the branching trees, 
although, if on an early June day the wide 
hall doors at either end stand open, you 
may catch a glimpse of a fascinating 
garden with many a sweet-scented row 
of grandmother’s flowers, a mass of deli- 
cious pinky-white apple-blossoms atilt in 
the summer breeze, and a swarm of sun- 
beams dancing and flickering as gayly 
and giddily as if this were not a house 
consecrated for many years to solemn 
wisdom and her representatives. 

Near the Academy are the fine grounds 
and buildings of Robinson Seminary, a 
well-endowed institution for the general 
education and the “college fitting ” of girls. 
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The founder, William Robinson, an Exe- 
ter and Phillips Academy boy, expressed 
plainly the purpose of the institution in 
these words of his will: he wished to give 
to girls “ such instruction as shall fit them 
for the work of life and enable them to 
compete successfully with their brothers 
in that work.” This school is a truly 
generous philanthropy, since, in accord- 
ance with the founder’s will, itis forever 
free to the orphan and the poor girl. It 
is remarkably well equipped, with a valu- 
able reference library, cabinets and lab- 
oratories well supplied with apparatus for 
use in various branches of natural science, 
and a fine collection of casts and photo- 
graphs for the study of art history. Un- 
der the wise and watchful care of the 
principal, Professor Cross, faithful and 
progressive work is done in all the de- 
partments of the school, including, besides 
the preparatory, academic, and college fit- 
ting departments, a class in domestic 
science, in which cooking lessons are 
given by a graduate of the Boston Cook- 
ing School, and a post-graduate course of 
Normal instruction. 

William Robinson, the founder of this 
school, took his New England thrift and 
New England education to the South, and 
in her rich industries reaped the fortune 
which he liberally scattered, with one 
hand, upon the home of his boyhood, 
and, with the other, upon the land of his 
adoption. Engraved upon the monument 
to his memory in Augusta, Ga., be- 
neath the name and the date, are the 
words: “A Resident of Augusta and its 
vicinity for nearly fifty years, he was 
known as a courteous gentleman, an 
honorable Merchant and a Benefactor of 
the poor. His name will be held in 
grateful remembrance by the people of 
his birthplace and of his adopted home 
for the bounty which secured to their 
children and children’s children the 
priceless benefits of Education.” 

The pilgrim who has wandered among 
the antiquities of Portsmouth and _ has 
revelled in her reminiscences should con- 
tinue his pilgrimage to Exeter. He may 
choose from three routes, — he may spin 
prosaically over the railway in half an 
hour ; or take a boat on the river which 
winds through salt meadows ; or, best of 
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all, may drive over the old highway on 
which, in former days, rolled the stage- 
coach with its six prancing horses and the 
merry sound of the horn. 

This road runs through a good farming 
district, and if it is early June the fields 
are waving with golden buttercups and 
fragrant with clover; the great apple or- 
chards are gardens in which hundreds of 
delicate pink nosegays delight the eye; 
large, comfortable farmhouses are seen 
on every side, and here and there is a 
neat schoolhouse. As we mount a rise 
of ground, we have a glimpse of the river 
and, far away, the hazy Deerfield hills 
and the blue waters of the Atlantic bor- 
dered by the white sands of Rye and 
Hampton Beaches and the rocks of Boar’s 
Head. After we have climbed the last 
hill-slope, before us, in the river valley, is 
the town of Exeter. The wide streets are 
bordered by great elms, which throw 
feathery shadows upon the green yards 
lying between the highway and the large 
houses of wood and brick, which combine, 
with an air of stately old age, an expres- 
sion of gracious hospitality shown in the 
wide doorways and the heavy knockers, 
which announce the arrival of a guest in 
hearty tones far different from the queru- 
lous peal of the modern door-bell. Among 
these old mansions the eye falls upon 
many a one with a name and history. 
Here is the low, gambrel-roofed house 
which was the earlier home of John 
Phillips; here is the former home of 
Major Cass and the birthplace of Lewis 
Cass ; on the eastern bank of the Squam- 
scott is the old Powder House, which 
was built about the year 1760, and was 
first used, probably, at the time of the 
French and Indian War, and later as a 
storehouse for the powder captured from 
Fort William and Mary; this quaint 
structure is built of brick, the walls being 
fourteen inches in thickness, and faces 
the cardinal points; the roof is pyra- 
midal and is also of brick. 

Opposite the county house, beneath a 
stately tree, is the historic mansion, 
“Under the Elm”; the gambrel roof 
preserves the antique appearance, and the 
large additions and verandas give an air 
of modern comfort. The main part was 
built before 1740 by Dr. Odlin; it was 
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conveyed to Col. Nicholas Gilman in 
1782, and has since been in the possession 
of the Gilman family, and has seen, going 
in and out, the old-school gentlemen, the 
statesmen and the patriots of that family. 
The wide hall, with its broad panels and 
deep carved mouldings, has echoed the 
tread of many famous men, and the 
spacious library has been the silent wit- 
ness of the growth of useful thought; the 
rare book treasures upon its shelves re- 
veal the taste and scholarship of the old 
house’s recent occupant, Ex-Governor 


Bell. Prominent among the imposing 
ancient mansions are the Gardner and 


Perry houses: the former was the girl- 
hood home of Elizabeth Gardner, who 
has won many laurels by the brilliant re- 
sults of her art work in Paris; and the 
latter, until recently, the residence of Dr. 
Perry, who was long known as the “ oldest 
living graduate ” of Harvard College, — a 
matter in which he took much pride as, 
indeed, he did in his great and honorable 
age, often saying as he meta stranger, 
«You never saw a man as old as I am.” 
Dr. Perry belonged to the Harvard class 
of 1811, in which were also Professor 
Webster (who is unenviably famous as the 
murderer of Dr. Parkman) and Edward 
Everett; he died, in 1887, at the great 
age of ninety-eight years. The old doctor 
was a link between the past and present ; 
and those may count themselves fortunate 
who have heard his vivid narrations of 
his early days, — perhaps of the trial trip 
of the “ Katherine of Clermont,” Fulton’s 
first steamer, and the gaping crowds who 
lined the river-banks expecting to see the 
strange object explode,—or who have 
listened while the old man, with sturdy 
patriotism, discussed the questions of the 
day which bore upon his dearly loved 
country. 

Perhaps the best preserved and most 
interesting relic of the past in Exeter is 
the “Old Governor Gilman House,” a 
mansion of early colonial days. The 
huge chimneys, the curious roof, the 
massive walls of brick covered with 
wood, and the small-paned, deep-set win- 
dows have all an air of “ye olden time” ; 
and when we step into the wide hall and 
shut out the nineteenth-century world, 
we find ourselves in the atmosphere of 
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two hundred years ago. The rooms are 
spacious, though low; there are wood 
panels in walls and ceilings, uncovered 
oaken frames, windows in recesses so 
deep that the rooms are filled at high 
noon with twilight shadows, and great fire- 
places with richly carved frames; there 
are closets in place and out of place, 
marvellous in design and mysterious in 
purpose, — closets that penetrate the 
walls, wander behind chimneys, turn right 
angles, describe triangles, and suggest 
geometry run mad. ‘The kitchen has a 
huge fireplace where whole animals were 
roasted in the days of ancient state ban- 
quets. ‘The house is now owned and oc- 
cupied by John T. Perry, a descendant of 
Nicholas Gilman, the first of the family 
to dwell in it. 

The “ Old Curiosity Shop,” near Great 
Bridge, has long been a joy to the modern 
dame with a taste for the antique. Here 
tall clocks look down upon ancient spin- 
ning-wheels restored to daylight after a 
Rip Van Winkle sleep in shadowy nooks ; 
blue and brown platters dream of old- 
time Thanksgiving dinners, and willow- 
ware teacups cherish fragrant memories 
of long-ago tea parties ; dusty shelves are 
piled high with leather-bound copies of 
old sermons as dead as the men who 
preached them, and with little New Eng- 
land primers rich in their wonderful 
treasures of literary and theological in- 
struction. 

At the remote end of Front Street is 
the old graveyard, beneath whose singing 
pines lie two early governors of New 
Hampshire, Jeremiah Smith and John 
Taylor Gilman ; among the sunken stones, 
with winged death’s-heads and moss- 
grown inscriptions, is a slab sacred to the 
memory of one “ Rev. Mr. Rogers,” who, 
as a preacher, followed in the footsteps of 
his famous ancestor, John, who was burnt 
at Smithfield, “in the presence of his wife 
and nine small children”’; all of which 
and much more is related upon the Ex- 
eter tombstone. 

Near the river and the railway station 
are carriage and cotton factories, foundry 
and machine shops, with their busy din and 
companies of operatives ; for the old town 
does not scorn to lend a very active hand 
to the practical demands of the world. 
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Beyond the factories and the oid resi- 
dences are streets of modern cupola’d 
and bay-windowed villas, while, still farther 
out of town, fertile farms climb the gen- 
tle slopes of Kensington and Stratham 
Ridges. 

The Squamscott River affords a fine 
practice-place for the Academy crews, and 
is the scene of manya moonlight row ; and 
the pleasant country roads are excellent 
for driving and riding. About a mile 
from the ‘Town Hall is the Eddy, a beau- 
tiful natural park which the young men 
and maidens of several generations have 
used as a trysting-place ; various bridle 
and foot paths run under the tall pines; 
stray sunbeams flicker on the mossy banks 
and thickets of waving ferns, and the river 
ripples in blue waves at the Eddy, or bend 
in the banks. On pleasant afternoons the 
Eddy woods are gay with young persons 
enjoying a woodland ramble in summer, 
or plucking in autumn the wonderful 
white ferns which are bleached by the 
early frosts to a delicate ivory tint. 

The manufacturing interests of Exeter, 
and its position as the commercial cen- 
tre of a farming region, have saved it 
from the fatal stagnation of many of the 
older New England towns ; and the fame 
of its schools brings a constant stream of 
young life and fresh thought to mingle in 
a wholesome way with the conservative 
elements of the place. 

Exeter, the mother, sits serenely at the 
foot of her gray cathedral towers and no 
longer counts the passing hour, but recalls 
with pride the kings, and scholars, and 
saints, who have honored her walls, the 
raging battles, and the changing peoples 
of the days of old when as yet Colum- 
bus had not sat by the sea and dreamed 
that there lay beyond its flood a possi- 
ble, nay, a certain, “ undiscovered coun- 
try.” As the years roll on, Exeter, the 
daughter, fancies herself old, as children 
are wont to do, and narrates her brave 
deeds, and gleefully marks her birth- 
days, —two hundredth, two hundred and 
fiftieth ; but though here and there she 
shows a weatherbeaten patch, like her 
own elm-trees, like them, also, she puts 
forth, year by year, delicate foliage, and 
is beautiful with the charm of new life 
and continuing growth, 














A WEST-COUNTRY LOVER. 


By Alice Brown. 


Good by ! 
So long as I sue, thou wilt still be denying? 
Good by! 
Ah, well! shall I vow then to serve thee forever, 
And swear no unkindness our kinship can sever? 
Nay, nay, dear my lass! here’s an end of endeavor. 
Good by! 


T EN, lady, at last thou art sick of my sighing. 


Yet let no sweet ruth for my misery grieve thee. 
Good by ! 


The man who has loved knows as well how to leave thee. 


Good by! 
The gorse is enkindled, there’s bloom on the heather, 
And love is my joy, but so too is fair weather ; 
I still ride abroad, though we ride not together. 

Good by ! 


My horse is my mate ; let the wind be my master. 
Good by! 

Though Care may pursue, yet my hound follows faster. 
Good by! 

The red deer’s a-tremble in coverts unbroken. 

He hears the hoof-thunder ; he scents his death-token. 

Shall I mope at home, under vows never spoken? 
Good by ! 


The brown earth’s my book, and I ride forth to read it. 
Good by! 

The stream runneth fast, but my will shall outspeed it. 
Good by! 

I love thee, dear lass, but I hate the hag Sorrow. 

As sun follows rain, and to-night has its morrow, 

So I'll taste of joy, though I steal, beg, or borrow ! 
Good by ! 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


By William Clarke. 


GiB O visitor to the British 
4 ‘“@ capital will mingle very 
long in the political 

life of London before 

he will hear of the 

Fabian Society. Few 

readers have not heard 

of the Roman general, 

Quinctus Fabius Maxi- 

mus, gui cunctando re- 
stituit rem, and who consequently re- 
ceived the title of Cunctator. That illus- 
trious man is the patron saint of the 
society, through which, being dead, he yet 
speaketh. 

The Fabian Society proposes then to 
conquer by delay ; to carry its programme, 
not by a hasty rush, but through the 
slower but, as it thinks, surer methods of 
patient discussion, exposition, and _politi- 
cal action of those who are absolutely 
convinced in their own minds. For a 
convenient motto the society has taken 
the following sentence: “ For the right 
moment you must wait, as Fabius did, 
most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his de- 
lays; but when the time comes you must 
strike hard, as Fabius did, or your wait- 
ing will bein vain and fruitless.” This 
double policy then, of waiting and strik- 
ing, is the general idea of the society. 

What now are the aims of the society? 
I quote from the official programme : 
“The Fabian Society consists of Social- 
It therefore aims at the reorganiza- 
tion of society by the emancipation of 
land and industrial capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of 
them in the community for the general 
benefit. In this way only can the natural 
and acquired advantages of the country 
be equitably shared by the whole people. 
The society accordingly works for the 
extinction of private property in land, 
and of the consequent individual appro- 
priation, in the form of rent, of the price 
paid for permission to use the earth, as 
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well as for the advantages of superior 
soils and sites. ‘The society, further, 
works for the transfer to the community 
of the administration of such industrial 
capital as can be managed socially. For, 
owing to the monopoly of the means of 
production in the past, industrial inven- 
tions and the transformation of surplus 
income into capital have mainly enriched 
the proprietary class, the workers being 
now dependent on that class for ieave to 
earn a living.” ‘To bring this condition 
of things about, the programme continues, 
the society looks to the spread of Social- 
ist opinions, and it seeks to promote 
these by the general dissemination of 
knowledge as to the relation between the 
individual and society in its economic, 
ethical, and political aspects. 

* These, then, are the fundamental ideas 
of the Fabian Society. Before describ- 
ing its growth, work and personnel, let 
me give an account and explanation of 
its origin. The effective modern Socialist 
movement in England began in 1881. 
In that year a conference was held at 
the Westminster Palace Hotel in London, 
at which were present the venerable 
Francis W. Newman, brother of the late 
cardinal ; Helen Taylor, the step-daughter 
of John Stuart Mill; Mr. Hyndman, the 
Socialist author and leader; some men 
now in Parliament, others who have been 
there, and a small number of energetic 
people well known in London, but not 
ecually well known in America. ‘These 
persons and others formed, after much 
discussion, the Democratic Federation, 
a body which at first appeared to be 
nothing more than a vigorous Radical 
protest against the Irish coercive policy 
of the Gladstone Cabinet then in power. 
Immense demonstrations, some of the 
biggest ever held in London, were got up 
by the Federation, who secured the ad- 
herence in this cause of some of the Irish 
members of Parliament. But gradually 
the mere Radicalism dropped out of the 
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Federation’s programme ; and under the 
stimulating influence of Mr. Henry 
George, who was then in England, whose 
book was being read everywhere, and 
who enjoyed much influence then in 
England, the Federation preached the 
doctrine of the “land for the people.” 
But a still further stage in its evolution 
was to be reached; and by the autumn 
of 1883 it came out as a full-blown 
Socialist organization, and published a 
little pamphlet entitled “ Socialism Made 
Plain,” which had a great run and which, 
singular as it may seem now, created a 
perfect consternation among persons who 
supposed that Socialism was merely a 
French or German eccentricity, due to 
militarism and protectionism, and that it 
could never rear its head in “free” 
England. Mr. Herbert Spencer, among 
others, took alarm and predicted a 
“coming slavery,’ and the venerable 
Quarterly Review shook its venerable 
head and marvelled, like Mrs. Sarah 
Gamp, at the “ brajian imperence” of 
these wicked agitators. It was perfectly 
evident that a new political force was 
come into being. 

But there were those in London who, 
sympathizing deeply with the new move- 
ment, nevertheless could not throw them- 
selves heartily into it, for two reasons: 
first, it assumed that a_ revolutionary 
change affecting the very bases of society 
could be brought about all at once; 
second, it appeared to ignore what may 
be called the spiritual side of life, and to 
disregard the ethical changes necessary 
to render a_ different social system 
possible. Such was the state of things in 
the autumn of 1883, when a very able 
man, Mr. Thomas Davidson of New 
York, whom all who have met him know 
to be a man of exceptional force and 
enthusiasm, spent some weeks in London. 
Mr. Davidson, noting the condition of 
things, gathered round him little confer- 
ences of men, at several of which I was 
present; and while he was in London, 
and for several months after, these purely 
informal conferences went on at different 
peoples’ houses. It would be too long a 
tale to tell of the endless discussions 
which took place, of the dull men and 
the brilliant men, the cranks and the 
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thinkers, the men with long hair and 
the women with short hair, who debated 
and argued, and went for one another, 
and then debated and argued again. 
The main upshot was that these persons 
found themselves ultimately divided into 
two camps, not necessarily hostile, but 
laying emphasis on different aspects of 
the social movement. One of these was 
composed of persons who laid supreme 
stress on the need for ethical and spirit- 


ual change as a constant factor in the. 


social movement, and as a coefficient 
with the material changes. ‘These 
persons formed themselves into a little 
body called the New Fellowship, which 
still exists, small in numbers, but very 
earnest in purpose, and which publishes a 
small quarterly journal called Seedtime. 
The other class, which agreed with the 
Social Democratic Federation as to the 
urgent need for social and _ political 
change, but thought this must be very 
gradual, and its leaders persons of some 
culture and grasp of economics, formed 
the Fabian Society. 
of this active body. 

There is a prevalent view, expressed 
soraetimes in American newspapers, that 
the Socialist movement is largely made 
up of cranks and scoundrels, — a view 
shared in a less degree by a portion of 
the English press. I believe there is in 
every country and age an abundant crop 
of both these classes; and assuredly 
the Socialist, like every other movement, 
has had its share of both. ,But to sup- 
pose that a great movement which is 
sweeping Europe from end to end, which 
has given birth to the largest single polit- 
ical party in Germany, which has gained 
victories innumerable in France, which is 
modifying the whole of English political 
life, — to suppose that this movement is 
the outcome of the delusions of a few 
wicked or foolish men, is itself the de- 
lusion of people who are probably them- 
selves not over-good or over-wise. In 
Marx, Lassalle, Rodbertus, Malon, aiid 
others, the Socialist movement has been 
served by some of the best brains of our 
century; and it was no idle boast of 
Lassalle that he was equipped with all 
the best culture of his time. I know the 
inside of the Socialist movement well, 
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and it certainly numbers among its ad- 


herents the ablest men I know. The: 


Fabian Society contains not a few of these 
men. Walter Crane, the artist ; Stopford 
Brooke, the preacher and man of letters ; 
Grant Allen, one of the most versatile and 
accomplished men living; George Ber- 
nard Shaw, one of the most brilliant 
albeit whimsical of musical and dramatic 
critics; Miss Willard, one of America’s 
women reformers; Prof. Shuttleworth, 
now London’s most popular and able 
Broad Church clergyman; Mr. D. G.- 
Ritchie of Oxford, foremost among Eng- 
lish philosophic thinkers ; Mrs. ‘Theodore 
Wright, one of our most powerful actresses ; 
Sergius Stepniak, next to Tolstoi the first 
of living Russians; Alfred Hayes, one of 
the first of our younger poets ; Dr. Furni- 
val, most learned and active of old Eng- 
lish scholars, — these are among its, 
members. 

But it is not of course the mere inclu- 
sion of eminent people that gives a 
society force and authority. It is the 
being grounded in knowledge and ideas ;. 
and here the society is strong. It was 
recognized from the first by its members 
that the social problem cannot be solved 
by mere sentiment, though sentiment. 
must be a factor in its solution. ‘There 
must be a deal of hard thinking and 
severe study, not altogether in books 
(many of which on the economic prob- 
lems before us are worthless), but in 
social facts. Its critics think the society 
has erred on the other side, and become 
too hard and even cynical; but I con- 
fess I think that better than talking 
mere gushing moral platitudes which 
people applaud and then forget all about. 
The society has always steadily kept be- 
fore it the idea that we are not looking 
for any millennium, any perfectly blissful 
earthly paradise, but that we are consider- 
ing the much more prosaic question, how 
the economic interests of society are to 
be served, how the economic arrange- 
ments of society are to be carried on. 
Hence its members determined to 
equip themselves for their work by hard 
reading and thinking and by very stiff 
discussion of the crucial problems in 
history, economics and political phi- 
losophy. ‘To this end they were greatly 


aided by a useful little Historical So- 
ciety, which was formed in one of 
the suburbs of London, where every 
week an essay was read and completely 
discussed. I do not believe there are 
any better read or more acute minds in 
England than these of the young men 
who formed this group and who have 
largely remained the nucleus of the 
Fabian Society,—and this though they 
have their faults, like other people. 

At first the idea was to have a very 
small number of members, scarcely more 
than could be gathered in a good-sized 
room in a private house. ‘These were to 
be well trained and to be apostles. 
Gradually, however, the society grew and 
grew, the barriers of exclusion were 
broken down, and persons of less knowl- 
edge and experience were brought in. 
At the present time I think almost all 
callings are represented in the society. 
I find in the last list of members, lawyers, - 
artists, journalists, doctors, workingmen, 
clergymen, teachers, trade-union leaders, 
literary people, shopkeepers, and persons 
of no occupation. ‘There are no mil- 
lionnaires in the society, as there are no 
paupers, but there are a few quite well- 
to-do people. A large proportion are 
bright young men, and there are not a 
few bright and active women. Individual 
instances of the sort of people who be- 
long and what they do are better than 
mere vague generalizations. Here are 
cases : — 

A young man employed in the Central 
Post Office at a salary of $650 a year. 
He has married a very charming and 
able girl, also a member. They occupy 
two or three rooms in a suburban house. 
The young lady has been elected as a 
guardian of the poor, the only woman 
among a number of men. Her husband 
devotes nearly all his spare time after 
office hours to the society’s propaganda. 
He has had a little portable desk and 
stand made for himself, and at this he 
speaks in open spaces on street corners 
or wherever he can get an audience. His 
wife accompanies him and sells literature. 
Do not suppose that these are a blatant 
young demagogue and a _ conventional 
strong-minded woman. Both are edu- 
cated, intelligent, of sweet disposition ; - 
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but the Socialist movement has taken 
hold of them and given them something 
they needed, lifted them above the re- 
gion of what John Morley calls “ greasy 
domesticity,” and taught them that there 
is a great suffering world beyond the four 
walls of home to be helped and worked 
for. Depend upon it,a movement which 
can do this has in it some promise of the 
future. 

Or take the amusing, cynical, remark- 
able George Bernard Shaw, whose Irish 
humor and brilliant gifts have partly 
helped, partly hindered, the society’s 
popularity. This man will rise from an 
elaborate criticism of last night’s opera 
or Richter concert (he is the musical 
critic of the Worid), and after a light, 
purely vegetarian meal, will go down to 
some far-off club in South London, or to 
some street corner in East London, or to 
some recognized place of meeting in one 
of the parks, and will there speak to poor 
men about their economic position and 
their political duties. People of this 
sort, who enjoy books and music and the 
theatre and good society, do not go down 
to dreary slums or even more dreary 
lecture-rooms to speak on such themes 
to the poorer class of workingmen with- 
out some strong impelling power ; and it 
is that power, that motive force, upon 
which I dwell, as showing what is doing 
in the London of to-day. I am satisfied, 
from inquiries I have made, that there is 
really nothing like this going on in any 


other country of the world; but it is a- 


commonplace in London. 

The original parent Fabian Society, 
after it began to expand and employ a 
paid secretary and become a recognized 
institution, suggested to people elsewhere 
that they might have local Fabian Socie- 
ties; and the first of these was formed 
in Birmingham, where several of the 
members addressed crowded, very intelli- 
gent and very enthusiastic audiences in 
a hall in the centre of that city. There 
are also local Fabian Societies now in 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Bristol, Leeds, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Wolverhampton, 
Bradford, York, and other English towns, 
altogether forty-eight in number; and 
there is also one in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, and another in Bombay. Some of 


these are quite small, but others are im- 
portant, and are beginning to exercise a 
considerable influence in municipal poli- 
tics, and in one or two places in Parlia- 
mentary politics also. ‘The society has 
been represented at International Labor 
Congresses in Paris, Brussels, Ziirich, and 
Chicago. 

And now what has in the main been 
the sort of work the society has done? 
At first the idea of its members was rather 
to discuss among themselves and teach 
themselves than to teach others. This 
was the initial or self-forming stage. 
Then came the educational stage, and 
third the political or active stage, though 
even in this, its third stage, education is 
still the main object of the society. 
Fortnightly discussions have been kept 
up continuously, save for a two months’ 
summer recess, for years. At these 
members of the society read papers, or 
outsiders, and notably opponents, were in- 
vited. The late Charles Bradlaugh came 
to oppose, and was very promptly demol- 
ished ; while, on the other hand, Oscar 
Wilde has spoken with eloquence and 
power on the relation of art and Social- 
ism. The society tried to get Mr. A. J. 
Balfour, the Conservative leader, and Mr. 
W. H. Mallock, as the ablest literary op- 
ponent of Socialism, to come and argue 
seriously, but neither of them would do 
so. Mr. Haldane, the translator of 
Schopenhauer and cultured philosophic 
member of Parliament, came to oppose, 
was handled rather vigorously, and has 
now been largely converted to collectiv-) 
ism. Mr. David F. Schloss, whom the 
British government recently sent over to 
the United States to inquire into labor 
matters, has spoken sympathetically ; and 
Mr. Donisthorpe, the clever, cynical, 
superficial English individualist, has 
spoken and has been mercilessly handled. 
The result of all this debating is that the 
Fabian Society has now some of the best * 
debaters in England. It has also some 
of the best lecturers ; for it is in lectures 
that its work has largely consisted. ‘The 
society now gives something over one 
thousand lectures a year, all free, the 
lecturers being all unpaid. Indeed, ex- 
cepting the secretary’s office, the whole 
of the society’s work is voluntary, unpaid 
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work. The majority of these lectures are 
given in workmen’s clubs, of which there 
are some hundreds in London alone. I 
take at random from the 1891 list of 
lectures sample subjects : — 

The Socialism of John Ruskin; The 
Eight Hours Bill; Railway Reform ; 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity; Methods 
of Social Evolution ; Adam, the first and 
last Individualist ; Why we want a Labor 
Party ; The Gospel of getting on; What 
the Farm Laborers want; The Social 
Hell and its Sources; Experiments in 
Housing the People; Socialism and In- 
dividual Liberty ; ‘The Church’s Message 
to Men of Wealth; Free Comments on 
the Population Question ; The Workers’ 
Share of Wealth; The Programme of 
Social Democracy; John Lilburne and 
the Levellers; The Chartist Movement ; 
The Religion of Socialism; The Indus- 
trial History of England; Gospel of 
3read and Butter; Workingmen and their 
Difficulties ; Co-operative Production and 
Socialism; Wealth and the Common- 
wealth; The French Revolution; The 
Right to live; What Socialists propose 
to do; Twenty Years of the Labor Move- 
ment. 

From these it will be seen what exten- 
sive ground is covered. ‘These lectures 
are for the most part delivered to work- 
ingmen, but sometimes there are middle- 
class audiences, and I have heard of 
Fabian lecturers talking to people in 
aristocratic drawing-rooms. From the 
first, the society has done some publish- 
ing, and the last list gives no fewer than 
forty-five pamphlets or tracts issued by 
the society. The first of these, “ Why 
are the Many Poor?” was a _ crude 
one, but good for rousing attention, 
which is always the first thing to be 
done, and quite justifying some curious 
Socialistic vagaries. The most valuable 
of these pamplets are “ Facts for Social- 
ists,” a really crushing answer to those 
whom Matthew Arnold calls the “ self- 
complacent moles,” all based on the 
best available statistics ; “ Facts for Lon- 
doners,” an appalling generalization of 
the economic condition of London; 
“What to Read,” a most admirable and 
impartially selected list of books for 
social reformers, which might with ad- 


vantage be reprinted in America; “ The 
Reform of the Poor Law’; and “ The 
Impossibilities of Anarchism,” a search- 
ing criticism of the Anarchist position by 
George Bernard Shaw. Remember that 
the preparation of these has all been 
voluntary, unpaid labor, and has involved 
an immense amount of toil. 

In 1888 the society determined to 
give a course of lectures by those of its 
members who were supposed to be best 
fitted for the purpose, setting forth the 
general principles of Socialism as they 
understood them. ‘The lectures were 
eight in number, and were delivered to 
densely packed audiences, making such 
an impression that it was decided to 
publish them in a volume; and in the 
next year they appeared, under the title 
of “ Fabian Essays in Socialism.” As it 
is a case of guorum pars magna fut, 
I am precluded from giving my estimate 
of a volume in which I had a share; but 
I may say that this work has had a very 
great sale, — thirty thousand copies, the 
largest sale of any purely economic work 
I know of excepting “Progress and 
Poverty,” — and that its respectful and 
even cordial welcome by the English 
press was a surprise. ‘The fact shows 
that the public mind is being prepared 
for great social changes. ‘The ruling idea 
of the book is that of inevitable political 
and industrial evolution, — nothing in the 
least degree merely utopian, but an at- 
tempted generalization on the lines of 
modern scientific ideas. The publica- 
tion of this book first gave to the Fabian 
Society a national instead of a merely 
local reputation ; and I believe the book 
has now been widely read in America and 
Germany, while it was introduced to 
France by the Revue Socialiste. Several 
courses of lectures have since been 
given by the society, but none of them 
have been afterwards published. 

The third phase of the society’s activ- 
ity is, as I have said, in practical politics. 
This was not undertaken without some 
misgivings. On the principle that you 
cannot touch pitch without being defiled, 
I confess I doubted whether, until the 
people had been far more educated in 
these ideas, it was wise to enter the 
somewhat dirty political arena. But the - 
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intense desire to be doing something, to 
translate ideas into facts, to organize the 
people, to help in shaping the actual pro- 
gressive movement in England, and above 
all, perhaps, to weaken and destroy the 
individualist wing of the Liberal party, — 
these and other motives acted with cumu- 
lative force, especially as members of the 
society began to find that they had ac- 
quired influence over little groups of work- 
men here and there. ‘There were great 
dangers and difficulties. There was the 
danger of falling into mere wire-pulling 
and making of political “deals,” — a sub- 
ject about which people in America know 
so much that it is not necessary to enlarge 
upon it; and then there was the practi- 
cal difficulty of differences of opinion in 
the society, which might cause wreck if 
political action were indulged in. I may 
say at once that these difficulties remain 
and will continue to do so, though they 
have not led to disruption yet. There are 
inveterate wire-pullers in the society, and 
there are those who favor an independ- 
ent labor party, those who want to per- 
meate the Radicals and gradually gain 
them over ; and there are even a few who, 
as between the two parties, prefer ‘To- 
ries to Radicals. The first political chance 
for the Fabian Society came at the Lon- 
don county council election in 1889, 
when the advanced party in London paid 
the society the compliment of appropri- 
ating its entire pamphlet, “ The London 
Programme,” and making of it the Pro- 
gressive platform of the campaign. ‘The 
Progressives carried that election, and they 
carried it on “The London Programme.” 
Still more striking was the Progressive 
victory in 1892, when the Moderate or 
Conservative party was almost annihilated 
at the polls. The Fabian Society has 
supplied London with its programme of 
reforms ; and the reforms were in the di- 
rection of what it is now the fashion to 
call municipal Socialism. At the second 
county council election several Fabians 
were candidates, and four of them were 
actually elected ; while a fifth, Ben Tillett, 
the labor leader, was afterwards made an 
alderman. ‘Three members of the society 
proved formidable though unsuccessful 
candidates at the Parliamentary election 
two years ago. A considerable number 


of members are on local municipal coun- 
cils and school boards, and another fought 
a very remarkable Parliamentary fight 
during the last year. So it is clear that 
the society is largely en evidence. 

As to the general programme of work 
in which the members are supposed more 
or less to take part, I may quote from the 
printed advice given to members as to 
what they can do. First of all, “the 
need of study” is insisted on. It is 
assumed that the member will read all 
the society’s publications; and his next 
duty, it is urged, should be to read the 
criticisms on the other side, after the 
manner of Cicero, who was always careful 
to get up his opponent’s case. If a 
member cannot read or study alone, he 
is recommended to set on foot a local 
reading circle, and apply to the secretary 
for literature for the circle. No public 
work should be done until this self-edu- 
cation has been accomplished, and the 
member is really able to speak with 
authority and to deal effectively with an 
opponent. ‘The opponents of Socialism 
in England are usually persons sent out 
by a body called the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, of which the American 
millionnaire, Mr. Astor, now a London 
Tory newspaper proprietor, is a member. 
These persons have, as a rule, a remark- 
able capacity for making fools of them- 
selves ; nevertheless it is always a tactical 
blunder to underestimate the ability of 
your opponent, and Fabian lecturers 
are advised to assume that these Liberty 
and Property defenders are acquainted 
with economics, even though there is 
good reason to suspect they are not. 
There is nothing that kills like ridicule ; 
to gibbet an ignorant and presumptuous 
debater, and make him look like a fool 
before a large audience, is a source of 
pleasure to every rightly constituted mind. 
Members of the society are also urged to 
correspond with their Parliamentary or 
municipal representative on all vital 
points, to worry his life out of him if he 
is obstinate or wrong-headed or dis- 
honest, and to make him yearn like the 
poet for a lodge in some vast wilderness 
where he might never receive another 
letter or vote of censure as long as he 
lived. This is a good way to combat 
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what Walt Whitman calls “the never- 
ending audacity of elected persons.” 
The member should always attend the 
local caucus meeting, and do what he can 
there ; and if he has the time to spare, 
he should be a candidate for any public 
post, such as member of Parliament, of 
county or municipal council, of school 
board, guardian of the poor, or member 
of the parish council yet to be consti- 
tuted. ‘The great difficulty in the way of 
this is that these public persons are not 
paid in England, and few of the busy and 
impecunious members of the Fabian 
Society can afford the time for these 
things. 

Having thus described the constitution, 
work, and general character of the Fabian 
Society, let me speak on the general 
intellectual forces which have been operat- 
ing in England to bring about this new 
political growth among active young men: 
for itis quite new. My first acquaint- 
ance with anything that could properly 
be called Socialism in England was in 
London in 1879, when I went one even- 
ing to hear a young Jewish gentleman, 
since deceased, Mr. Montefiore, read a 
paper on German Socialism, before the 
London Dialectical Society. Mr. Monte- 
fiore had but a slender knowledge of his 
subject, and we had to wait for speeches 
by a German friend of Marx, resident 
in London, and from a young, dreamy- 


looking man with long, thick, tousled 
hair, whom I learned was Mr. Ernest 


Belfort Bax, since better known as a 
prolific writer on Socialism from the 
revolutionary, Marxite point® of view. 
At that time there was not a single 
young man in London interested in or in 
favor of anything like Socialism, except- 
ing Mr. Bax. Now there are hundreds. 
What are the reasons for the change? 
(1.) The exhaustion of the older Liber- 
alism and the obviously unsatisfactory 
character of mere republicanism. And 
here American readers must permit me 
to be plain by saying that the United 
States seemed to furnish an object lesson 
to the world as to the failure of mere 
republicanism to solve a single one of 
our social questions. A quarter of a 
century ago the American Republic was 
the guiding star of advanced English 
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political thought. Itis not so now: can- 
dor compels me to say that. It is not 
merely a question of machine politics, 
of political corruption, of the omnipo- 
tent party boss; though supine Ameri- 
cans who do nothing to overthrow those 
purely political evils should be reminded 
that Europe as well as America is in- 
volved in and has to pay for their coward- 
ice and indifference. But over and be- 
yond this is the great fact of the division 
between rich and poor, millionnaires at 
one end, tramps at the other, a growth of 
monopolies unparalleled, crises producing 
abject poverty just as in Europe. These 
facts proved to men clearly that new 
institutions were of no use along with the 
old forms of property; that a mere 
theoretic democracy, unaccompanied by 
any social changes, was a delusion and a 
snare. The result of this is that the 
old enthusiasm for mere republicanism 
has died away, and that, though twenty- 
five years ago there wasa good sprinkling 
of republican clubs in England, there is * 
not a single one of them left now. 

(2.) The second cause I take to be a 
new spirit in literature. The genteel, the 
conventional, the thinner kind of roman- 
tic literature began to die out; and the 
powerful realistic school began to attract 
men’s minds. There was: a desire to 
know things as they are, to sound the 
plummet in the sea of social misery, to 
have done with make-believe and get at 
realities. ‘The Russian writers, with their 
intense Socialistic feeling, attracted great 
numbers of readers, who seemed to find 
in them something entirely new and im- 
mensely powerful. I should name among 
individual writers who have powerfully 
aided the growth, I do not say of Social- 
ism itself, but of the feeling in the soil 
of which Socialism is easily developed, 
Dickens, Victor Hugo, Carlyle, Whitman, 
Ruskin, Tolstoi, Zola, and Arnold. A 
curious and medley list, you may say, 
and so it is; but I am certain that each 
of these great writers has contributed a 
distinct element to the expansion and 
liberation of the minds that have been 
formed, say during the last twenty years. 
For among all these writers, varied as 
they are, it is the social feeling which is 
the most powerful impulse. 
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(3-) Along with the new literature has 
grown a new art feeling, an intense hatred 
of the smug and respectable, and a love 
to be surrounded by attractive objects. 
Ruskin, Morris, and Walter Crane. have 
shown why it is that the true artist is at 
war with commercialism, with the notion 
that things are’ to be produced for a 
profit, no matter what abominations you 
may turn out. The conception that no 
person has any right to inflict an ugly 
object of any sort on the world, especially 
for the sake of making gain out of it, has 
taken hold on the imaginative mind of 
the younger people of our cultivated 
classes. 

(4.) In the fourth place, the old po- 
litical economy is absolutely dead in 
England, although you might not perhaps 
guess it from some of the English eco- 
nomic writers. The influence of German 
thought in this, as in other departments, 
has affected men’s minds. ‘Take a series 
of books like the Social Science Se- 
ries, published by Sonnenschein; half 
those books are Socialistic,— and that 
would have been an impossibility twenty 
years ago. Of the “Fabian Essays in 
Socialism,” it may be said that the pub- 
lisher, as well as the society, reaped 
large profits from it. I mention such 
works as these, rather than romances 
like Morris’s ‘“‘ News from Nowhere,” or 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” The 
charm of Morris’s style and the ingenuity 
of Bellamy’s narrative would be sufficient 
to account for their success; but the 
popularity of these other works repre- 
sents a body of serious interest in ad- 
vanced economics, which may well 
be considered startling when the old 
hidebound prejudices of orthodox Eng- 
lish economics are taken into considera- 
tion. 

.(5.) Laitssez-faire individualist polit- 
ical philosophy is dead. In vain does 
poor Mr. Herbert Spencer endeavor to 
stem the torrent. His political ideas are 
already as antiquated as Noah’s ark. I 
do not know a single one of the younger 
men in England who is influenced by 
them in the slightest degree, though one 
hears of one occasionally, just as one 
hears of a freak in a dime museum. For 
all practical purposes, philosophic Radi- 


‘ 


calism, as it was called, is as extinct as 
the dodo. 

(6.) There is another cause which 
cannot be ignored, though I speak upon 
it with some hesitation, as I purposely 
avoid, as far as possible, the difficult 
questions of religion and the deeper 
ethics. I mean that the old dualism, with 
its creed of other-worldliness, has gone by 
the board. Whatever men’s theoretical 
views are upon many transcendental mat- 
ters, there is a general feeling now that 
the world is one, and that actual life here 
is just as sacred, normal, good, as it ever 
was or ever will be in any hypothetical 
past or future ; that if there is any heaven 
for us we have to make it, and that such 
heaven is a state of the mind, of human 
relationships, and not a place to be 
reached at a definite period of time. 
Perhaps I may quote the eloquent words 
of William Morris in his “ Dream of John 
Ball’’: “ Fellowship is heaven, and the 
lack of fellowship is hell.”| This idea is, 
I say, a powerful factor in leading the 
minds of the younger men to the views of 
which I am speaking. But men are not 
altogether influenced by their theoretical 
or even spiritual ideas; they are also 
moved, and so long as they have material 
bodies to be fed and clothed they will 
continue to be moved, by purely self- 
regarding and economic considerations. 
Let us never be deluded into supposing 
that altruistic feelings alone will induce 


men to make great social changes; 
egotistic considerations will prompt 


them as well, the desire of self-preserva- 
tion working along with the desire for a 
better and more harmonious social order 
than exists. It is not only upon the 
working classes that capitalist monopoly 
tells; it tells also upon the educated 
middle classes who are not in the monop- 
oly. They find the avenues of livelihood 
and preferment one after another closed 
to them ; and just as education spreads, 
this will become more and more the case. 
When a small number of persons in a 
large community are highly educated, they 
have what economists call a monopoly 
value; they can get a good price for 
their services, because they possess some- 
thing which few people have. Spread this 
higher education, and the monopoly is 
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broken down.< Now, this is roughly what 
is going on in society; democracy is 
levelling all up to a common level, how- 
ever gradual may be the process; and 
consequently highly educated men with 
their special gifts find their rates of re- 
muneration becoming lower and lower, 
unless they possess some rare gift of 
genius, as a Sara Bernhardt in acting, a 
Paderewski_in playing, a Stevenson in 
story-telling, a Mascagni as a composer. 
These rare people still command their 
monopoly value ; but for the rest it has 
disappeared. ‘Thus even more than the 
workingmen, perhaps, it has been the 
educated young men of the middle class 
(and the young women, too) who have 
been hardest hit by the modern develop- 
ment. Fifty years ago you could have 
gathered all the press writers of London 
into a single moderate-sized room. ‘To- 
day all told they number nearly ten thou- 
sand. Everybody witha pen, ink and paper 
and any capacity for turning out “ copy” 
is a journalist ; and you see at once that 
it is impossible for all these men to earna 
living. They don’t, and can’t. There 
are scores of highly educated people who 
work every day in the British Museum for 
eight or nine hours a day and earn less 
than a mechanic in constant occupation. 
It is the same in all the professions. 
Only fifteen per cent of London advo- 
cates ever get briefs at all; the other 
eighty-five per cent get nothing. In the 
medical profession it is the same. ‘The 
prizes go to about five per cent of the 
profession; as for the average medical 
man in the London suburbs, the rates 
are so cut that I am credibly informed 
by one of them who studied at Cam- 
bridge and Heidelberg, and on whose 
education hundreds of pounds were spent, 
the fee for attendance and prescription 
in his suburban district has been brought 
down to twenty-five cents. It will be 
seen that it is not a question of making 
money or of the disgusting progress 
towards smug respectability, which is 
known as “ getting on,’’ — it is positively 
a question of a bare living. Now, while a 
workingman who has never known com- 
fort, whose father has never known it before 
him, can often stand a frightful amount 
of poverty without getting desperate, the 
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well-bred young man cannot; and the 
result is that the keenest and most danger- 
ous discontent comes from the educated 
classes, who are leading the Socialist 
masses all over Europe. Some super- 
ficial people think the remedy is to be 
found in inducing young men of the bet- 
ter classes to abandon the so-called “ re- 
spectable’’ occupations and go in for 
manual labor. Let them cease, by all 
means, to be “ respectable,”’ but let not 
any one lay the flattering unction to his soul 
that this, under existing economic condi- 
tions, is any solution. For what is the 
difficulty about manual labor now? 
Why, that thousands of those already en- 
gaged in it are not wanted ; it is the diffi- 
culty of the unemployed, the difficulty of 
over-production. In 1886, according to 
the Report of the Washington Bureau of 
Statistics, there were at least one and 
and one half million of unemployed men 
in the United States; and this state of 
things has been almost if not quite par- 
alleled in 1893. In London lack of em- 
ployment is chronic, and is growing to such 
huge proportions that our cowardly, blind 
public men dare not grapple with it. In 
Australia the unemployed have been 
walking the streets of Melbourne by the 
thousand. How absurd then is it to pro- 
pose to add to the numbers of working- 
men when those already in the ranks can- 
not find means of living! There is one 
method, alas, open to men, as there is 
always one method open to tempted, 
poverty-stricken women, —the method 
of what I may call intellectual prostitu- 
tion ; and many there be that go in at that 
gate. Sick and weary of the penury and 
struggle that go with honesty, young men 
of ability will deliberately sell themselves 
to the capitalist who has cornered our 
intellectual as he has cornered our 
material production, and will serve him 
for a good living. 
known choose this path ! — and I cannot 
blame them, for they are forced into it by 
the conditions of modern life. It is use- 
less preaching fine morals to them; the 
conditions of life must be adapted to 
human nature as it is, for human nature 
will not, you may be quite sure, suddenly 
transform itself to suit the conditions. 
These, then, are the economic motives 
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which, combined with the moral and _ in- 
tellectual motives to which I have previ- 
ously given expression, are forcing young 
men of education and good breeding into 
the ranks of the Socialists, and which 
especially operate in the case of a body 
like the Fabian Society. 

Readers will be asking by this time 
whether I am not going to set forth the 
actual political programme or “ platform,” 
as it is called in America, of the Fabian 
Society. Yes, that is just what I am 
going to do. As the Fabian Society 
holds that social transformation must be 
gradual, unless there is to be a general 
smash-up, it proposes a series of re- 
forms for effecting the gradual change of 
society into a really social democratic 
state. But these reforms, it will be 
understood, are adopted with a distinct 
end in view, which fact makes all the 
difference between people of principle 
and mere opportunists who have no end 
in view other than the personal end of 
lining their own pockets. The following, 
then, are the planks of the Fabian po- 
litical platform: Adult suffrage, Parlia- 
mentary and municipal, one vote for each 
man and each woman of twenty-one and 
upwards who are not in prison or in a 
lunatic asylum. The second ballot, as in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, so 
that whoever is elected will have an 
absolute majority of the votes polled. 
Payment of members by the state and of 
election expenses by the district (it 
must be remembered that at present rep- 
resentatives are not paid in England). 
Taxation of unearned incomes by such 
means as a land tax, heavy death duties 
to go to municipalities, and a progressive 
income tax. Municipalization of land 
and local industries, so that free and hon- 
orable municipal employment may be 
substituted for private charity, which, to 
vary a well-known line of Shakespeare, is 
twice cursed, — it curseth him who gives 
and him who takes. All education to 
be at the public cost for all classes, in- 
cluding manual as well as book training. 
Nationalization of all canals and railways, 
so that the public highways may belong to 
the public, as they always did until the 
new era of steam, when they got into the 
hands of capitalists. It is as ridiculous to 


pay Mr. Vanderbilt if you happen to want 
to go from New York to Chicago as it 
would be to pay him if you desired to 
take a walk down Fifth Avenue. The 
eight hours day for wage workers in all 
government and municipal offices, in all 
monopolies like coal mines and railways, 
and in all industries where the workers 
want it. Parish councils for the laborers, 
with compulsory power to acquire land to 
build dwellings, to administer schools and 
charities, and to engage in co-operative 
farming. 

Such is the programme through the 
adoption of which the Fabian Society be- 
lieves that the country once called “ merry 
England,” but the greater portion of which 
is now dreary and sordid and cursed with 
poverty, might again be really happy and 
be converted into a land of real and not 
of sham freedom. And now a word, in 
conclusion, on an important point, — the 
relation of the intellectual proletariat, as it 
has been called, to the masses, of the ed- 
ucated young men to the bulk of the 
working classes. Most of the members 
of the Fabian Society are educated, mid- 
dle-class people, though there are working- 
men connected with it also. What is to 
be the relation of these educated middle- 
class people to the swarming multitudes 
of workers? ‘This is a vital social ques- 
tion, the most vital we have immediately 
before us. One remembers what Matthew 
Arnold said in America, — that the salva- 
tion of modern society lay in the hands of 
aremnant. I should be inclined to put it 
rather differently, and to say that, if the 
social evolution is to be peaceful and ra- 





tional, it must be effected by the union of 4 


a cultivated remnant with the masses of 
the toiling people. American optimism 
may chafe at the littie word “ if.’ Can 
there be any doubt, you may ask, that we 
shall go on prosperously and peacefully ? 
I reply, yes, there is quite good enough 
ground for doubting this. As Mr. Pear- 
son, the author of that remarkable book 
on “National Life and Character,” which 
has impressed us in England very deeply, 
has said, ancient civilization in the times 
of the Antonines seemed as firm and 
strong as does ours, nay, stronger, for it 
had, in the main, lasted as many centuries 
as ours has lasted decades, 
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Stout was its arm, each nerve and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive. 


Had you predicted then to a Roman 
senator that the splendid Greco-Roman 
cities would be given to the flames, and 
that the Roman Senate and legions would 
be trampled down by ignorant hordes of 
barbarians, he would have smiled, offered 
you another cup of Falernian wine, and 
changed the subject. Yet we know this 
happened ; and I confess I can see noth- 
ing in our mushroom. civilization which 
we have any particular right to regard as 
inherently more enduring than the elabo- 
rate and stately organism of Roman juris- 
prudence. But there are no barbarians ! 
Yes, there are; but they are not outside 
us,-—they are in our midst. Do you 
suppose that the grim victim of crushing 
poverty in a London attic or a Berlin 
cellar cares one pin’s head for all the 
heritage of the world’s thought which 
appeals to the highly educated? How 
are these huge masses of poor people to 
be welded into a great phalanx, to be in- 
duced to subordinate their passions to 
the demands of reason, to look not 
merely at the needs of the moment, but 
at those of next year, to realize that the 
world cannot be remade in a day, but 
yet that it can be so reconstituted as to 
give all opportunities to live as human 
beings should? Silly people are always 
talking nonsense about the danger of 
“agitators.” I know all about agitators. 
I know nearly every prominent agitator 
in Great Britain; and I can say confi- 
dently that it is the agitators who have 
to hold back, to restrain the people from 
rash and even mad action. The record 
of every English strike would show that 
this was the case. If all the labor leaders 
and agitators were silenced, it would be 
the very worst thing that could befall the 
capitalist class. ‘The masses are at pres- 
ent, at the very best, an army of privates 
without officers. This is not their fault, 
it is their misfortune. They have not had 
the training, the culture, which enables 
them to meet rich men and their agents 
on equal ground. , An English statesman, 
whosé rfame is known the world over, 
said privately to me not long ago: “The 
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labor men here in the House of Com- 
mons are all good fellows, but they are no 
use as leaders: the principal men of 
either party can twist them round their 
fingers with the greatest ease. If the 
labor movement is to be a success, it 
must be led by educated men.” I be- 
lieve that verdict of one of the ablest 
and best-informed public men now living 
to be true. To what does it point? To 
the union of culture with labor, to reform 
this badly jointed system. Only, be it 
observed, it must be union on equal terms. 
There must be no lofty condescension on 
the part of culture any more than base 
truckling on the part of labor. It must 
be an equal copartnership, where each 
partner recognizes that the other has 
something which he needs. And let me 
say, as one who knows workmen, that, in 
acertain and very real way, culture has 
as much to learn from labor as labor from 
culture. Let the cultured man approach 
the laboring man on perfectly equal terms, 
in a cordial and open way ; and let both 
unite to deliver a groaning world from 
the bondage of riches. English experi- 
ence shows that this can be done; and 
this idea is to a very great degree the 
id@ée mére of the Fabian Society, whose 
members have no higher ambition than 
to mingle freely with the workmen and 
share in thecommon life. By|this means 
the hatred and suspicion felt by the 
French and German workmen towards 
any one who wears a black coat is 
eliminated, and both labor and culture 
gain in breadth, knowledge and sym- 
pathy, and the cause of rational progress 
is rendered more secure. Walt Whitman 
has told us, in “ Leaves of Grass,” how 
he went “ freely with powerful, unedu- 
cated persons,”’—a gospel which Mr. 
John Addington Symonds, in his essay 
on Whitman, tells us, saved him from 
being a prig. And this gospel of free 
intercourse with the so-called “ common 
people,” who are neither saints nor great 
sinners, but real men, more real than 
the conventional middle-class man can 
ever afford to be, is the healthiest, best 
advice which I can give to cultivated 
men. 
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TWO RHYMES. 


Roscoe C. EF. Brown. 


GIFT, a token, a bit of rhyme, 
A That tells a tale of the olden time,— 

On box of copper with porcelain laid, 
All tinted like the cheeks of the maid 
To whom he gave it in sixty-three, 
In manhood fair as in maidhood she ; 
A gift of love, with the sweetheart’s song 
Enamelled on lid with s’es long, 
And delicate curls of old-time grace 
Entwined like those ’round the maiden’s face ; 
This simple message, a century old, 
Followed a message that eyes had told: 

Esteeme y* gift 

For thse wh. give 

And jove attende you 

While you lve. 


This twining over the keepsake’s lid. 
Another ’mid grasses long is hid, 
A gift of love like the one before, 
Recalling the sorrow of sixty-four ; 
A token white, another rhyme, 
That tells its tale of the olden time. 
And this though carved is far more faint, 
For blind winds finger the letters quaint, 
Trying to read as they wander by 
The story of love, and over it sigh 
Like spirits that with moaning throng 
To chant the lost bride’s funeral song ; 
A rhyme that ’mid the winter’s frost 
And moss of years is nearly lost: 

Goe home my frend 

Drye up thy teares 

I schil lye here 

Tyll Christe appeares. 


There close beside rests a smaller stone 
Which tells of a life that with death was one. 
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HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS. 
By Abby Farwell Ferry. 


Holbein’s, remarks, with some truth, 

that “his biography remains enveloped 
in a twilight.” The generally accepted date 
of Holbein’s birth is 1498, and the city en- 
titled to the honor of being his birthplace 
is Augsburg. Augsburg was the city from 
which that artist was to proceed who, almost 
alone in his time, was to rid himself of 
ecclesiastical fetters, and emancipate him- 
self from his country’s littleness and cold- 
ness, —with his very first step entering into 
life more freely and boldly than any other, 
and delighting in feeling himself a new 
man in a new age. 

Situated upon one of the highest spurs of 
the Bavarian mountains, Augsburg’s position 
in a military point of view was important, 
and being on the high road to the Alps and 
Italy she enjoyed close and constant com- 
munication with the cultured Italians. At 
this time she was perhaps the most famous 
city in Germany for great business under- 
takings and great trade. ‘The merchants 
were also, through their relations with their 
factories abroad, the medium through which 
passed all the news of the day. ‘They re- 
ceived from the Netherlands such tidings as 
that of Vasco de Gama sailing around 
Africa, and Christopher Columbus discover- 
ing America. 

We can trace Holbein’s genealogy back 
for two generations. From the tax registers 
of Augsburg we learn that one Michael Hol- 
bein, a leather seller, first settled in that city 
in 1451. He had two sons, — Hans, who 
may have been born about 1460; and Sigis- 
mund, probably a few years younger. Both 
became painters. Hans resided at Augs- 
burg at intervals for many years. Many of 
the paintings of Hans Holbein the elder 
can be traced. He excelled in portraiture. 
His pictures give evidence of the existence 
in the father of the same kind of genius as 
that which rendered his son’s name im- 
mortal. Inheritance and environment both 
lent their aid to the rising genius which 
cast a glory over Germany in the fifteenth 
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Pr MANTZ, a French biographer of 
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and sixteenth centuries. in a painting 
of the basilica of St. Paul’s, Hans the 
elder has introduced himself and two 
sons, — Hans, our artist, and his brother 
Ambrosius. Woltman, Holbein’s German 
biographer, notices that “the father 
has already perceived from which of 
the two he may expect the most; the 
younger is his whole delight. He is 
placing his hand upon his head and 
pointing to him significantly as if he 
would prophesy to us now what is one 
day to become of the boy.” 

‘There are several portraits of repre- 
sentative men of the time, which are 
attributed by some to Hans the elder, 
and by others to Hans the younger. 
They do credit to both, and are inter- 
esting from the fact that they are por- 
traits of men who lived in that historic 
time. Kunz von der Rosen, the sub- 
ject of one of these portraits, was the 
great Emperor Maximilian’s jester. 
He was the Emperor’s friend, constant 
companion, and adviser. We are told 
that he was a courageous man, often 
exchanging the fool’s cap for the hel- 
met and the sword. Jacob Fugger, 
another subject, was the great mer- 
chant of Augsburg who first started the 
practice of usury outside of Jewish 
circles. He became the great banker to 
royalty. He was appointed the Emperor’s 
adviser, and his family was raised to the 
noble rank. He expended his princely 
wealth in a princely manner, gratifying 
his love of splendor as well as his im- 
pulses of beneficence. He built chapels 
and palaces, and ordered pictures to be 
painted for religious and secular objects. 
His contemporaries boast of his munifi- 
cence. He was no miser, locking up his 
wealth in chests; he was lord of it, not 
merely like so many bankers of the time, 
keeper of it. 

We will go from the banking house to 
the monastery of St. Ulrich. Here were 
other friends of the Holbein family. 
Evidently the Holbeins spent much time 
in this old monastery, and Hans the 
younger must have painted from the in- 
teresting models there supplied. Says 
Woltman, speaking of one of these sub- 
jects: “The prominent quality of good- 
nature is to be seen at the first glance in 
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old Herr Heinrich Griin zu St. Ulrich. 
The outline of his head is remarkably 
pointed, and he is distinguished from all 
the rest by his extreme thinness; other- 
wise this does not appear in St. Ulrich’s 


HOLBEIN’S WIFE AND CHILDREN, 


IN THE BASLE MUSEUM. 


monastery to have been a usual failing.” 
The best portrait of all the monks’ heads 
is, however, Herr Ieinhard Wagner, “der 
gut schrieber zu Sant Ulrich.” The pro- 
file likeness at Berlin, in which red chalk 
is used, and white lights are introduced in 
a masterly manner, is certainly the work 
of the younger Holbein. Wagner was a 
famous calligrapher, evidence of whose 
skill is still in existence in the Augsburg 
library, in a psaltery of the year 1495. 


We must now leave Augsburg, her 
emperors, wealthy princes, and clever 


monks, and go with Hans and his brother 
Ambrose to Basle in 1511. ‘Their father 
was poor and could not help them, and 
they found it better to go away from their 
home. Woltman asks, “ What could have 
induced Holbein, the Augsburger, to 


“settle in Basle,— sprung from a city, as 


he was, which in wealth, culture, and 
art in his day, stood alone in the whole 
German Empire?” He answers his own 
question as follows: “I believe that 
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which distinguished Basle at that time 
was, that formerly separated from Ger- 
many, it shared with it, character, culture, 
and tendency of mind, but had no part 
in its political misery.” Holbein’s great 
opportunity here was the press, for Basle 
was the headquarters for printers. The 
first paper mill was started here. Here 
then was the place for wood-cutters and 
designers for wood-cutting. The pub- 
lishers were at that time always artists 


BONIFACIUS AMERBACH. 
IN THE BASLE MUSEUM. 


and men of great learning and culture, 
and drew about them cultivated men of 
all kinds. Froben, as the publisher of 
Erasmus’s writings, drew that great man 
to Basle, at first on a visit and afterward 
permanently. On the death of Froben 
in 1527, Erasmus writes: “All the 
friends of Jelles-lettres should put on 
mourning attire and shed tears at the 
death of this man.” He further writes 
in the Latin verses which he dedicated 
to Froben’s memory: “Study is now or- 
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phaned and has lost its father, who nur- 
tured it with art, activity, care, money, 
favor, and constancy.” “I bore with 
moderation,” he says, “ the death of my 
own brother; but what I cannot endure 
is the longing for Froben. So simple 
and sincere was his nature that he could 
not have dissembled had he wished. ‘To 
show kindness to every one was his great- 
est delight. He had no idea of envy, 
just as little as the man born blind has 
no idea of color.’’ Wolt- 
man says: “It was not 
a beautiful body which 
clothed this pure and 
noble soul. Froben’s 
countenance is thor- 
oughly ugly. That 
which, nevertheless, 
makes the beardless man 
with his scanty hair, his 
large round forehead and 
broad mouth, attractive 
and pleasing, is the trait 
of kindliness which ?s so 
pre-eminent in his coun- 
tenance. Added to this 
he possesses a kindly and 
gentle disposition, com- 
bined with a witty humor. 
Thus he appears to us in 
a profile picture by Hans 
in the Basle Museum.” 
“ Certainly the most 
beautiful portrait of Hol- 
bein’s whole Basle 
epoch,” says Woltman, 
“is the likeness of Boni- 
facius Amerbach.” This 
rare spirit we must dwell 
upon, for the study makes 
the period in which he 
lived and the men who 
were his companions shine with a brighter 
light. Bonifacius Amerbach was the son 
of a publisher, Hans Amerbach, a very 
learned man, who gave such a solid and 
thorough education to his sons that they 
were able to continue the work he had be- 
gun. Bonifacius was remarkably gifted. 
When only twelve years old, the learned 
Cistercian monk, to whom his education 
was confided, said that great things might 
be expected of him. No one knew better 
how to esteem the qualities of Amerbach 
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than Erasmus, with whom he became in- 
timately acquainted after Erasmus’s first 
visit to Basle. Amerbach was styled by 
Zasius “a thoroughly Erasmic being.” 
He concludes a letter to Erasmus as 
follows: ‘ Farewell and love our Boni- 
facius, who honors you like a god.” 
« Amerbach,” says Woltman, “soon be- 
came Erasmus’s confidential friend, had 
daily intercourse with him, and _ their 
connection continued close until death 
separated them. Erasmus appointed 
him his exclusive heir.’ Erasmus not 
only extols, in his letters, Amerbach’s 
extraordinary gifts, by which he was one 
day to become the ornament of his 
German fatherland, but also the purity of 
his nature, his manners and his integrity, 
which rendered him agreeable to people 
of every kind. “Iam ready to die,” he 
says on one occasion, “when I have seen 
any one who is purer, sincerer, and more 
friendly than this youth. In him there 
is no other fault than that of being 
modest beyond all bounds.” Conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness to duty, and 
strict morality had been instilled into 
him in his home; yet, with all his strict 
morality and his learning, he was far 
removed from anything pedantic. ‘Those 
gifts which are of use in social inter- 
course he possessed to a great extent. 
His liveliness, his wit, his poetical and 
musical genius made him welcome every- 








KUNZ VON DER ROSEN, 
A SKETCH IN METALLIC PENCIL, BERLIN. 
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JACOB FUGGER, 


A SKETCH IN METALLIC PENCIL IN THE BASLE MUSEUM. 


where. Gladly was he listened to when 
he played a new dance upon the lute, or 
sang some song written by himself. 
External physical advantages were added 
to the others. Contemporaneous records 
speak of him as “a tall man, with a 
charming countenance, who made use of 
brave, serious language, and appeared 
modestly attired in a long coat.” The 
half-length picture by Holbein fully 
accords with this. The delicacy and 
unassuming qualities of his nature, the 
decision of character which belonged to 
him, with all his gentleness, strike us at 
the first glance. The features are noble, 
the large prominent nose not without 
beauty, the mouth finely formed, the 
chin encircled by a fair and delicate 
beard. His eye, which does not seek 
the glance of the spectator, but is looking 
calmly to the left, is shadowed by pro- 
jecting brows; it beams softly and yet 
ardently, indicating the man’s rich inner 
life. ‘The panel hanging on the branch 
at the side of the picture contains, be- 
sides the verses which extol the art of the 
painter, the names both of Holbein and 
Amerbach, and the date, Oct. 14, 1519. 
These two friends were both about 
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twenty-four years of age. Bonifacius’s 
memory is preserved to us more by his 
interest in art than by anything else, for 
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HERR HEINRICH GRUN. 


A SKETCH IN METALLIC PENCIL, BERLIN. 


it was through this man, who was his 
great admirer and friend, that Holbein’s 
pictures and sketches were preserved. 
His greatest art treasures, of which he 
had a large collection, were the works of 
Hans Holbein. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century his collection was on 
the point of being sold, when his native 
city bought it for nine thousand rix-dol- 
lars. There were fifteen paintings by our 
Hans, and one hundred and four origi- 
nal drawings, a sketch book, a copy illus- 
trated by Holbein of Erasmus’s “ Praise 
of Folly,” one hundred and eleven wood- 
cuts, two copies of the Bible, and the 
“ Dance of Death.” 

The first authentic work of our painter 
in Basle was a signboard. Could there 
have been a humbler beginning for him? 
It was a schoolmaster’s sign, and hangs 
now in the Basle Museum as a specimen of 
his work. The literal translation of it is 
as follows : “ Whoever wishes to learn to 
read and write German in the shortest 
time conceivabie, so that any one who 
does not know a letter before, may 
shortly be able to acquire means by which 
he may thereafter continue to learn 
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by himself, and to write what he needs 
and to read ; and whoever is so awkward 
that he cannot learn I shall have taught 
him for nothing and will take no pay 
from him, be he who he may, citizen or 
artisan, woman or girl. Whoever needs 
learning let him come here, and he shall 
be taught for a tolerable payment, but the 
young boys and girls at the beginning of 
each quarter of the year as is usual, 
1516.” The schoolmaster, on one side 
of the sign, is in the act of teaching the 
boys and girls, with rod in one hand and 
book in the other. On the reverse side 
he is teaching the adults. Holbein has 
represented both pictures very humor- 
ously. 

The most interesting monument of the 
relations between Erasmus and Holbein 
is the marginal drawing by Holbein to 
Erasmus’s “ Praise of Folly.”” Holbein’s 
illustrations show a clear understanding 
of the text, and are marked by a happy, 
hearty humor from beginning to end. 
That it amused Erasmus to see his book 
thus illustrated we can easily believe, as 
it was done with such thorough apprecia- 
tion and so completely in his own spirit. 
One passage is especially interesting to 
posterity, because the author and artist 
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seem to have mingled their own person- 
alities in the jest. Erasmus had casually 
introduced his own name, and Holbein 
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HOLBEIN’S 


painted the scholar himself on the mar- 
gin, sitting in his study, and the name 
Erasmus written at the side. The text 
reads: “But I forbear from any further 
proverbializing; to return, therefore, 
fortune we find still favoring the blunt 
and flushing the forward; strokes and 
smooths up fools, crowning all their un- 
dertakings with success; but wisdom 
makes her followers bashful, sneaking, and 
timorous, and therefore you commonly 
see that they are reduced 
to hard shifts, must grap- 
ple with poverty, cold, 
and hunger, must lie re- 
cluse, despised, and un- 
regarded.” The repre- 
sentation of Erasmus 
showed him looking 
younger than he was. 
Erasmus when he saw it 
exclaimed, “ Oh, if Eras- 
mus looked like this, he 
might yet truly take a 
wife.” To return jest 
with jest, Erasmus turned 
over to the passage, “A 
fat and splendid pig from 
the pen of Epicurus” ; 
illustrated by a wild fel- 
low sitting at a well- 
spread board drinking 
wine in company with a 
young Norman. _Eras- 
mus wrote against this, 
“Holbein.” This jest has 
done the painter mischief 
with posterity. It has 
been inferred that Hol- 
bein was a drunkard and 
a depraved man. No 
one asserts that he was a 
paragon of virtue. It is 
generally acknowledged that he led some- 
thing of a Bohemian life. For instance, 
we read: “ Unable to pay his debts in a 
tavern, he discharged the bill by decorat- 
ing the walls with paintings of flowers. 
Ancther time, for a similar purpose, he 
covered the walls all over with the merry 
dance of peasants; and in order to de- 
ceive one of his employers, he painted 
his own legs beneath the high scaffolding, 
that the watchful citizen should not sus- 
pect his having abandoned his work to 
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carouse in wine cellars.’”’ Here our bi- 
ographer gravely says: “A man of spirit 
could not be expected to sit quietly paint- 
ing the whole day long in the heat of the 
sun or in the rain. If he saw a good 
friend go to the tavern, he felt disposed 
to follow him.” Holbein did not always 
keep the best company; but in this he 
resembled Rembrandt, who said that 
when he wished to amuse himself he 
avoided the company of the great, which 
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put a restraint upon him, — 
consists in perfect liberty. 
Holbein, no doubt, felt a contempt for 
the great people of his time, as they did 
not understand much about his art, which 
he valued above all things. It is more 
than likely that Holbein, in so circum- 
scribed a field as Basle, more especially 
in the unsettled times of the Reforma- 
tion, was compelled to turn his hand to 
many kinds of work which, under the 
present system of the division of labor, 


pleasure 
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the cultivators of high art would consider 
derogatory. If Holbein’s easel pictures 
are few for the considerable number of 
years that he was residing at Basle, it is 


ZWINGLI. 


not so much because his pictures are lost 
as that he must have been busily occu- 
pied in every branch of his profession, as 
a mere house decorator, as a_ fresco 
painter, as a designer for stained glass, 
and for silversmiths; he even designed 
embroidery for muslin. 

An excellent specimen of his easel 
pictures at this time is his own portrait. 
This was painted when he was about 
twenty-five years old. Woltman de- 
scribes it thus: “It is a manly and nobly 
formed countenance. Seriousness and 
mental superiority are expressed in his 
whole appearance, and at the same time 
pleasingly balanced by the air of a man 
of the world. Truly, boldly, and with 
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self-consciousness he is looking forth into 
the world; but from the manner in 
which the lower eyelids are drawn up, 
the clearness of his glance is combined 
with a touch of softer feeling. 
A certain look of irony plays 
about the firm lips, but it is 
slight ; he feels himself raised 
above his surroundings, yet 
his perfect repose quickly 
banishes this feeling within 
due limits. A noble charac- 
ter is expressed in his features, 
especially in his firm brow. 
It seems as though a slight 
shadow were just passing 
across it; but healthy feeling 
and joyous freshness and 
power awake and drive it 
away. ‘This is Hans Hol- 
bein.” 

We are told that Hans 
took unto himself a wife. 
She had already been mar- 
ried and had one child. Hol- 
bein has immortalized his 
family in the picture known 
in the Basle Museum as 
*“ Holbein’s Wife and Chil- 
dren.’’ Woltman says of this 
picture: “The mother is a 
stoutish woman; she must 
have been several years older 
than Holbein. She is seen 
nearly in full face, staring va- 
cantly at something before 
her; she has on a veil over 
her hair and forehead; she 
holds on her lap with her left arm the 
young child, which is stretching its arms 
as babies are in the habit of doing when 
they see something they want. Its ex- 
pression is animated, and it seems to be 
quite suitably dressed. The right hand 
of the mother rests on the right shoulder 
of a handsome boy who is standing in 


front of her. This is Holbein’s step- 
son.”’ 
Holbein’s work was influenced in 


various ways by the Reformation. We 
can hear the steady tread of the oncom- 
ing change as we proceed with the life 
of our distinguished painter. He thor- 
oughly sympathized with Erasmus in his 
interest in the revival of humanism. In- 
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deed, love for humanity is proclaimed in 
every line our painter drew. Ruskin, in 
comparing Holbein’s with Diirer’s por- 
trait of Erasmus, says: “In Holbein’s 
the face leads to everything: and the 
most lovely qualities of the face lead in 
that. The cloak and cap are perfectly 
painted, just because you look at them 
neither more nor less than you would 
have looked at the cloak in reality. You 
don’t say, ‘How brilliantly they are 
touched,’ as you would with Rembrandt ; 
nor, ‘ How gracefully they are neglected,’ 
as you would with Gainesborough ; nor, 
‘ How exquisitely they are shaded,’ as you 
would with Leonardo ; nor, ‘ How grandly 
they are composed,’ as you would with 
Titian. You only say, ‘ Erasmus is surely 
there, what a pleasant sight.’ You don’t 
think of Holbein at all. He has not even 
put in the minutest letter H to remind 
you of him— drops his H’s, 
I regret to say, often enough.” 

It is natural here to recall 
Erasmus’s views regarding the 
religious uprising now begin- 
ning to make a din in his un- 
willing ears. Extracts from 
his letters read thus: “I wish 
some god would interfere to 
bring to a sudden and happy 
termination this drama which 
Luther has so inauspiciously 
commenced. Discord is so 
hateful to me that truth itself 
would displease me if coupled 
with sedition; and though 
there are many practices in 
the church which could be 
removed with great advantage 
to the Christian religion, yet 
no change will have my ap- 
probation which is conducted 
with tumult.” He writes to 
Luther: “I keep as clear as 
I can from this affair, that I 
may be the better able to as- 
sist in the revival of litera- 
ture.” His doubtful attitude 
reminds us of his comment 
on wisdom, of which he says : 
“It makes her followers bashful, sneak- 
ing,and timorous.” Erasmus was a bone 
of contention for both parties. | Catholi- 
cism offered him chairs everywhere, and 
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a steady income, but he preferred to 
remain free. C&colampadius, the Basle 
reformer, a man of piety, learning, and 
great humanity, had occasion to mention 
Erasmus, and designated him as “ JZag- 
nus Erasmus Noster.’ Vhis was an 
offence to Erasmus, who requested him to 
erase the “ Noster.”” Holbein has painted 
Erasmus’s face in so lifelike a manner, 
how can we resist looking over his 
shoulder and imagine him writing to 
(Ecolampadius and whispering in his 
ear, “‘ How about the Magnus? — shall 
he erase that too?”” He would probably 
hurl at us one of his famous sayings, 
“The first essential of magnanimity is 
independence.” 

Before considering Holbein’s “ Dance 
of Death,” it will be necessary to remem- 
ber what a mortality swept over Europe 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


ERASMUS. 
IN THE BASLE MUSEUM. 


“Man’s inhumanity to man” raged furi- 
ously ; murders were committed at the 
foot of the altar in Italy, even in the holy 
city ; the Moors were driven and hounded 
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from their homes 
and killed on their 
way to exile, the 
persecutors think- 
ing so to find the 
gold they were sup- 
posed to have swal- 
lowed; the plague 
mowed down multi- 
tudes, and death 
was regarded with 
indifference,— 
mothers seeing their 
children die without 
a tear. It was the 
fashion to represent 
Death as prowling 
around waiting for 
an opportunity to 
seize a victim. The 
walls of the burial 
enclosures were 
decorated with pic- 
tures of death. Hol- 
bein’s pencil found here a fruitful field. 
“ Holbein’s ‘ Dance of Death,’”’ says one 
writer, “may be considered as his prin- 
cipal work, as far as regards artistic 
imagination. Nothing else secured him 
such reputation and spread his name 
so widely. Even in times in which 
artistic views dif- 
fered widely from 
his own, this work 
was not forgotten, 
and in his own time 
was spread over all 
the lands of West- 
ern Europe.” 

In this series of 
small wood - cuts, 
Holbein has given 
to a subject which 
for centuries had 
occupied the imagi- 
nation of the entire 
people the most 
beautiful and defini- 
tive form. The 
painter, who of all 
Germans was the 
first to be imbued 
with the modern 
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eval idea a highly 
artistic form. 
Sandrart tells us 
that he was sailing 
down the Rhine in 
company with 
Rubens and another 
artist. They were all 
looking at a copy of 
Holbein’s ‘ Dance 
of Death.”” Rubens 
praised it highly, 
said he had made 
drawings from these 
pictures, and ad- 
vised all young art- 
ists to study them. 
Rubens’s own study 
of them seems to 
have had little effect 
upon him, for who 
ever saw a Rubens 
skeleton not loaded 
with flesh to its 
maximum extent? Ruskin comments at 
length upon the “ Dance of Death.” He 
says: “ Now it may be disputable whether 
in order to draw a living madonna one 
need to know how many ribs she has; 
but it would seem indisputable that, in 
order to draw a skeleton, one must know 
how many ribs it 
has. Holbein is par 
excellence the 
draughtsman of 
skeletons. His 
‘Dance of Death’ is 
principal of such 
things without any 
comparison or de- 
nial. He draws 
skeleton after skele- 
ton in every possi- 
ble gesture, but 
never so much as 
counts their ribs. 
He neither knows 
nor cares how many 
ribs a skeleton has. 
There are always 
enough to rattle. 
Monstrous, you 
think — Holbein for 





spirit, imparts to 
this genuinely medi- 
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his carelessness, and 
I for defending him! 
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y Holbein has given with rare skill a 
living portrait of Melanchthon. 
us In order to understand the secret of 
1g Holbein’s excellence, it is well to com- 
in pare the criticisms of artists and 
h scholars who have ventured opinions 
er on his skill. The impression produced 
all by any picture depends upon the char- 
of acter of the spectator no less than 
ce upon the motive of the artist. The 
ns one must translate himself with his 
ly, brush, and the other cannot help trans- 
de lating himself in his criticisms. 
Se Under one of Holbein’s portraits is 
d- written: “Give him only a voice and 
rt- thou wouldst believe that thou sawest 
‘m. him in his own person living and not 
dy painted.” Nicolaus Bourbon writes 
to under his own portrait by Holbein: 
ect “‘ While the divine genius of Hans im- 
rho mortalizes my features, boldly tracing 
ens them on the panel with skilful hand, I 
led _ have also painted him in verse. Hans 
its JUDGE MORE, FATHER OF SIR THOMAS MORE. thus taking my portrait was greater 
3 at i Cele einai eat abies aad than Apelles.” Gottfried Kunkel says : 
He “No question is more curious in art 
her Nay, I triumph in him; nothing hasever than the extreme rarity of first-rate por 
one more pleased me than this grand negli- traits. To copy what is before him 
as 5 gence. Nobody wants to know how 
, in many ribs a skeleton has, any more '! 
now than how many bars a gridiron has, so 
i ae long as one can breathe and the other 
par broil; and still less, when the breath 
the and the fire are both out.” 
of The vignettes of the “Dance of 
His Death” depicted persons in the varied 
1’ is walks of life, who are overtaken by 
uch death, represented by skeletons in fan- 
any tastic attitudes hovering over them. 
de- There are forty different subjects, among 
aws which are the navigator, the old man, 
cele- the duchess, the emperor, the young 
ossi- child, the preacher, and the ploughman. 
but The connection of wood engraving 
n as with the Reformation presents itself to 
ribs. us from another point of view. Holbein 
nows appeared on the side of the new re- 
nany ligious ideas with the weapon of ridicule. 
has. It will be remembered that the expenses 
ways of St. Peter’s Church at Rome were 
ttle. defrayed by the sale of indulgences sanc- 
you tioned by Leo X. ‘This occurred in 
n for 1517. Holbein, in his famous picture, 
;, and “The Sale of Indulgences,” represented SIR THOMAS MORE, 
him! this last straw on Luther’s back. IN THE COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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entireness of unaffected reso- ce 
lution which sacrifices noth- m 
ing, forgets nothing, and fears th 
nothing. Holbein is complete vi 
in intellect; what he sees he as 
sees with his whole soul, and cl 
what he paints he paints with 1) 
his whole might. Sir Joshua 
sees partially, slightly, ten- e 
derly, catches the flying lights S( 
of things, the momentary h 
glooms ; paints also partially, li 
tenderly, never with half his a 
strength.”” Another writes: Cc 
“Holbein simply had _ no t 
imagination at all, but he v 
made up for it by his powers ‘“ 
of observation. These were S 
of the highest order. Obser- \ 
vation is not, perhaps, the ‘ 
highest gift an artist can have, V 
and it forms but a poor com- i 
pensation for lack of imagi- h 
native powers ; but Holbein’s y 
power of observation was Cc 
combined with such a keen t 
perception of character and k 
Stes tiny Vill. with so much practical skill, k 
that we shall probably see a t 
would seem for the artist a mechanical dozen Diirers before we see another | 
task when compared with that which is Holbein.” Here are comparisons of I 
required for the conception and execu-  ..... I 
tion of a masterpiece in another field. chrard Prine. t 
The advances made in the technical 1 
appliances of art, however, do not seem ‘ 
to make much difference. Good por- t 
traits are still the exception, not the I 
rule, and the power to feel clearly what 1 
is to be executed still remains, as it ‘ 
ever was, the first condition for the suc- I 
cessful completion of such a work.” q 
Woltman gives his opinion thus: “ In ‘ 
Holbein, German realism reached its ] 
utmost possible perfection in _ all t 
branches. By study and taste he found I 
a link with the art spirit of Italy, where 
the real and ideal had never stood in ] 
such sharp contrast, but had been har- 
moniously balanced and blended ac- ( 
cording to the model of classic an- 
tiquity.” Another writer compares # Riege e* eats as. 
Holbein with Sir Joshua Reynolds: @ % ae et 
“The work of Holbein is true and thor- a. — is 
ough, accomplished in the highest as PRINCE EDWARD (AFTERWARDS EDWARD VI.). 
well as the most literal sense, with a calm IN THE COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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celebrated painters: ‘‘ Vandyke painted 
men as they wished to be, as he saw 
them at his own dinner-table, all grace, 
vivacity, dignity. ‘Titian painted them 
as they ought to be, all beauty, truth, and 
chivalry. It was Holbein’s distinction to 
paint them as they are, to condense into 
. single expression all the characteristic 
emotions of their 
souls and all the 
history of their 
lives, to show them 
as they were in 
contradistinction 
to what they 
wished to be.”’ 
“Holbein is like 
Shakespeare,’’ 
Woltman thinks. 
“ He is as full of 


Jane Seymour Queea 


variety as nature 
itself. He takes 
his men and 


women from every 
class and paints 
them all exactly as 
he sees them, the 
king in his robes, 
the statesman with 
public care upon 
his brow, the 
beauty in her 
tresses, the sports- 
man with the fal- 
con on his wrist, 
the scholar with 
his book and man- 
uscript on his desk, 
and the fool with 
his cap and bells.” 
Wornum writes: 
“We feel as if we 
had known or seen 
the men that Hol- 
bein has painted. 
He has produced nature, while your 
painters have only too often used nature 
as a mere means of showing their own 
cleverness.” 

Kugler thus comments on the state of 
art at this time in Germany: “ The Ger- 
man schools from 1500 to 1550 had 
acquired higher truthfulness of represen- 
tation and tended more towards realism. 
In drawing the Germans surpassed their 
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Netherland contemporaries, but as re- 
gards color they are inferior and they do 
not manage detail as well. The Ger- 
mans had abolished the gold background, 
and introduced landscape, sometimes 
painting it for its own sake. The Ger- 
mans fall short of their Italian contempo- 
raries in ideality of conception, simplifi- 
cation and beauty 
of forms, and grace 
of movement. 
The taste for the 
fantastic in art pe- 
culiar to the Mid- 
dle Ages, though it 
engendered clever 
and spirited works, 
was still unfavor- 
able to the culti- 
vation of pure 
beauty. This 
taste, which the 
Italians had long 
thrown off, found 
even in this period 
favor with the Ger- 
mans,—scenes 
from the Apoca- 
lypse, dances of 
death, etc., being 
among their favor- 
ite subjects for art. 
On the other hand, 
the pictorial treat- 
ment of antique 
literature, a world 
suggestive of beau- 
tiful conceptions, 
was so little com- 
prehended by the 
Germans, that they 
only sought to ex- 
press it through the 
medium of those 
fantastic forms, 
with very childish and even tasteless re- 
sults. We must also remember that the 
average education of the various classes 
of society, of princes, nobles, burghers, 
which the fine arts require for their 
protection, stood on a far lower footing 
in Germany than in that then favored 
land which from the beginning of the 
fifteenth century had taken the lead of 
all others.” 
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preserved, and in it he says: V 

“Thy painter, dearest Eras- lette 

mus, is a wonderful artist ; tion 

but I fear that he will not find anc 

England as fruitful and hos- Aru 

pitable as he hopes. I will, still 

however, do my utmost that ear: 

he shall not find it entirely Bas 

unprofitable.” 152 

Erasmus also gave Holbein thr 

aletter to Petrus A‘gidius, an 

which reads as follows: “ He ple 

who gives you this letter is wo! 

the man who painted me. | pri 

will not trouble you with his of 

praises, though he is a distin- hin 

guished artist. If he should his 

wish to see Quentin Massys, pai 

and you have not the leisure the 

to introduce him, you can let un 

your servant show him the sti 

house. Here the arts are m: 

torpid; he seeks England in Th 

order to scrape together a tul 

few angels.” ‘This letter is th 

pointed to by writers to show tu! 

sine etnies. how inferior was Holbein’s dr 

IN THE COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE. position socially. va 

m 

It is known that of all the German at 
princes no one but the Elector Fred- kr 
eric the Wise ever gave Albert Diirer us 
a commission for pictures, while Hol- w 
bein fared still worse. There is no o1 

evidence whatever that any German 

prince ever troubled himself at all fr 
about the great painter; while in the N 
city of Basle his art was so little cared st 
for that necessity compelled him to n 
go to England, when a genius fitted h 
for the highest undertakings of his- it 
torical paintings was limited to the 0 
sphere of portraiture. When the Earl li 
of Arundel was in Basle, seeing Hol- c 
bein’s pictures, he advised him to go S 
to England. Erasmus’s friendship \ 
now proved of inestimable value to t 
our artist. Erasmus sent his own 1 
portrait to Sir Thomas More as a é 
specimen of Holbein’s work, and i 
spoke a good word for the poor ( 
painter who was going to seek his ' 
fortune in a foreign land. Unfortu- 
nately, the letter of Erasmus is lost; THOMAS ELIOTT, KNIGHT. ] 
but Sir Thomas More’s answer is IN THE COLLECTION AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 
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With Erasmus’s 
letters of introduc- 
tion in his pocket, 
and the Earl of 
Arundel’s advice 
still ringing in his 
ears, Holbein left 
Basle by stealth in 
1527. He passed 
through Strasburg 
and, under the 
plea of procuring 
work, visited the 
principal painter 
of the city, found 
him out, but left 
his visiting card by 
painting a fly on 
the forehead of an 
unfinished portrait 
standing on the 
master’s easel. 
The painter re- 
turned home, saw 
the fly on his pic- 
ture, and tried to 
drive it away in 
vain. In astonish- 
ment he immedi- 
ately sought the city for his un- 
known visitor, who had fled. Let 
us glance ahead of him and see 
what sort of a home awaits him 
on the banks of the Thames. 

Erasmus, who was an intimate 
friend of More’s, thus writes of 
More’s home: “He has built him- 
self on the bank of the Thames, 
not far from London, a country 
house, which is not small, nor is 
it enviably magnificent, but thor- 
oughly comfortable. Here he 
lives in his immediate family 
circle. One could imagine a 
second Republic of Plato in 
More’s home, — but no, that is 
too small a comparison. With 
more justice one might call this 
a home of genuine Christian feel- 
ing. ‘There is not one here, man 
or woman, who is not occupied 
with delles-lettres, or with profita- 
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ble reading, although the first and | 


pre-eminent effort is directed to 
piety of conduct. There is no 
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dispute, no unbe- 
coming word is 
heard, none is seen 
idle; and this 
spirit of true disci- 
pline is not main- 
tained by this rare 
man by furious 
and scolding 
words, but by gen- 
tleness and kind- 
ness. Each does 
his duty, but there 
is a joyfulness in 
doing it, and there 
is no lack of jest 
and cheerfulness 
within due limits. 
The lot of this 
house seems to be 
happiness. No 
one can live in it 
without feeling 
himself better for 
it and that an error 
is far from him.” 
We should remem- 
ber that Erasmus 
was often the guest 
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in this charming household, and knew 
each member of it thoroughly. 

Holbein had already drawn a cut for 
the titlepage of More’s “ Utopia,” so 
that, with Erasmus’s portrait, Sir Thomas 
must have had a fair knowledge of Hol- 
bein from the first. ‘That Holbein was 
worthy to share the life of such a home 
furnishes convincing evidence in favor of 
his morals and his education. Only one 
thing had he here to hide, his Protestant 
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opinions. Sir Thomas More, who showed 
himself a decided opponent of the igno- 
rance and vices of the clergy, was never- 
theless a more vehement enemy to any 
opposition against the devotions and con- 
stitution of the Church itself. 

Holbein executed a large painting of 
Sir Thomas More’s family, a sketch for 
which is all that remains of this interest- 
ing group, as there is no trace of the 
painting which Sandrart mentions when 
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he visited England in the seventeenth 
century. In the famous Windsor collec- 
tion of drawings, which will be mentioned 
later, is one of Sir Thomas More, of 
which Wornum, of the London National 
Gallery, says: “The most genuine of the 
several portraits of More is no doubt the 
Windsor drawing, and this is still in good 
condition. It represents a shaven face, 
rather more than three quarters turned to 
the left, with clear penetrating gray eyes 
looking fixedly before him ; and 
this head seems to be the basis 
of all the other portraits of Sir 
Thomas.” Of this drawing 
Walpole remarks: “I do not 
know a single countenance into 
which any master has poured 
greater energy of expression 
than in the drawing of Sir 
Thomas More. It has a free- 
dom, a boldness of thought, 
and an acuteness of penetra- 
tion, that attest the sincerity 
of the resemblance. It is Sir 
Thomas More in the vigor of 
his senses, not in the sweetness 
of his pleasantry. Here he is 
the unblemished magistrate, not 
thatamiable philosopher whose 
humility neither power nor piety 
could elate, and whose mirth 
even martyrdom could not spoil. 
Here he is rather that single 
cruel judge whom one knows 
not how to hate, and who in the 
vigor of abilities, of knowl- 
wwe% edge, and good-humor, perse- 
cuted others in defence of su- 
perstitions that he himself had 
exposed.” 

Henry VIII. possessed one 
of the portraits of More. When 
the news of the chancellor’s ex- 

ecution was brought to Henry, who was at 
that time playing at draughts in the pres- 
ence of the queen, he said, turning to her, 
“Thou art the cause of this man’s death,” 
and rising immediately left the room and 
shut himself up in hisown chamber. The 


queen cast her eyes upon More’s portrait, 
and seeing the expressive face of her 
enemy looking at her as if he were still 
living — she never forgave his refusal to 
be present at her wedding — she was 
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seized with a feeling either of remorse or 
horror, and, unable to endure the steady 
gaze and the reproaches of her own con- 
science, she threw open the window of the 
palace, and exclaiming, “Oh me! the 
man seems to be still alive,” flung the 
picture into the street. A passer-by 
picked it up, carried it away, and it 
eventually found a resting place in 
Rome. 

When Sir Thomas More asked Hol- 
bein who it was that advised him to visit 
England, he replied that he had forgotten 
his name, but seizing a piece of charcoal 
with a steady hand sketched a face, when 
the Earl of Arundel was instantly recog- 
nized. 

To return to the sketch of More’s fam- 
ily, Walpole says:. “For nothing has 
Holbein’s name been oftener mentioned 
than for the picture of Sir Thomas More’s 
family.” Wornum thus describes the 
picture: “On the spectator’s left is the 
second daughter, Elizabeth Dancy, stand- 
ing; next to her is Magaret Gigs, point- 
ing to a book in her left hand; Sir John 
More, judge, is next, seated on a bench, 
both his hands clasped together; Sir 
Thomas More is seated on the same 
bench by his side; both his hands are 
concealed in a part of his gown. Erasmus 
noticed this, who explains it by remark- 
ing that they were a little clumsy or 
rustic, and that Sir Thomas was in the 
habit of concealing them. ‘The son John 
More is next, standing leaning against the 
bench and reading in a small book which 
he holds in his hands; Patenson, the 
fool, comes next. In front of Patenson is 
seated on a stool the youngest daughter, 
Cecelia, wife of Giles Heron ; just before 
her, a little to her left, is the chancellor’s 
favorite daughter, Margaret Roper, hold- 
ing a book.” 

Margaret Roper carried her father’s 
skull with her to her premature grave, 
having procured it after its exposure for 
a fortnight on London bridge. She was 
buried in the Roper vault under St. Dun- 
stan’s Church at Canterbury, where the 
skull may still be seen. 

Behind these two daughters, in the ex- 
treme left of the picture, seated in an 
arm-chair, is Alice, Lady More, Sir 
Thomas’s second wife, the step-mother of 
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his children. Erasmus said of Lady 
Alice, that she was a too lively little 
woman, although a watchful mother. It 
is said that she could not appreciate the 
momentous question that ended in send- 
ing her husband to the Tower. On 
visiting him she addressed these words 
to him, “ Oh tilly valley, tilly valley, 
agree to the king’s pleasure, and come 
out of this stuffy room. What does 
possess you to be so stubborn for a small 
matter?” 

There are various bits of directions to 
be followed in transferring the sketch. 
They are in Holbein’s handwriting. 
“Diese soll sitzen,” is written opposite 
Lady Alice. On the wall is written, 
‘“ Harpsichords and other musical instru- 
ments.” 

. This was a musical family ; every mem- 

ber knew how to play on one or more 
instruments. ‘Lady Alice,’ says one, 
“by Sir Thomas’s cheerful and flattering 
persuasion, learned to play several in- 
struments in her old age.” Another 
writer says, “ Sir Thomas loved his old 
wife as if she were a girl of fifteen.” 

Holbein, it is said, took this sketch 
with him to Basle, and showed it to 
Erasmus. Erasmus knew the whole fam- 
ily, had lived there in their midst, and 
knew, if anybody did, whether Holbein 
had successfully delineated them. Eras- 
mus writes thus to Margaret Roper: 
“ Oh, that it were once more granted me 
in life to see such dear friends face to 
face, whom I contemplate with the ut- 
most joy imaginable in the picture which 
Holbein has broughtme! I can scarcely 
express in words, Margaret Roper, thou 
ornament of thine England, what hearty 
delight I experienced, when the painter, 
Holbein, presented to my view your whole 
family in such a successful delineation, 
that I could scarcely have seen you better 
had I been myself near you. Constantly 
do 1 desire that once more, before my 
goal is reached, it may be granted me to 
see this dear family circle, to whom I owe 
the best part of my outward prosperity 
and of my fame, whatever they may be, 
and would owe them rather than any 
other mortal. A fair portion of this wish 
has now been fulfilled by the gifted hand 
of the painter. I recognized all, yet 
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none more than thee, and from the beau- 
tiful vestment of thy form, I feel as if I 
could see thy still more beautiful mind 
beaming forth. Greet thy mother, the 
honored mistress Alice, many times for 
me; as I could not embrace her my- 
self, I have kissed her picture from my 
heart.” 2 

In regard to Holbein at the court of 
Henry VIII., we find that he was highly 
appreciated by the king and lived under 
the reign of five queens, and painted all 
but Katharine of Aragon. 

A London correspondent, referring to 
the Tudor collection, says: “We gaze 
upon a collection of Holbein’s drawings 
which, though now shown at the Tudor ex- 
hibition, are ordinarily shut up in the in- 
accessible library of Windsor Castle.” A 
tourist says: “ We cannot help coveting 
one or two of the simple, exquisitely 
rendered heads, longing to give American 
artists the opportunity of studying those 
perfect lines. Bluff King Hal, his wives, 
his children and his courtiers stand be- 
fore us depicted to the life, their souls 
revealed with marvellous faithfulness, 
every line of feature and drapery drawn 
without fear or flattery. How could the 
hand which drew so sympathetically the 
pretty face of Anne Boleyn expend as lov- 
ing labor over the features of the rival who 
wore a crown stolen from her severed 
head? From queen to queen _ this 
stoical artist marched, giving each inher- 
itress of the royal favor his conscientious, 
patient study, and preserving to the last 
the favor of their powerful spouse. From 
an artistic point of view, the large collec- 
tion of Holbein portraits is the most in- 


teresting feature of the exhibition. His 
subjects live under his hand. We read 
their souls and study their thoughts. 


Their individuality is usually fully ex- 
pressed. The portrait of Sir Thomas 
More is one of the most perfect and fa- 
mous of them. But more wonderful than 
Holbein’s paintings are his drawings, the 
superb collection lent by the queen. 
Here the artist was more free with his 
technique, and he produced the most ex- 
quisite results by the simplest use of 
outline, with just a hint of color. Here 
his method was entirely modern ; these 
heads might have been drawn _yes- 
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terday if there were any alive capable of 
executing them. It seems a pity that 
these beautiful drawings, so full of interest 
for the modern student, should usually be 
shut up in portfolios in the inaccessible 
Windsor Castle library.” 

Even the artists of the modern French 
school send their pupils to examine the 
paintings of Holbein. An art student re- 
cently from Paris testified to the fact that 
his master, Gerome, advised him to copy 
from Holbein’s portraits. 

These famous drawings were found in 
a drawer by Queen Caroline, wife of 
George IV. They were mounted care- 
fully and taken to Windsor. There are 
eighty-nine in all. Kugler says of them: 
“‘ How well this master has succeeded in 
rendering individual character with only 
such means as a draughtsman may com- 
mand may be seen in the eighty-nine 
portraits of persons attached to the court 
of Henry VIII. and others living at that 
time. There is in them a liveliness of 
conception, a purity of feeling, and a 
lightness and decision of touch such as 
have never been surpassed.” Woltman 
advises his readers to examine the en- 
gravings of the Windsor collection espe- 
cially if they would gain an idea of Hol- 
bein as a portrait painter during his so- 
journ in England. The drawings of the 
Windsor collection have all been care- 
fully and skilfully reproduced by Mr. 
Chamberlain and bound in book form. 
From these many of the accompanying 
cuts have been taken. The portraits of 
the queens speak for themselves and need 
no explanation, as their sad histories are 
familiar to all. The head of the young 
prince, afterward Edward VI., the son of 
Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour, is very 
graceful and was a New-Year’s gift from 
Holbein to Henry VIII. The picture of 
the Princess Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII. and Katharine of Aragon, afterward 
Mary I., or Bloody Mary, is especially in- 
teresting. 

Holbein painted William Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he was 
already bent with age. He served under 
Henry VII., as well as in the earlier part 
of the reign of Henry VIII. He had 


been Lord High Chancellor of the king- 
dom and shown himself an experienced 
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and upright minister, until at length, by 
his request, the king took the great seal 
from him, in 1515, and Wolsey was 
appointed in his stead. He then stood 
aloof from all political life, devoting him- 
self entirely to the duties of his high ec- 
clesiastical office. He had much to suf- 
fer. The proud Wolsey by many acts in- 
fringed on the dignities and privileges of 
the primate. But Warham’s expression 
in the picture tells us that the motto 
which we read at the head of his cross is 
not in vain, “ God is my helper.” 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was a noble warrior, 
an expert statesman, versed in various 
languages, different arts and sciences, 
and was a distinguished poet in his own 
tongue. His poems appeared in the 
year 1565, combined with those of his 
friend, the Earl of Surrey, and they were 
regarded as the noblest poetic produc- 
tions in the English language of that time. 
He won the love of the king, and retained 
it—a rare occurrence —to the end of 
his life. The poet Surrey says of him, 
“He had a visage stern and mild.” As 
was the custom in those times, every 
poet chose some fair lady as the inspira- 
tion of his genius. Sir Thomas selected 
Anne Boleyn. 

The Earl of Surrey belongs, both on 
account of his person and his fate, among 
the most remarkable personages of this 
time. Highly gifted, and descended from 
one of the noblest families, he was the 
most intimate friend of Henry VIII. 
He was the natural son of the Duke of 
Richmond. ‘Travels, especially in Italy, 
had completed his education. He had 
passed a youth full of love and knightly 
deeds, and his noble poetic gifts ren- 
dered him, with his older friend, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, one of the first English poets of the 
time. The brilliant period now dawning 
for his family did not last long. A sec- 
ond time a niece of his father’s shared 
the throne; yet Catherine Howard, like 
Anne Boleyn, ended her life under the 
axe. Nevertheless, the youth aimed high, 
and fostered the boldest hopes. His 
indiscreet youth not only led him to 
knightly exercises in the streets of Lon- 
don, but also allured him to utter hasty 
words, such as had already endangered 
many a noble head. That he was treated 
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like a prince by his companions, and as- 
sumed arms like those of the royal family ; 
that he boasted of the position of his 
house, and in genuine aristocratic con- 
tempt of all “new men,’—as, for in- 
stance, the Seymour family, — declared 
that after the king’s death the regency 
belonged to no other but himself, — all 
this brought him to the scaffold; for in 
those days suspicion and condemnation 
were almost synonymous. He was exe- 
cuted in 1547. 

Sir Henry Guilford was Master of the 
Horse to Henry VIII. He belonged to 
More’s immediate circle, corresponded 
with Erasmus, and was an adversary of 
Wolsey. He was a warrior and a scholar. 
When in the year 1511, 1,500 archers 
were sent to the king of Aragon to help 
against the Moors, he accompanied them 
by royal order. 

Lady Butts was the wife of Sir William 
Butts, physician in ordinary to the king. 
‘She appears in simple attire, with the 
angular English head-dress and _ fur- 
trimmed mantle, fine Spanish collar, and 
flowers at her breast. She is the true 
picture of a worthy matron of the upper 
citizen class, and her furrowed, expres- 
sive, and almost manly countenance is 
brought simply and strongly before us by 
the artist.” So observes Woltman. 

Sir William Butts, physician to the king, 
is immortalized in literature by Shake- 
speare, in the play of “Henry VIII.” 
He is also in a group of “The Barber 
Surgeons,” painted by Holbein. 

Our interest in Lord Chancellor Rich 
is tempered by a vein of contempt as we 
remember that he perjured himself to 
bring about the condemnation of Sir 
Thomas More. After Sir Thomas had 
been ‘acquitted, Rich, the solicitor-gen- 
eral, quitted the bar, and presented him- 
self as a witness for the crown. Being 
sworn, he detailed a conversation he had 
with the prisoner in the Tower. He 
affirmed that, having himself admitted in 
the course of his conversation that there 
were things no Parliament could do, — 
é.g.,no Parliament could make a law that 
God should not be God, —Sir Thomas 
had replied : “ No more could the Parlia- 
ment make the king supreme head of the 
Church.” By this act of perjury a verdict 
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of guilty was procured from the jury, 
the execution of the sentence following 
in a week. 

The Windsor sketch of Sir John God- 
salve is not a study for a picture, but is 
completely executed in body colors, and 
is one of the most masterly works of the 
collection. Sir John was a type of an 
English country gentleman. He was 
made a knight by King Edward VI., and 
died in 1557. Says a critic: “The 
thin young man, with a large, sharp 
nose, scanty beard, hair hanging over 
his brow, and visionary blue eyes, which 
gaze earnestly at the spectator, has some- 
thing Puritanical in his character.” <A 
notice which confirms his strong Protes- 
tant bias isto be found in the account 
book of the royai household from the 
year 1538 to 1541, which contains also 
many things respecting Holbein. At the 
New Year of 1539, when every one at 
the court brought a gift to the sov- 
ereign, — the artists their own works, the 
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nobles costly vessels, etc.,—John God- 
salve presented the king with a New 
Testament. 

One of the most beautiful sheets of the 
Windsor collection, from its spirit and 
delicate execution, is that representing 
Sir Thomas Eliott. He belonged to 
More’s circle of intimate friends, and was 
aman of varied learning, educated for 
the law, a writer on medical, ethical, and 
historical subjects, and a translator from 
the Latin and Greek languages. He 
commended himself to the king by his 
acquirements. He was made a knight and 
sent as embassador to Rome. 

It is sad to remember that, among all 
the great men of four centuries ago, 
whom Holbein painted, Columbus should 
have escaped his brush. When we think 
of the many dissimilar portraits of Co- 
lumbus, the authenticity of all of them so 
slight, it makes Holbein’s bequest to 
posterity of the real faces of his time a 
bequest of inestimable value. 





HOMELESSNESS. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. 


Thinking it was my home — 


\ H, this old earth, of which I grew so fond, 


Is it akin to all that lies beyond? 


Must we forever roam 


Homeless and orphaned as we wander here ; 


Seeking a spot 


Where feet may weary not, 
Nor hearts grow tired of losing what is dear? 


Does this prefigure all 


That can befall? 


How sad to pass from earth to other earth, 


From birth to birth, 


Finding the selfsame want and discontent, 
The same bewilderment ; 
Like a lost bird that cannot find a nest, 


But still is sent 


Farther and farther, hungering for rest ! 


Ah, this old earth ! — 


And yet of what we know it is the best. 
Its things of greatest worth 
Are such that we are fain to hold them fast, 


If they will only last ; 


For all its loss we scarcely love it less — 
This graveyard of the past, 
This home where our chief woe is homelessness. 
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A SOUL’S DEBT. 


By Alice Brown. 


to friendship. Day after day, as 

she sat by the front window look- 
ing down across borders of sweet-William 
and clove-pinks to the village street, she 
painted little bookmarks or card-cases in 
water colors, as ‘‘remembrances”’ for the 
absent, or, portfolio on her knee, wrote 
letters of phenomenal length, wherein she 
minutely described the weather and her 
own state of feeling, signing herself, with 
a daintily executed flourish, “ Yours ever, 
L. S.” 

Such traffic in what may be called the 
small change of affection greatly en- 
deared her to the general mind, and she 
passed, among the village folk, for a 
person of infinite sentiment. 

“There’s Miss Lucy,’ was wont to 
observe the passer-by, noting her delicate 
profile and fluttering curls, as she bent 
over her work, “making something for 
somebody, I’ll warrant!” 

Her friends were affected by a chronic 
amazement over her memory of their 
preferences. Did one chance to express 
a liking for marigolds, she was sure to 
receive daily bouquets of them while the 
season lasted; and after its close, Miss 
Lucy would shower upon her articles of 
dress and general utility embroidered 
with the rashly praised flower, until the 
recipient might have been forgiven had 
she involuntarily compared her own 
plight with that of the victim of potted 
sprats. Still, few persons favored with 
Miss Lucy’s friendship were wont to be 
ungrateful; her gentleness disarmed all 
harsh criticism, except, indeed, that of 
her chosen familiar, Miss Martha Bradley. 
These two had joined fortunes in early 
youth, and having no close ties of relation- 
ship, had resolved to keep house to- 
gether so long as their humor should last. 
It had lasted now for thirty years, and 
the record of that time could disclose no 
more important difference between the 
than one which had risen early an 
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rankled late concerning their Christian 
names. Miss Lucy longed for the inter- 
change of “ Mattie” and “Lu” in famil- 
iar household intercourse, but the other 
openly scoffed at such girlish folly, and 
would have none of it. This rock of dis- 
sension was not large enough to split 
their small craft, but still it lay there in 
mid-channel, a warning to the two gray- 
haired mariners. 

A tall, gaunt woman was Miss Martha, 
with deep-set eyes and a thoughtful brow. 
She knitted no worsted, neither did she 
write analyses of her emotions to living 
being. It was rumored in the village that 
she was “nigh” or, the word being further 
interpreted, “close as the bark to a tree,” 
for she spent no money save for the neces- 
saries of a life having few requirements. 
More than this, it was even whispered that 
the gentle Miss Lucy lived a trying life 
with her. No one wondered at Miss 
Martha’s gruffness of voice and shortness 
of temper. The sweetest disposition 
would have suffered, thought the chari- 
table, from such humiliation as that in- 
flicted upon her years ago by the man she 
had promised to marry. For she had 
been jilted within a month of her pro- 
spective wedding day. “ Her things were 
all made,” said gossip, with an ever- 
present interest in the story, “and every- 
thing bought, down to her rolling pin and 
tea strainer. Now, wa’n’t that kind o’ 
hard?” 

And the man who had brought upon 
her the humiliating pity of her little world 
by his romantic elopement with a certain 
black-eyed beauty was Miss Lucy Swan’s 
cousin. It was well indeed, chanted the 
village chorus, that no such fate had be- 
fallen Miss Lucy. She, delicate and 
loving soul, could scarcely have survived 
the scathing experience, while it had 
merely encased her friend in a triple suit 
of mail. Very evidently Fate could 
sometimes be trusted to exercise a judi- 
cious choice of targets for her arrows. 
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So Miss Martha, after the murder of 
her youthful dreams, apparently hardened 
her heart to the gentler emotions, and 
gave herself quite over to the worship of 
plants. She tramped hither and yon, 
through marsh and bramble, on botanizing 
expeditions, and she littered the whole 
house, as Rachel the “help ”’ complained, 
with experimental dishes of seeds in all 
stages of growth. 

“Well, you are a sight, Martha,” said 
Miss Lucy, cheerfully, when, crossing the 
hall one early twilight, she met her crony 
entering the front door. “I guess you'll 
have a time getting your boots clean! 
Where have you been?” 

“Down to the swamp to see about the 
roots of pink cardinalis 1 put there last 
fall,’ said Martha, briefly, walking 
through to the kitchen, where she was 
wont to dry her bedraggled raiment. 
“They were dead. I knew they would 
be.” 

Miss Lucy adjusted the light blue shawl 
about her shoulders, and smiled know- 
ingly and well pleased, as she went on 
into the sitting-room. ‘There she opened 
her methodically arranged desk and took 
out alittle water-color in a frame. 

“T hope it’s all right,” she murmured, 
as she examined it with loving intentness. 
“T do wish I could paint flowers to please 
her!” And placing the picture against 
a pile of books on the table where Miss 
Martha was accustomed to work, she 
took her own chair by the hearth. 

_ Presently Miss Martha’s vigorous tread 
came sounding along the hall. 

“I told Rachel we’d have tea in here,” 
she said. “It makes a good deal less 
work. What’s this?” 

It was the picture ; tossing about her 
papers for some missing scrap, it had 
caught her eye, and she held it up to the 
pitiless light. Miss Lucy turned, a-quiver 
with pleased expectation. 

“ They’re the first I ever did from na- 
ture,” said she, in her soft, low voice. 

“T began them last fall when you had so 
many round the house.” 

“ Are they cardinal flowers—or bar- 
berries?” inquired her friend, with cruel 
calmness. Miss Lucy’s eyes filled with 
tears. 

“They are cardinal flowers,” she re- 
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plied gently, ready to explain though it 
should be to her own undoing. “I 
thought you would know them. I did 
them from nature.” 

“ Then I’ve got to say I’m much obliged 
to you,”’ said Martha, placing the picture, 
face downwards, on the table. ‘‘ But I won- 
der what possesses you to draw flowers ! 
I suppose I could get along with anything 
else, if it came out wrong, — a two-headed 
pig or a cat with five legs,— but a 
flower !” 

“T thought it might suit you if I did 
it from nature,’ remarked her friend, 
helplessly. 

“Never mind me, Lucy. I’m a sav- 
age,” said Martha, with sudden com- 
punction, walking up to the fireplace, as 
Rachel came in with the tray. “ Here, 
take your tea! The buns are all warm, 
just as you like to have ’em.” 

So Miss Lucy allowed herself to be 
consoled, though the picture still re- 
mained under sentence of banishment. 

“T am going to Penn’s Mills to- 
morrow,” said Martha, throwing herself 
back in her chair, after she had drunk 
her tea, and beginning to stare at the 
fire. 

“Can’t you send somebody?” 

This was her friend’s nearest approach 
to a question she longed to ask. Why 
had Martha, the prudent, taken a journey 
of sixty miles, once in three months, dur- 
ing the last fifteen years, with no ostensi- 
ble purpose ? 

“No; it won’t take me long. 
be back on the afternoon train.” 

“ You always come on that, don’t you? 
I wonder you have time to do anything 
there ; you can’t be more than an hour 
in town.” 

But Martha only frowned and stared 
on at the fire, and Lucy was obliged to 
content herself with her former meagre 
knowledge, — that her friend took myste- 
rious trips, after which she looked worried 
and careworn. Their evening was quieter 
than usual, the silence only once broken 
by words. 

“See,” said Martha, holding up a sec- 
tion of a juicy stem from a bundle she 
had brought home, “wouldn’t that tell 
@ome sort of a story, if you could put it 

under a microscope? I never looked 
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through one in my life, but sometimes I 
think I know just how it would seem.” 

“Why don’t you have one?” said Miss 
Lucy, with an energy she displayed only 
for others. 

Martha laid down the stem, and went 
on with her sorting and arranging. 

“T-can’t,” she said, indifferently ; “I 
can’t afford it.” 


Next day, at dusk, as she came up the 
garden path after her journey, Lucy was 
waiting for her at the front door. 

“Don’t go in there,” she whispered, 
pointing to the closed sitting-room. 
“Come here, I want to speak to you.” 
Her teeth clicked against each other as 
she spoke, and Martha looked at her in 
amazement. 

“Why, what is it?” she asked, kindly, 
as the other woman shut the dining-room 
door behind them with a tremulous hand, 
and then stood looking at her, regardless 
of the fact that her cherished crape shawl 
had fallen to the floor at her feet. 

“Who do you think has come?” 

A painful flush mounted to Martha’s 
cheek ; she put her hand to her throat. 

“Tt can’t be —”’ she said hoarsely. 

“It is! It’s Ralph himself— and his 
little girl. His wife is dead, and—O 
Martha, don’t take on!” 

Not once in all the years following the 
blow that killed her youth and hardened 
her heart had Martha shown an outward 
sign of grief. Now she was leaning her 
head against the mantel, her face set in 
such terrible lines as her little world had 
never seen; once or twice she moaned 
aloud. 

“Don’t take on, Martha,” repeated 
the other woman, — “ don’t take on!” 

“T knew it would come some time,” 
said Martha. Then, lifting her head, she 
noted the trouble of her friend’s face 
and smiled at her. “I’ve frightened 
you, haven’t 1?” she said. “Poor Lucy! 
you never knew what was inside me, did 
you? Come, let’s go in. I'll take off 
my bonnet first. I suppose he must stay 
to tea.” 

“ He’s taken rooms somewhere. 
said he came East on business.” 

Martha took off her bonnet, and me- 
chanically smoothed her hair; then, with 
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a determined step, she preceded her 
friend into the room where Ralph David- 
son awaited her. He was a tall man, 
slightly stooping, with blue eyes, fine, thin 
hair, and an uncertain chin. He hada 
way of dragging his feet somewhat, as he 
walked, a habit which had been very dis- 
tasteful to Martha in her youth, and she 
instinctively looked for it as he stepped 
forward to meet her. Yet, in spite of the 
uncompromising marks whereby his inner 
self had recorded its history, there was 
about him a certain pathetic seeking for 
dignity, a mild seriousness, which were 
not without their charm. Here, one 
might say, was a man whose finer self 
had been slain through weakness, one 
who knew his shortcomings, and would 
fain have been different. At the mo- 
ment, he was sorely agitated. A flush 
had risen to his face, and his hand was 
shaking. 

“ How do you do?” said Martha, with 
blunt composure. “So this is your little 
girl! What’s her name?” 

“ Edith,’”’ answered the child. 

She was a fresh-colored creature, and 
her look of frank decision contrasted hap- 
pily with her father’s air of irresolution 
and appeal. 

Then they sat down, and Lucy, whose 
trembling fingers could scarcely guide 
her crochet needle, wondered what they 
were going to say. Ralph, out of the 
helplessness of his embarrassment, was 
evidently in haste to cut the knot. 

“IT suppose we’ve all changed a good 
deal,” he began. 

“T have,” said Martha. “My hair is 
gray. I comb it out by the handful.” 

Lucy could not refrain from stealing a 
distressed look at her. Then she put.in 
a hurried word. 

‘“ Have you prospered, Ralph?” 

“No; I didn’t preach, after all. I 
bought a farm, and now I’ve sold it again. 
If I hadn’t had a good friend here in the 
East, I don’t know where we should have 
ended.” 

Martha was looking out of the window. 
An excited spark lighted her eyes; her 
hands were so cold that once she invol- 
untarily chafed them. 

“My wife died a year ago,” he went 
on, still addressing himself to Lucy, 
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“Then the other children 
two are all there are left.” 

“T am going to take care of father,” 
said Edith, blushing at the sound of her 
own voice, but concluding that Miss 
Lucy was not to be feared, whatever the 
other and sterner woman might prove. 
“My bread .isn’t good yet, but I can 
make beautiful cup-cake.” 

Miss Lucy smiled at her, reflecting 
that she might embroider her a pretty 
cooking apron. ‘“ You must stay with us, 
dear,” said she. “Ralph, if you’ve got 
to go back to your rooms, leave her here 
over night.” 

But he would not even stay to tea, 
though Martha added her persuasions, in 
a matter-of-fact tone ; and neither would 
he leave Edith to occupy the little bed- 
room which Miss Lucy alluringly de- 
scribed. When they had left the house, 
the two women moved nearer the fire 
according to mechanical habit, though 
Martha did not take her arm-chair, but 
stood resting one vigorous foot on the 
fender. Lucy had been watching her 
furtively, and now she broke into sudden 
and daring speech. 

“‘ Martha, he sha’n’t come here unless 
you say so!” 

“T don’t say anything about it. 
can come for all me.” 

There was something maddening in 
her hardness, to one of quicker sensibili- 
ties. 

“But don’t you care?” asked Lucy, 
with sudden fierceness. ‘Don’t you 
remember how he treated you?” 

Martha moved nearer her, and put a 
hand on her shoulder. 

“There! there!” she said, kindly. 
“It won't help any of us, Ralph or you 
or me, to think of those things. They 
are past and gone, like our dead fathers 
and mothers, and our young days.” 

She walked out of the room, and going 
out into the kitchen, stopped at the 
window where stood her plants, vaguely 
outlined in the growing darkness. Among 
them was a rough and stunted fern 
which, notwithstanding all her persuasions, 
had put forth frond after frond, only to 
wither piecemeal as soon as the baby 
branches saw the light; it had always 
been persistent, undaunted in strivmg, 
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and yet to no purpose. She touched it 
gently with a caressing hand. 

Next morning the unwelcome guests 
appeared again, hand in hand, as they 
had gone away. Martha had been sit- 
ting in unwonted idleness, with her back 
to the window, tossing over the spools in 
her friend’s basket, and thereby causing 
Lucy to embroider a daisy petal with 
blue-white instead of cream, in her deter- 
mination not toremonstrate. As the gate 
clanged, they started up and stood expect- 
ant, each moved in her own fashion, 
Ralph entered, unannounced and hesi- 
tating, and Lucy was conscious of smiling 
even more cordially than usual, to con- 
ceal her inward protest against his pres- 
ence. 

“Good morning, Ralph,’ she said. 
“Do sit down. You’ve had quite a 
walk. NowlI’m going to get Rachel to 
bring you in a bite of something good.” 

“We've had breakfast,”’ said the man, 
sinking into a chair, but still keeping 
Edith’s hand clasped tightly in his own. 
“Yes, yes, we breakfasted early ; didn’t 
we, Edith? ” 

“We had a horrid time getting it 
ready,” said the child, in her sweet, clear 
voice. ‘ There’s only a_ sitting-room 
stove in our room, and I never tried to 
cook on a sitting-room stove before.” 

“7 thought you were going to the 
tavern,” said Martha. “People don’t 
have to get their own victuals at taverns, 
do they?” 

He assumed an air of dignity and un- 
concern, drawing it about him like a 
mantle, but one in which he was conscious 
of holes. His speech became pompous 
in its striving after decision. 

“We are used. to housekeeping,” he 
said. ‘We like it better than any other 
way of living. So we took two rooms in 
a house below here—the one next to 
Smith’s Corner — and we’re going to do 
for ourselves there.” 

“The Melcher house?” broke out 
Lucy, a sudden flush on her delicate 


cheek. “Why, it isn’t vrespectable! 
Last winter they took choppers to 
board !”’ 


“We like it,” said Ralph, still with 
dignified stiffness, though his own cheek 
copied the warmth of hers. “We dott 
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mean to stay long, but we shall keep 
house while we do stay.” 

“Now I should be glad to know,” 
said Martha, “what anybody can get for 
breakfast over an air-tight stove !” 

“ Bread,” answered Edith promptly. 
“And tea! But the water wouldn’t boil, 
at first, so we had to wait for the tea.” 

Martha opened her lips again and as 
suddenly closed them, and Lucy, the 
peacemaker, made haste to speak. 

“Well, well,” said she, “everybody 
ought to have what suits ’em best, I’m 
sure. I can’t say I should like to cook 
over an air-tight myself, but some might. 
Now, Edith, you take off your hat, and 
both stay to dinner. All I know about 
it is there are going to be apple dump- 
lings, and Rachel loves dearly to make a 
lot.” 

But the father rose and seemed to pull 
himself together, joints and resolution. 

‘““No, we can’t do that,” he said, in 
haste. “ We didn’t come to visit. We’ve 
come on business. I'll call another day, 
and we can talk it over then.” 

Persuasions were of no avail, though 
Lucy was prodigal of them and the child 
looked ruefully at the cosy room she was 
leaving. ‘The door had no sooner closed 
on them, than Lucy turned to her friend, 
her faded blue eyes bright with an un- 
wonted fire, and her gentle lips firmly set. 

“Martha,” said she, “does he mean 
that?” 

“ What?” 

“Ts he small enough to come here try- 
ing to make up to you?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lucy!” 

Martha marched out of the room like 
a defiant army, and presently, in kilted 
skirt and rubber boots, she was plunging 
across the orchard towards the pine 
woods. 

Three days went by and no one came. 
Both women looked anxious, but neither 
could speak. Silence had long been 
Martha’s chosen fortress, and timid Lucy 
felt that her last daring suggestion had 
consigned her to more than temporary 
disgrace. At length she could bear it no 
longer. 

“‘ Martha,” she said desperately, “ what 
do you suppose they’ve got to eat?” 

“ T don’t know,” 


“ But that child can’t stand it!” 

“You can carry them something, if 
you want to.” 

“7 don’t know as I do. I don’t know 
what\ want. I only don’t want a little 
innocent thing like that to get all run 
down on bread and tea!” 

That was all; but late in the afternoon, 
while Martha was striding across a wind- 
swept hill, this time for no botanical 
treasures, but because her soul would not 
let the body rest, Lucy took a basket, 
under which her slight arms ached, and 
hurried away to the Melcher house. 
But she found only Edith at home, for 
Ralph had seen from his window the flit- 
ting figure on the hill, and had set out 
to overtake it. He had given himself 
a toilsome task. Martha was walking 
with no apparent effort, but the distance 
between them seemed momentarily to 
increase, until he broke into a stumbling 
run. Yet even then he despaired of 
reaching her. 

“Holloa!’’ he called, his voice pier- 
cing in its shrillness, “ holloa !” 

She stopped and waited, without look- 
ing at him. He came up to her, breath- 
less. 

“T had to see you,” he gasped. “I’m 
going away, but first I’ve got to say some- 
thing.” 

She gave him a glance which seemed 
colder than the day. It was not so un- 
friendly as indifferent. 

“ Where’s your overcoat? ” she asked. 

“T don’t know. I had to hurry. But 
I'm not cold. I’ve got a scarf. Martha, 
the money — was it you?”’ 

A slow tide of surprise and shame 
seemed to engulf her. ‘The whole woman 
altered, her pose relaxed, her head bent. 

“What money?” she asked, almost 
inaudibly. 

“The money somebody sent to me 
from Penn’s Mills. They sent it for 
years, and [ thought it was from Uncle 
Joe ; but after he died, it came just the 
same. I wrote to thank Aunt Melissa, 
and she denied it, but in the same letter 
she happened to say they saw you in 
town three or four times a year, and they 
supposed you came to do your shopping. 
And then I knew—O Martha! Mar- 
tha!” 
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He was sobbing tempestuously, like a 
child, and, not knowing what he did, 
holding out to her both thin, shaking 
hands. She turned slowly, seeming to 
drag herself, and looked at him. 

“Well,” she said, “ what then?” 

“Then I sold out and we came here. 
I brought the money I got for the house 
and garden spot, to pay you back. It 
isn’t enough, but some time you shall 
have the rest. . I’ve saved fifty dollars of 
it to make sure of Edith’s having some- 
thing to eat till I can get work. Here’s 
all the rest, Martha. Take it! take it!” 

He held out an old _ pocket-book 
which, even in that keen air, was odorous 
of camphor, and told its previous history 
of lying in the drawer devoted to winter 
“things,” the insurance policy and one 
or two precious family records. 

«Suppose I had sent you money,” she 
said slowly. ‘ You wouldn’t have taken 
it because it was from me!” 

A wave of warm emotion passed over 
him. 

“Why, don’t you see?” he cried, 
made young again, for the moment, by 
that flush of feeling. “ How could I, 
when I’d treated you so? If I could die, 
to make it up to you, or even show you 
how I feel! But to live—and live on 
your money —O Martha! Martha!” 

She was looking him in the face as he 
spoke, transformed like himself, in age 
and feeling. ‘Then suddenly she turned, 
with a cry. 

“No, no! keep your money! It isn’t 
mine! I won’t have it!’’ And she 
hurried over the hillside like a flying 
shadow. 


That night she did not go down to tea. 
She had bolted herself into her room, 
and thither, at eight o’clock, came Lucy, 
tremulous and worried. 

“T’ve got to disturb you, Martha,” she 
called. “Here’s Edith. Edith, you tell 
her what’s the matter.” 

“ Father’s got a bad turn and he wants 
to see you,” came the woman-child’s 
voice. ‘Oh, please be quick !”’ 

The bolt shot back and Martha ap- 


peared, a little paler than usual, but, to 
her friend’s relief, composed and uncom- 
promising as ever. 

“You get me some brandy, Lucy, 
while I put on my shawl,” she said. 
“Then you follow along with Edith. I 
can go faster than you.” 

But at the outer door she waited for 
the child, who was pattering after her. 

“Do you know what’s the matter?”’ 
she asked,—and fear had shaken her 
voice. 

“He’s had a cold all this week,” said 
the little maid, with the steadiness 
learned by women and a few burdened 
children. “But now it’s his heart. 
Father’s heart never’s been right.” 

Miss Martha ran. She fled along the 
country road less like a ministering spirit 
than a horse, spurred on some quest of 
life and death. Yet when she entered 
the stuffy room, hot from its impetuous 
stove and odorous of cookery from the 
kitchen below, no spirit could have been 
gentler. Even her panting breath made 
haste to still itself. 

“ Martha?” called the sick man from 
the sofa. ‘I knew you’d come!” 

A wondrous contentment filled his 
tone. 

She slipped her arm under his head 
and offered him the brandy. 

“Not just now,” he said faintly. 
“Martha, did you send the money?” 

“Yes, dear, yes! But take this first!” 

“There won’t be time. Martha, did 
you send it because you — cared ?” 

“Yes, yes!”” Her tears were falling 
in great drops upon his face. 

“T cared, too, Martha. I did, ever 
since it happened. At last, I thought I 
shouldn’t mind anything if I could only 
make it up to you — if I could only show 
you— but the money was all I had to 
give!” 

The door opened, and the child came 
hurrying in, breathless and full of fear. 
It was the moment before the spirit’s 
flitting, and Martha knew it. 

“You can make it up,” she cried, in 
passionate haste. “You can give me 
her.” 
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THE meeting of the Municipal Reform Con- 
gress, in Philadelphia, has awakened deeper in- 
terest than any other recent political event in the 
country. It was a gathering of strong men from 
every part of the country, and the proceedings 
were marked by a harmony, an earnestness, and 
a resolution that are rare in political conventions. 
We think that this congress marked a distinct 
epoch in the movement for municipal reform in 
America. The solemn judgment of the people 
that the corruption and indifference which have 
disgraced the administration of our American 
cities in this latest time have gone far enough, 
and must now cease, here found its deliberate ex- 
pression. The conscience of the people will 
from this day be appealed to persistently and 
systematically by men organized in devotion to 
the highest municipal interests and ideals; and a 
campaign of education in municipal politics will 
be carried on throughout the country. To the 
importance of this education we addressed our- 
selves inthese pages two months ago. We wish 
to emphasize this anew, as the Philadelphia con- 
vention has emphasized it to the country. 

+e 

WHEN Germany, after the battle of Jena, lay 
humiliated and ruined at the feet of Napoleon, 
while the French drums yet sounded in the streets 
of Berlin, Fichte, the most penetrating, the most 
noble, and the most heroic of German thinkers, 
wasting no time in lamentations, poured out his 
eloquent Addresses to the German People, telling 
them that if they expected to be once again a 
nation, if they expected to rise to a place which 
should satisfy German pride and the German heart, 
it must be by education, by the moral and scien- 
tific education ofthe people. With that great word 
of Fichte’s began a new era for Germany, — the era 
of education; at that word the University of 
Berlin was born, and those reforms began which 
in their development gave to Prussia the most 
thorough system of education which the world has 
ever seen. It was a word not only for Prussia and 
Germany, but for the world. The whole world 
has come to see in a new and deeper way, as 
Prussia came to see, the fundamental importance 
of education, has come to see that knowledge is 
power, and that power, which to-day is the people, 
must have knowledge, or can only move on to 
self-destruction. The alternative set for the mod- 
ern world is that described by the title of Matthew 
Arnold’s solemn book, “ Culture and Anarchy.” 
Culture means intelligence and discipline, mental 
and moral competence; anarchy means lawlessness 
and chaos. If we cannot have one and make it 
dominant, then we must and shall have the other: 
that is the issue. Nowhere is this truth so true 
as in a democracy. Where a people somehow or 
other has its governing done for it by a king, a 
kaiser, or an aristocracy, then it may do for a time 
if these governing creatures alone are educated 
and the body of the people are not. In such a 
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state of things, we say, order is possible; but in a 
democracy, where a people does its own govern- 
ing, this is not possible. Where the blind lead 
the blind, both must fall into the ditch. If a 
democracy cannot be kept pure and cannot be 
kept intelligent, then it cannot exist. When evils 
become rampant in a democracy, when folly gets 
the reins, or corruption gets them, then it is only 
education, more knowledge and better moral dis- 
cipline, that can stay the progress to anarchy and 
to despotism, which is always invoked to end 
anarchy when nothing else will do it. 

There is no province where the American people 
need education more to-day than in the province 
of municipal government. Saving only the great 
question of industrial reform, the demand for an 
industrial equality as complete as the political 
equality which we enjoy, or pretend to enjoy, 
the question of municipal reform is the great- 
est question which confronts us to-day in our 
politics. The problem of the American city is the 
problem of American politics. Our national 
administration, great as the evils are in our still 
unreformed methods of appointment, is wonder- 
fully pure. When one thinks of the honesty with 
which our national finances and our enormous 
national business, the custom house, the post- 
office, the army, the navy, the lighthouse and the 
rest, are conducted, compared with the dishonesty 
which reveals itself in the daily defalcations and 
embezzlements in our private banking and our 
various great private corporations, of which we 
read each morning in the newspaper, one may 
well wonder. Our state legislatures, with a few 
exceptions, Albany, Harrisburg, and others, where 
the pressure of great railroad corporations is 
strong, are in the main honest and honorable 
bodies. But the governments of our great cities 
for the last thirty years have been our despair, — 
Republican Philadelphia as bad as Democratic 
New York, Baltimore as bad as Chicago. The 
character of the men at the head of our city gov- 
ernments, our mayors and aldermen and common 
councils, has startlingly deteriorated. The proud- 
est of American cities must blush when it thinks 
who the men are in its common council, control- 
ling its high interests, disbursing its millions of 
money, and representing its corporate life, when 
compared with the class of citizens who sit in the 
town councils of Birmingham and Glasgow and 
the great cities of France and Germany. In 
almost everything that touches municipal admin- 
istration we are to-day behind Europe. We have 
everything to learn, and almost nothing to teach. 
It is, we say, disgraceful and humiliating. It 
accuses the American democracy; and if these 
things cannot be reformed, if the cities, which are 
the great centres of influence, cannot be made 
centres of light and not of darkness, cannot be 
made the places where public spirit is strongest 
and best organized, then the American democracy 
must sink and sink. If we cannot have culture, 
broad and well-directed intelligence, in control, 
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then we shall have anarchy. We do not believe 
that we shall have anarchy; we do rejoice to see 
signs everywhere that we are entering upon an 
era of genuine education, an era of revived 
patriotism and thoughtfulness. The fact that this 
strong body of men met in the way that they did 
meet in Philadelphia, to educate themselves and 
to educate the people, the fact that Municipal 
Leagues like those there represented are spring- 
ing into existence in all the great cities of the 
country, defining one of their main objects to be 
the education of the people in municipal politics, 
is such a sign. Let these Leagues never forget 
that this is their greatest work, — the work of 
education. Let these Leagues be made a great 
engine, not only for appealing to pure and 
patriotic feeling, but also for giving knowledge in 
the fields where knowledge is so greatly needed. 
The patriotism which we want is not a shrieking 
patriotism, but a scientific patriotism. 
* 
* * 

THE great instrument for the education of the 
American people is the publicschool. So funda- 
mental is the public school, that it is not toomuch 
to say that our very existence and safety depend 
upon its integrity and wise administration. We 
are witnesssing to-day a genuine revival of de- 
votion to the public school, a growing feeling on 
the part of many who have not felt it deeply 
enough, that its benefits ought to be made univer- 
sal. The parochial school, we care not whether 
Protestant or Catholic, can never give anything 
but a parochial education. It is not the natural 
cradle for the American democracy, nor the 
natural promoter of equality and tolerance and 
breadth and the best citizenship. Nor can much 
more be said in favor of the private school for the 
rich man’s children. It promotes class dis- 
tinctions, it harms the child, it harms the parent, 
and it harms the state. It deprives the child of 
the sturdier education which the public school can 
give, fostering in him the notion that heisa better 
being or more fortunate than this other boy; and 
it deprives the public school of the personal 
interest of great classes of our best educated and 
most influential people, whose personal interest in 
the public school is so necessary for the welfare of 
the State. In his great oration on the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of the Boston Latin 
School, Phillips Brooks, himself a public school 
boy, well declared that no influence could do so 
much to determine a boy to patriotism and public 
spirit as the public school, in which the boy feels 
the city itself to be his master and to stand behind 
him, commanding and inciting. The public 
school, we say, is the natural nursery of public 
spirit; and it is a most hopeful thing that we see 
the public school to-day recognizing as never 
before its duty to give the boy and girl political 
knowledge, the knowledge that bears directly 
upon good citizenship. A boy or a girl who has 
learned the lessons given by such a book as Dole’s 
“American Citizen” can never look at public 
life and its duties as they looked at them before. 
In every city in the land civil government is being 
made a regular study in the schools. The exten- 
sion of this study and the multiplication of text- 
books in the last ten years have been something 


phenomenal; and when one opens the best of 
these text-books, a book like John Fiske’s “ Civil 
Government,” and sees the prominence given in 
them to questions of municipal administration, to 
the history, the life and institutions of our cities 
and our towns, one feels that here is a most potent 
influence for the reform and elevation of our 
local politics. 
* 
* * 

EQUALLY potent is the new devotion to the study 
of our national history which has been awakened 
in this latest time both within and without the 
schools. This is having most far-reaching results 
in developing the love of country and the rever- 
ence for great and heroic men, which constitutes 
the best soil for good citizenship. There is, we 
believe, no more useful work being done in Bos- 
ton to-day than that, sustained for years by one 
public-spirited woman, which is being done in the 
Old South Meeting-House, where prizes are offered 
to the young people of the Boston schools for the 
best essays on subjects in American history, where 
these young essayists are organized intoa historical 
society with its regular meetings, and where on 
Wednesday afternoons through the long summer 
vacation hundreds of them are gathered to listen 
to systematic courses of lectures in American his- 
tory, and furnished with leaflets giving them origi- 
nal documents and directing them to the best 
books. We are glad that work like this Old South 
work is being undertaken in Philadelphia and other 
cities. We have in Boston, as is well known to 
many readers of the NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 
a Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship, 
which also holds its meetings in the Old South 
Meeting-House, and devotes itself to the work 
of educating the people in politics; and its 
lectures have been devoted more than to any- 
thing else during its existence to this subject of 
municipal reform, and especially to instructing 
the people concerning the improved municipal 
institutions of London, Paris, Berlin and the 
other great European cities. We wish that 
every city in the land might have such a centre 
for popular political education as Boston has in 
the Old South Meeting-House. The lessons in 
good politics come with double force within the 
walls which echoed the words of Samuel Adams 
in the great Boston town meetings, which proved 
that a pure and intelligent city was strong enough 
to cope with a kingdom; but there is no city in the 
land which may not have a “ civic cathedral” of 
some sort, which shall be a centre of enlighten- 
ment, and make history, if as yet there is no great 
local history to chronicle. A city which has a 
great history is a fortunate city. That citizen is 
happy who can boast himself, like Paul of 
Tarsus, a citizen of no mean city, a city whose 
local annals touch the great lines of the world’s 
history. The citizen of Boston is fortunate, as 
the citizen of Philadelphia and of New York is 
fortunate, in having a great and heroic past to 
appeal to in awakening the reverence and 
emulation of the present generation. Where 
such history exists, make the most of it, — und 
history is a great power to bring to bear upon the 
present and the future. If your city has a litera- 
ture, if it has poetry, if it has treasures of 
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eloquence, call upon tnem. An essay like that of 
Emerson on Boston, in the last volume of Emer- 
son which has just been given us, concerning 
which we spoke at length last month, is a distinct 
weapon for the Boston patriot to use in behalf of 
education and of civic pride; and so are Emer- 
son’s Boston poems and a score of poems by 
Longfellow, Lowell and the other great Boston 
poets. These great words, we say, must be made 
great use of in the education of the young and in 
the education of every citizen. The educational 
material of this kind which Philadelphia has, 
which New York has, which Washington has, 
which Chicago already has, is very great, and its 
influence upon the emotions and the political 
thought of men and women, and especially of the 
young, may be made very great. Ifa city has as 
yet no history nor literature, why then its peo- 
ple have the high privilege of creating them. 
Athens and Rome and Florence had a history and 
became celebrated because men there at the 
beginning made history and did things worth 
celebrating. Faneuil Hall is famous asthe cradle 
of liberty because men not famous made it and 
themselves famous by rocking it. 
* 
*x* e 

WE have spoken of the work that the public 
schools may do and are doing in this matter of 
political training. No less important is the work 
that may be done and is being done in our 
colleges and universities. With all their faults, 
so sharply exposed by Wendell Phillips in his 
great Harvard address, it remains true that 
scholars, from the time when Moses, learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians, led Israel up out 
of Egypt, and Wiclif, greatest scholar of his time 
in England, and Luther and Melanchthon and 
Calvin wrought the Reformation, and Hampden 
and Pym and Cromwell and Milton and Vane, 
Oxford and Cambridge scholars all, laid the 
foundations of the English Commonwealth, to the 
time when Sam Adams, taking his master’s degree 
at Harvard, defended the thesis that the supreme 
magistrate should be resisted if the commonwealth 
cannot be otherwise preserved, and Wendell 
Phillips, himself the best fruit of Harvard culture, 
was the most eloquent voice for the slave, 
scholars have ever been the natural and devoted 
leaders of reform. ‘To-day our American colleges 
are the great nurseries of patriotism and public 
spirit. Nowhere will the proceedings at Phila- 
delphia be read and discussed more earnestly 
than among college students. It may be doubted 
whether this Philadelphia convention would have 
met at all but for the earnest and scientific study 
of municipal problems which has been going on 
for the last ten years in our leading universities. 
The Johns Hopkins University publications upon 
this subject, the work done at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the articles by the scholars of 
Columbia College in the Political Science Quar- 
terly and by Harvard scholars in the Yournal of 
Economics, —the influence of these things upon 
the thoughtful people of the country, upon the 
men present at the Philadelphia convention or 
represented there, has been very great. Letthe 
men charged with the interests of our higher edu- 


cation cealize anew their opportunity and their 
. 


power in this province of municipal reform and 
scientific municipal organization and administra- 
tion. We wish that the higher political education 
could be more thoroughly developed in this coun- 
try. We wish that we might have in Boston ¢ 
school like the great School of Political Science 
in Paris, with its corps of fifty learned and highly 
trained specialists in the chairs of instruction. 
We have no counterpart of this school in America. 
We ought to have. No man can estimate how 
much the wonderful development of education in 
France since 1870 has had to do in enabling 
the republic to pass through crises like those 
growing out of the late Panama scandals, which 
thirty years ago would have precipitated a dozen 
revolutions. Knowledge is power; and the 
French people now know that the only remedy 
for evils caused by bad men in office is not to 
“call on Hercules,” but to put bad men out and 
good men in, and to keep on educating the 
people. 
+ * 

THE public library in these days is becoming an 
educational institution such as men did not dream 
of thirty years ago. We think there is not a 
single town in Massachusetts which is without a 
public library. It was true five years ago, if it is 
not true to-day, that Massachusetts had one half 
of the total number of free public libraries in the 
United States. We do not mention thisso much 
by way of praise of Massachusetts as by way of 
reproach of the rest of the country. Let the 
people know the power of the public library. 
Let every state see to it that it can say what 
Massachusetts says, that there is no town within 
its borders without a public library. Let every 
Municipal League, every city club, and every town 
club interest itself in this extension of the public 
library as an engine of public political education, 
and let it see to it that these libraries are well 
stocked with the books that give historical and 
political enlightenment, which make for public 
spirit and make for good citizenship. See to it 
that the librarians are men of ideas and of public 
spirit, who will bring the libraries to bear upon 
the people. Who can estimate what men like 
Greene of Worcester, like Foster of Providence, 
and Crunden of St. Louis have done for the 
reforms which we are here considering? 

+ 
x * 

Ler these Municipal Leagues make better use 
too of the newspaper. The press to-day is as 
powerful as the pulpit. Let every influence be 
brought to bear to make the newspaper a true 
teacher of the people, not pandering to their 
weaknesses, but stimulating them to higher life. 
Our Boston newspapers in this latest time have 
given much space to questions of municipal 
reform and articles giving information upon 
European movements. A proper pressure, a 
proper interest on the part of the members of the 
Municipal Leagues represented in this great new 
movement would, we are sure, secure prominent 
place for such matter in the newspapers of all 
cities. Our magazines in the last half-dozen 
years, by the publication of the valuable articles 
by Albert Shaw, Washington Gladden and other 
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writers upon these important municipal matters, 
have done agreat work for the education of the 
people. They would, we are sure, do much more 
if the people demanded it, —and the people are 
how demanding it. For our own part, we wish 
to make the NEw ENGLAND MaGazZInE a veritable 
organ of this reform. We have already devoted 
much attention to it, not only in these editorial 
pages, but otherwise. We shall presently publish, 
in the valuable Series of articles by William 
Clarke, an article on “The Government of 
London,” detailing the remarkable reforms which 
have been so rapidly effected by the new London 
County Council; and we shall aim to keep before 
our readers constantly whatever is most instruc- 
tive and important in municipal reform both in 
Europe and America. 
a6 

THE Church in America, bythe organizing of 
good citizenship classes among its young people, 
and by other means, can exert a distinct educa- 
tional influence of the highest value, in this 
matter of political reform. The Church indeed, 
which to our thinking deserves great credit alto- 
gether in these days for the extent to which it is 
waking up, deserves special credit for its new 
social and political interests. Few things are 
more hopeful than the way in which the great 
Society of Christian Endeavor, which includes so 
many of the young people of our churches, is 
recognizing its duty to train its members for good 
citizenship. We have been hearing much in 
this time, both in England and America, about 
the “Civic Church.” The currency and popu- 
larity of the term, and the spirit which begat it, 
witness to a great new impulse in church circles, 
and a new conception of religious duty. We need 
a more political spirit in our churches, a spirit 
like that which was in the old Puritan ministers 
and the Hebrew prophets. Almost the whole of 
Jewish prophecy is politics. We have made their 
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politics our religion. We wish that we could 
make our own that. We wish that we were not 
such antiquarians and foreigners in religion. 

* 

WE are told sometimes that this habit of ap- 
pealing to municipal pride, this strong stress on 
local matters, is something that tends to make 
men narrow, that tends to limit their interests and 
make them smaller men. This is false, and very 
ridiculous. The man whose heart goes out most 
warmly to his next-door neighbor is the man who 
will do the most always to lighten the darkness of 
Africa and the isles of the sea. Strong local 
patriotism does not hinder but only stimulates and 
feeds the national and cosmopolitan interests of 
every true man. We do not wish to boast too 
much of our own city of Boston or of the state of 
Massachusetts, but we like to think that Boston 
and Massachusetts, which surely have ever had as 
strong a local pride and patriotism as any city or 
state in the country, have also been the great 
centres of the doctrine of national sovereignty 
against all false notions of state rights, and also, 
we believe, centres of the broadest and deepest 
devotion tohumanity. If we wouldserve America 
and the world to-day, let us fix our thoughts 
sharply on our own city or our own town, on 
that particular section of America with which we 
have day by day the most to do. Be very sure 
that the best way for us to promote municipal 
reform in America, and so to promote the 
general cause of pure politics in America, is not 
by general essays on municipal reform, ncr by 
national conventions on municipal reform, but by 
seeing to it that that city wherein we ourselves do 
dwell is made pure and good, that its laws are 
made conformable to the laws of the Kingdom of 
God, and that the men who are called to adminis- 
ter its high offices are the men of the highest 
ideals and the highest wisdom to be found within 
its borders. 


OMNIBUS. 


On St. VALENTINE’S Day. 


AT my window ledge sat the first spring bird, 
Singing with all his might; 

But I wish, sweetheart, you too had heard, 
And read his song aright; 

For the red sun rose on the frosty hill, 
And lighted the rosy lea, 

And the bluebird flew, and his voice was still, — 
Yet something still sang to me. 


He thought of his mate just over the way, 
In coat of softest blue, 
And I of somebody, who shall say ? 
What somebody could but you? 
And the red sun shone on the frosty lea, 
And sprinkled the frost with pearls; 
But what did the bluebird sing to me, 
O sweetest and best of girls? 


Winthrop Packard. 





For ME. 


I WOULD not say her form or face 
Possesses a surpassing grace; 

And daintier hands than hers, I trow, 
Have soothed the weary, aching brow; 
And fairer cheeks and brighter eyes 
Have waked enraptured lovers’ sighs ;— 
Yet in those eyes one charm I see, 

It is a look of love for me. 


Her voice has not the wondrous power 
To lure, like perfume in the flower; 
Nor word of hers e’er stirred the sense 
By its resistless eloquence; 

Her smile only reveals the good, 

True heart of noble womanhood; — 
Yet charms in voice and smile I see, 
For both speak wealth of love for me. 


Zitella Cocke, 
s 
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OMNIBUS. 


SPINNING SONG. 


A LASSIE, one day, a-spinnin’ was sittin’, 
A-sittin’ a-spinnin’ was she; 
Her granny sat noddin’ along with her knittin’, 
A-knittin’ and noddin’ was she. 
Right gayly the wheel was a-whirrin’ and clinkin’, 
Full brightly the sun in the west was a-sinkin’, 
And gladly the lassie was smilin’ and thinkin’, 
A-thinkin’ and smilin’ was she. 
Now— 
When a lassie alone sits busy a-spinnin’, 
There’s apt to be workin’ done —in the begin- 
nin’, 


Whiles thus the lass sat, a-workin’ and hummin’, 
Whiles workin’ and hummin’ was she, 
A laddie, by accident, happened to come in; — 
Oh, quite by chance happen’d in he! 
Says, *‘ Bonny maid, gladly would I be assistin’ ; 
Thy granny is noddin’, thy thread is a-twistin’.” 
Sooth, how could the bonny lass think o’ resist- 
in’? 
Says, “ Gentle sir, welcome to thee.” 
Ah! — 
When a lass and a laddie sit down to a spinnin’, 
There’s apt to be somethin’ a-spinnin’ but linen! 


Now, somethin’ was ailin’ or up with the spinnin’, 
Which nobody’s able to see; 
And nothin’ was goin’ like in the beginnin’, — 
Whatever the matter could be! 
The spindle all sorts o’ queer notions was takin’, 
And the thread was so often a-snarlin’ or break- 
in’, 
That granny awoke, — and oh! on awakin’, 
How wide her old eyes open’d she! 
For— 
When a lass and a laddie’ve been sittin’ a-spin- 
nin’, 
There’s apt to’ve been somethin’ of wooin’ and 
winnin’. 
Percy Wallace MacKaye. 


* 
* * 


IN EIGHTEEN FORTY-THREE. 


THERE was a comet in the sky, 
A rumor on the breeze, 

And fears that had no form nor cry 
Hung shivering in the trees. 

Each evening brought its warning call, 
Each morn its sign to see, 

And prophets said the sun would fall 
In eighteen forty-three. 


Good men read Daniel, Luke and John 
And Matthew through and through; 

And bad men put clean linen on, 
And hired a Sunday pew. 

O’er every turnpike wonder walked, 
Or sped on trembling wheels, 

To stand where Elder Miller talked 
About the “ seven seals.” 

O dread to seize and doom to shake 
The slumbering Sadducee ! 

O joy for waiting saints awake 
In eighteen forty-three ! 


My grandsire lived in Killingwood, 
A Christian calm and wise; 

He never on the mount had stood 
With visions in his eyes; 

But well he loved God’s ancient word, 
And in his peaceful way 

He smiled to see New England stirred 
At news of judgment day. 

“The med’cine of a solemn thought 
Cures many souls,” quoth he, 

“If Gabriel’s trump shall sound or not 
In eighteen forty-three.” 


No idle watch in steeple-tops, 
No new “ ascension robe ”’; 

With patient care to house his crops 
Still labored Granther Job. 

He found beneath his Bible lid 
His duty straight and plain; 

And like him felt — and like him did — 
His daughter Lucy Jane. 

“To fill in faith my place and lot 
Is life enough,” quoth she, 

‘If Gabriel’s trump shall sound or not 
In eighteen forty-three.” 


Came riding every Sunday night 
With speed from Guilford town 

To Killingwood a sturdy wight 
Whose name was Gideon Brown. 

From grandam, and from granther too, 
I mind his welcome well, 

But why Aunt Lucy loved him so 
I was too young to tell, 

Or why, when souls on terror’s brink 
Stood shuddering, he and she 

So blithesomely could talk and think 
Of eighteen forty-three. 


The autumn passed. Seth Arnold’s fruit 
Ungathered fell, and froze; 

Tim Waldo’s corn stood on the root, 
And caught the early snows; 

John Blain forgot his starving sheep, 
Elnathan Grant his steers; — 

With heaven so nigh, the wealth was cheap 
That cost the toil of years. 

All debts were buried in the maze 
Of mystery soon to be, 

And bankrupts hailed the coming days 
Of eighteen forty-three. 


All winter, gathering force and flood, 
The advent craze swept by, 

Till half the homes of Killingwood 
Had heard the “ midnight cry ”’; 

But prompt as Sabbath sun went down, 
In haste with whip and rein 

Came Gideon Brown from Guilford town 
To court Aunt Lucy Jane. 

And fireside joy took advent tunes, 
And love in every key 

Sang in and out the early moons 
Of eighteen forty-three. 


Sometimes a fervent neighbor’s zeal 
The cottage peace would storm, 

Till grandam heard the doomday peal, 
And saw its awful form. 
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“ Alas,” she sighed, “ for human plans, 
When fire burns up the globe!” 

“We'll have a house not made with hands 
That day,” smiled Granther Job ; 

And Gideon in his hopeful mood 
Thought Lucy would agree 

That matches made in heaven were good 
For eighteen forty-three. 


Sometimes from school, where children’s chat 
Rehearsed the ruling theme, 

I brought strange news of this or that, 
Or told a startling dream. 

They vowed the very date was read 
On Preacher Campbell’s wall, 

And time in April (so it said) 
Would end for good and all. 

I loved a quick millennium, 
And once by granther’s knee 

I said my prayer, “ Thy kingdom come 
In eighteen forty-three.” 


But April brought no dire event; 
The summer turned to fall, 

And grandam’s eggs to market went, 
And granther’s corn grew tall, 

While some, whose faith to frenzy ran, 
Saw in each sun that rose 

The coming of the Son of Man, 
Whose hour no mortal knows; 

And every Lord’s Day sun that set, 
From annual A to Z, 

Shone white in Gideon’s alphabet 
Of eighteen forty-three. 


All signs had failed but one. I guessed 
Its whispered meaning plain. 

Millennium left all the rest 
And took Aunt Lucy Jane. 

I heard the parson’s sleigh-bells clink; 
Folks ran up-stairs and down; 

I smelled inside the chimney chink 
The goose done savory brown; 

But whether goose or duck or grouse, 
’Twas all the same to me: 

There was a wedding in the house 
In eighteen forty-three. 


Theron Brown. 


* 
* * 
To A THIEF. 


You say you’ve robbed me of one violet, — 

I saw you pluck and tear it heedlessly. 

Ah no, sweet thief, that is not all your debt, 
For you steal many things no eye can see. 
You take my peace of mind that was fast set, 
You rob me of my sleep that once was free, 


A DIFFICULT ART. 


“ WHat am I reading,” Kitty? 
A mournful lover’s strain. 
He sang this plaintive ditty 
Because he loved in vain. 
He tried —as I am trying— 
To win a maiden’s heart, 
And here we find him crying, 
To ease the painful smart. 


And shall I read it to you? 

You'll find it rather strange; 
Not quite the way I woo you, 

But then, you'll like the change. 
Not in the modern fashion 

This lover vents his rage; 
A burst of frenzied passion 

Leaps from the ancient page. 


“ Alas! my tablets are returned ! 
Away you fatal bits of board! 

My curses on you; you have earned 
The shelter which the streets afford. 

I throw you there for passing wheels ; 
You might remind me of her loss ; 
How could you bear my fond appeals, — 

Your wood was from the gibbet’s cross ! 


“ Your wax, Pll wager, came from bees 
Who sucked the poison hemlock bough ; 
Some prosy judge’s dull decrees 
Ts all yow re fit for holding now. 
You've proved unworthy of my trust, 
And added sorrow to my lot. 
May you be ground to vilest dust ! 
Lie there, and moulder, till you rot!” 


You see, she had refused him; 
He met “ the common fate.” 
Though why she so misused him 
Historians don’t state. 

He must have thought it chilling 
To find a girl in Rome 

As cruelly unwilling 
As those we have at home. 


And do you wonder, dearest, 
That I can do no more 

Than he, who came the nearest 
To learning Cupid’s lore? 

His name, — perhaps you know it; 
The man we’re reading of 





You take my whole, whole loyal heart, — and yet 
You will not crown your theft by taking — me! 


Fulia P. Dabney. 


Was Ovid, the old poet, 
Who wrote “ The Art of Love!” 


Harry Romaine. 
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MR. HENRY IRVING AS “ BECKET.” 
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